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Students  face 
bills  for  tuition 


John  Carvel 
and  James  MeOde 


THE  end  of  free 
tuition  for  under- 
graduates on  flail- 
time  degree 
courses  will  be 
urged  next  month 
by  Sir  Ron  Bearing's  commit- 
tee of  inquiry  on  higher  edu- 
cation, the  most  far-reaching 
review  of  the  universities  for 
more  than  a)  years. 

He  has  told  ministers,  he 
wants  students  to  pay  £1,000  a 
year  towards  the  cost  of  their 
courses  to  rescue  the  univer- 
sities from  an  escalating  fund 
ing  crisis  without  burdening 
taxpayers. 

David  Bhmkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, was  carefld  throughout 
the  election  campaign  to  avoid 
ruling  out  charges  for  universi- 
ty tuition.  He  committed 
Labour  to  opposing  top-up  foes 
by  individual  prestige  universi- 
ties to  boost  their  own  income, 
but  he  left  open  the  possibility 
of  a general  foe  repayable 
through  an  extra  National  In- 
surance contribution. 

The  scheme  is  likely  to 
cause  division  among  Labour 
MPs.  including  six  fbnner 
presidents  of  the  National 
Union  of  Students.  Douglas 
Trainer,  the  union's  presi- 
dent, said  it  would  reject  Sir 
Ron's  favoured  option.  "If 
that  is  what  he  comes  up 
with,  we  will  find  it  utterly 
unacceptable.  It  would  be  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  We  had 
two  main  hopes  from  the  In- 
quiry — a rejection  of  foes 
and  serious  treatment  of  the 
Issue  of  student  hardship. 
The  suggested  option  foils  on 
both  counts”,  he  said. 

Following  yesterday's  row 
about  health  charges  being 
considered  In  a review  by 
Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  the  recommenda- 
tion will  raise  questions 
about  how  for  Labour  is  pre- 
pared to  go  in  reform  of  the 
welfere  state. 

Mr  Blunkett  has  told  Sir 
Rem  to  think  the  unthinkable, 
but  not  expect  political  ap- 
proval of  the  report  before 
public  opinion  can  be  gauged. 
He  is  aware  that  tuition  fees 
were  proposed  by  the  former 
Conservative  education  secre- 
tary, Sir.  Keith  Joseph,  but 
abandoned  In . the  face  of 
middle-class  protest. 

A draft  of  the  funding  sec- 
tion of  the  Dear  fog  report  was 


discussed  by  a panel  of  vice- 
chancellors  and  other  com- 
mittee members  last  week- 
end. They  agreed  to  present 
the  Government  with  a series 
of  options  for  reform,  but 
state  a preference  for  a radi- 
cal proposal  to  charge  fees. 

Under  this  favoured  option 
there  would  be  little  rhnnp* 
to  current  methods  offtmding 
student  maintenance  — pro- 


student  maintenance  — pro- 

viding  poorer  students  with  a Streetart.  \£S&2!f  ^ boards  emteidehopestn  Islington,  north  London,  as  part  ofan  exhibition  staged  by  an  artists*  collective  working  with  local  residents.  The 

SSha^fS.1  exlifhitian' med  Hame  rdBa^ 18  erffonreriebratingthe  work  of  local  artists  and  photographers  in  this  year's  folingfamtoteniational  Festival  ptorowA^WraD^ 

However,  he  thinks  it- 


essential  to  find  extra 
resources  for  the  universities 
which  are  forecasting  a £3 
billion  funding  shortfall  by 
2000-1  on  current  public  ex- 
penditure projections.  The 
proposal  for  a £1,000  fee 
would  produce  income  of  up 
to  £1  billion  a year,  although 
this  could  be  reduced  by 
scholarship  schemes  and 
other  exemptions. 

Students  would  be  able  to 
borrow  to  cover  the  foes, 
repaying  on  easy  terms 
through  an  extra  National  In- 
surance contribution  once 
their  Income  passed  an 
agreed  threshold.  Advocates 
of  fees  argue  that  most  gradu- 
ates could  cover  the  cost  out 
of  the  extra  income  attracted 
by  their  degree  status. 

The  size  of  tbs  fee  could  be 
disguised  by  another  element 
in  Sir  Ron’s  package  — the 
voucher  scheme  disclosed  in 
the  Guardian  last  month.  All 
undergraduates  would  he 
given  an  "individual  learning 
account"  Into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  a credit  to 
“buy”  university  tuition  and 
contribute  towards  mainte- 
nance. Any  reduction  in  the 
credit  would  be  tantamount 
to  an  increase  intuition  costs. 

Sir  Ron's  draft  report  is 
understood  to  offer  at  least 
two  subsidiary  options.  The 
first  is  a reworking  of  the 
Labour  manifesto  plan  to 
abolish  student  maintenance 
grants,  introducing  long-term 
loans  repayable  after  gradua- 
tion “from  the  career  success 
to  which  higher  education, 
has  contributed- “ • 

The  second  subsidiary  op- 
tion — proposed  by  David 
Watson,  director  of  Brighton 
University  — would  give 
more  generous  maintenance 
grants  to  a small  proportion 
of  the  most  deprived  students, 
but  require  the  rest  to  borrow 
from  commercial  banks  to 
cover  both  maintenance  and  a 
£1,000  tuition  fee. 


Cowdrey  bats  on,  Tories  bowled  out 


Mtelmal  Whft*, 
PoHttead  Ecfltor 


ER  COLIN  COWDREY 
and  David  Hockney 
among  the  recipi- 
ents of  today's 
Queen’s  Birthday  Honours  on 
a 980-name  list  which  in- 
cludes business  tycoons,  he- 
roic teachers  and  the  Down- 
ing Street  doorkeeper  — but 
no  time-serving  politicians. 

The  317  women  in  the  1997 
list  include  the  jazz  singer 
Geo  Laine,  who  becomes  a 
Dame  In  a profesion  littered 
with  earls  and  dukes.  Vic- 
toria Wood  OBE  and  Gillian 
Lynne,  the  choreographer. 


who  Is  awarded  a CBE.  The 
fashion  designer,  Zandra 
Rhodes.  qn<f  TTarntosh  Rphl 
outspoken  chairwoman  of  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion also  become  CEEs. 

Playwright  Tom  Stoppard, 
becomes  Sir  Tom  and  Donald 
Sinden  finally  becomes  a the- 
atrical knight  So  does  the 
less  theatrical  yatchsman, 
Chay  Blyth. 

Bradford- turned  Califor- 
nian, David  Hockney,  Is  made 
a Companion  of  Honour,  the 
former  England  batsman,  Sir 
Colin,  becomes  one  of  three 
life  peers,  while  current  Eng- 
land captain,  Mike  Atherton. 
gets  an  OBE.  The  award  was 
agreed  before  he  earned  it  by 


winning  last  week’s  first  Test 
against  Australia. 

Gallantry  awards  went  to 
Philip  Lawrence,  the  mur- 
dered London  head  teacher, 
three  Dunblane  teachers  and 
Lisa  Potts,  the  nursery  nurse 
who  prevented  a massacre  in 
Wolverhampton. 

Conservative  MPs  flamed 
quietly  last  night  when  they 
learned  that  Tony  Blair  had 
made  good  his  pledge  to  curb 
political  honours  by  rejecting 
John  Major’s  proposals  for  a 
mixed  bag  of  nearly  50  peers, 
knights,  dames  and  humble 
MBEs  for  those  who  grease 
the  wheels  of  politics. 

“An  act  of  utter  vindictive- 
ness, typically  shitty,”  said 


one  Tory  MP  too  young  and 
troublesome  to  have  earned 
his  backbencher’s  K for  good 
behaviour.  “You  can  change 
the  policy  If  you  wish,  but  not 
apply  to  it  to  the  period  when 
your  predecessor  was  in 
office.  I don’t  mind  about  the 
MPs’  knighthoods,  but  what 
about  the  voluntary  party 
workers  who  have  lost  their 
MBEs?" 

Mr  Blair  accepted  the  gen- 
eral list  prepared  for  Mr 
Major  without  alteration.  But 
he  rejected  entirely  the  40-50 
names  on  the  political  list 

Mr  Major’s  aides  indicated 
that  he  is  unlikely  to  expand 
the  traditional  50  or  so  names 
offoithfUl  friends  and  allies  to 


Waxing  lyrical  over  last  surrealist 


Obituary  in 
the  Guardian 


inspires  a . 
musical  tribute 


Dan  Otafarter 
Arts  correspondent 
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‘We  had  two  main  hopes  from  the 
inquiry — a rejection  of  fees  and 
serious  treatment  of  the  issue  of 
student  hardship.  The  suggested 
option  fails  oh  both  counts’ 

Douglas  Trainer,  president  of  die 
National  Union  tad  Students 


A time  comedy  was 
billed  as  the  new  rock 
and  roll.  Than  it  gave 
way  to  poetry.  Now  there  la  a 
new  contender:  obituaries. 
Singer-songwriter  Katell 

Keineg  was  so  taken  by  an 
obituary  published  in  the 
Guardian  that  nhp  converted 
the  text  into  the  lyrics  for  a 
song  in  her  forthcoming 
album.  Jet 

The  tribute  to  the  artist 
Leonor  Fini,  written  by  art 
historian  Peter  Webb,  was 
published  In  January  last 
year,  its  first  line  reads  ‘The 
artist  Leonor  Fini,  who  has 
died  in  Paris  aged  87,  could 
justifiably  be  called  the  last  of 
the  Surrealists." 

Keineg’ s song  Leonor.  be- 
gins: ‘Leonor  Fini,  who  has. 
died  In  Paris  aged  87,  could 


Katell  Keineg  (left)  and  Leonor  Fini,  whose  paintings 
‘created  an  exotic  world  where  women  were  in  control’ 


justifiably  be  called  the  last  to 
go  to  Surrealist  heaven. n In 
both  versions  there  follows 
the  matter-of-fact  statement 
“Bom  in  Buenos  Aires  of  Ital- 
ian and  Slav  parentage,  she 
was  brought  up  in  Trieste  in 
the  circle  of  James  Joyce.” 
■‘It’s  not  something  Tve 
done  before,"  said  Keineg.  “I 
was  just  reading  the  news- 
paper one  day  during  the 
recording  of  some  songs.  I 


sometimes  draw  inspiration 
from  literature  but  never 
from  newspaper  articles 
before.” 

Obituarist  Peter  Webb,  who 
has  since  completed  a biogra- 
phy of  Fini.  due  to  be  pub- 
lished next  year,  was  un- 
aware that  his  obituary  had 
Inspired  a piece  of  music,  "it 
sounds  a very  unusual  thing 
to  do.  Leonor  would  have 
been  delighted.  She  loved 


music.  It’s  very  flattering  but 
It  would  have  been  polite  to 
have  spoken  to  me."  The 
songwriter,  who  credits  Mr 
Webb  on  the  sleeve  notes  to 
her  album,  says  that  she  tried 
to  contact  him  but  foiled. 

Fini  was  little  known  out- 
side artistic  circles  in  Britain. 
After  Joyce,  she  became 
close  friend  of  Giorgio  de  Chi- 
rico. Her  hero,  wrote  Mr 
Webb,  was  Nietzsche  whose 
declaration  that  marriage  and 
family  were  incompatible 
with  a life  of  great  creativity 
became  her  credo. 

She  was  a regular  of  the  Pa 
rlsian  cafe  life  that  hosted  the 
Surrealist  movement  in  the 
early  1930s,  becoming  close 
friends  with  Dali.  Picasso  was 
infatuated  with  her  while  she 
fell  in  love  with  Max  Ernst 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  she 
moved  to  Monte  Carlo,  falling 
in  love  with  an  Italian  count 
and  then  with  a Polish  writer. 
The  three  of  them  lived 
together  for  40  years  until 
their  deaths. 

Her  paintings,  wrote  Webb, 
"created  an  exotic  dream- 
world where  women  were  in 
control'’.  She  designed  cos- 
tumes, films  and  ballets,  and 
illustrated  over  GO  books. 


whom  he  owes  a debt  or  a 
peerage  in  bis  resignation  list 
next  month. 

Among  the  other  awards 
today  are  life  peerages  for 
Field  Marshall  Sir  Peter  Inge, 
ex-chief  of  the  defence  staff, 
and  for  Sir  Peter  Levene.  Mr 
Major's  efficiency  advisor  in 
Whitehall. 

Walter  Smith,  manager  of 
Rangers  FC,  gets  an  OBE,  the 
conductor,  Roger  Norrington 
gets  a knighthood,  as  does 


commentator,  Peter  O’Sulle- 
van,  "for  services  to  horse 
racing.” 

Military  historian  of  Brit- 
ish decline,  Correlli  Barnett, 
is  made  a CBE,  as  Is  Anthony 
Howard,  ex-firebrand  editor 
of  the  New  Statesman,  now 
installed  as  Obituaries  Editor 
of  the  Times. 

Another  man  who  sees  a lot 
of  people  come  and  go  gets  an 
MBE,  Bob  Jordon,  who  minds 
the  front  door  at  Number  Ten. 


Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


jp  ">  ..T%  ; -.  -Vi; 


770261  B 307866 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers'  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


Tuesday  24  June 

E.L  Doctarow 
Martin  Vbpdnka 
Nuala  Ni  DhomhnaiH 
Viola  Frseheravd 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 


Wednesday  25  June 

Andtedu  Bouchet 
Roland  Joorls 
Vladimir  KFlvrinek 
Giuseppe  Conte 


France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 


Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appetfek) 
Zinovy  Zrnik 
JanaStrobtove 
Raoul  Schrott 


Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 


Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefoi 
Dimitris  Mol  las 


Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 


Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Baines 
Hanna  Krall 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandre 


Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 


The  Prague  Writers'  Festival  Is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett 


For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March;  RevoluCnf  28, 110  00 
Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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Film  nails  Aitken’s  lies’ 


ThaGuanllan  Saturday  June  M 1987 


Jobs  demand  rattles  Kohl 


Luke  Harding 


JONATHAN  Aitken 
lied  under  oath 
about  an  encounter 
with  a television 
crew  and  over  who 

paid  his  hotel  bill  at  the  Paris 
Ritz,  the  High  Court  heard 
yesterday. 

The  former  cabinet  minis- 
ter, in  the  eighth  day  of  his 
libel  action  against  the  Guar- 
ds in  and  Granada  TV,  was  de- 
scribed by  George  Carman 
QC  as  being  a “stranger  to  the 
truth". 

In  a witness  statement,  Mr 
Aitken  had  claimed  he  was 
harassed  by  World  in  Action 
journalists  who  had  “stam- 
peded” towards  him  outside 
his  home  in  Lord  North 
Street,  Westminster,  shouting 
“Why  won’t  you  answer 
questions?" 

Mr  Aitken  said  his  14-year- 
old  daughter  Alexandra  had 
been  “visibly  upset"  by  the 
crew's  aggressive  behaviour. 
They  were  on  their  way  to 
Heathrow  for  a skiing  holiday 
and  she  had  burst  into  tears. 
Mr  Aitken  claimed  he  got  Into 
his  ministerial  Jaguar  with 
his  daughter  — only  to  be 
pursued  In  a “Keystone  cops” 
style  car  chase  by  the  Gra- 
nada journalists.  “It  was  not  a 
good  start  to  the  weekend,” 
he  said  in  his  statement 


fitter  Conservative 
F.  who  lost  his  Thanet 
South  seat  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, made  his  claim  before  he 
had  seen  unedited  camera 
footage  of  the  doorstep  en- 
counter, the  court  was  told. 

The  rushes,  all  of  which 
were  played  to  the  court 
reveaied  that  Mr  Aitken 
climbed  into  his  car  without 
his  daughter.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  pursue  Mm 

Asked  by  Mr  Carman,  for . 
the  Guardian  and  Granada,  to 
explain  the  discrepancy,  Mr 
Aitken  insisted;  “This  all  hap- 
pened. We  were  shouted  at 
My  daughter  was  upset  and 
there  was  a car  chase” 

Mr  Carman:  “Even  the 
technical  geniuses  from  Gra- 
nada television  could  not 
have  removed  your  daughter 

from  the  Sim  if  she  was 
there.” 

Mr  Aitken:  “It  is  either  a 
different  film.  Or  there  are 
two  exits  from  the  house, 
maybe.  There  was  more  than 
one  attempt  to  Kiwi  me  in  the 
course  of  the  day.” 

The  television  crew  had 
sought  to  interview  Mr  Ait- 
ken on  April  6, 1996,  while  he 
was  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  over  “serious”  alle- 
gations that  he  had  tried  to 
procure  call  girls  fbr  Arab  cli- 
ents, had  become  ftoaTv-iariy 
dependent  on  them,  and  had 
been  involved  in  secret  arms 


deals.  Four  days  later, 
following  a World  In  Action 
documentary,  Jonathan  of 
Arabia,  and  articles  in  the 
Guardian,  he  Issued  a writ  for 
libel  pledging  to  fight  the 
riaims  with  the  “sword  of 
truth”  and  the  “shield  of  fair 
play.”. 

“As  a man  who  claims  to 
take  up  the  sword  of  truth  be- 
fore this  court,  you  have 
revealed  yourself  a stranger 
to  the  truth  whenever  it  suits 
you. 


It’s  human  not  to 
recollect  a 
complex  jigsaw 
puzzle  completely 


“What  is  your  comment?,” 
Mr  Carman  asked. 

“My  comment  is  that  it  is 
unfair  and  unjust”  Mr  Ait- 
ken replied. 

“I  believe  the  issues  raised 
by  the  Guardian  and  Granada 
would  in  the  end  be  vindi- 
cated by  what  I rather  rhetor- 
ically called  the  sword  of 
truth  and  the  shield  of  fair 
play  and  I would  be  seen  to  be 
Justified  in  the  action  I was 
taking.” 

The  court  was  told  Mr  Ait- 
ken’s American  Express  re- 


cords from  September  1993, ' 
when  he  made  his  controver- 
sial trip  to  the  Paris  Ritz,  had 
finally  become  available.  He  , 
is  accused  of  allowing  a Saudi 
frtend  to  settle  his  account 
while  minister  for  defence 
procurement  in  breach  of 
ministerial  guidelines. 

Mr  Aitken  had  ealier  told 
the  court  his  wife  Lolida  bad 
travelled  back  from  Switzer- 
land to  Paris  on  Sunday 
September  19.  1993,  and  had 
paid  his  bin.  He  said  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law  had  both 
spent  the  previous  night  at  a 
hotel  in  Switzerland  — and 
that  a telephone  call  from  his 
Ritz  roam  to  the  Swiss  hotel 
on  the  Sunday  morning  bad 
been  to  his  mother-in-law. 

The  court  was  told,  how- 
ever. that  the  Amex  records 
produced  yesterday  under 
subpoena  confirmed  Mrs  Ait- 
ken had  only  been  charged  a 
single  occupancy  rate  for  her 
Saturday  nigh*  stay. 

Mr  Carman  said:  “I  have  to 
suggest  to  you  the  story  of 
your  mother-in-law  staying 
there  Is  untrue  again,  and  an 
untruth  told  to  this  court  on 
oath  because  you  thought 
there  would  be  no  documents 
which  would  ever  reveal  the 
nature  of  your  lie.”  Mr  Ait- 
ken replied:  “Your  suggestion 
is  wrong  and  untrue.” 

Earlier,  Mr  Aitken  was 
accused  of  giving  “minimalist 


replies”  in  response  to  ques- 
tions over  his  role  as  a direc- 
tor of  TV-am.  “It  is  human 
not  to  recollect  a complex  jig- 
saw puzzle  completely.”  he 
replied. 

The  judge  Tiering  the  case, 
Mr  Justice  PoppleweH  said  he 
might  have  to  “consider  his 
position”  if  his  wife  was 
called  to  give  evidence  over 
Mr  Aitken's  involvement 
with  TV-am.  Lady  Catharine 
Popple  well  was  a member  of 
the  Independent  Broadcasting 
Authority  from  1987-1990. 

Mr  Carman  said  it  was  un- 
likely Lady  Popplewell  would 
be  Interviewed  but  he  could 
not  give  the  judge  a “cate- 
goric undertaking”  nntn  all 
the  documentation  had  been 
considered. 

If  Lady  Popplewell  was 
called,  he  added,  it  would 
clearly  have  “unfortunate 
consequences"  in  terms  of  the 
trial  for  aH  parties. 

Mr  Justice  Popplewell  said 
that  he  would  allow  the  de- 
fence to  interview  anyone 
they  wished  in  the  XBA.  He 
would  also  reconsider  his  po- 
sition if  the  defence  wished  to 
call  the  IBA's  former  chair- 
man, Lord  Thomson,  and  its 
director-general  John  Whit- 
ney, whom  he  knew  socially. 

The  Guardian  and  Granada 
deny  libel,  pleading  justifica- 
tion. The  trial,  without  a jury, 
continues. 


French  price  on 
euro  angers 
German  leader 


Paul  Webstar  to  Poitiers 


A FRANTIC  weekend 
of  European  diplo- 
macy began  last, 
night  in  an  effort  to 
save  the  euro  after  France 
presented  new  conditions 
fliat  angered  Germany’s  chan- 
cellor, Helmut  Kohl,  during  a 
summit  in  Poitiers  yesterday. 

Mr  Kohl's  entourage  said 
he  was  "disoriented”  by  an 
unexpected  last-minute  mes- 
sage from  France's  Socialist 
prime  minister.  Lionel 
Jospin,  which  they  said  in- 
cluded "unacceptable'* 
demands  that  an  expensive 
job  creation  programme  be 
endorsed  at  the  European 
Union's  Amsterdam  summit 
next  week. 

The  programme  would  be 
the  price  of  France  ratifying 
the  legal  text  of  the  EU  “sta- 
bility pact”  — an  agreement 
aimed  at  limiting  state  budget 
deficits  after  the  introduction 
of  a single  currency  in  1999. 

Chancellor  Kohl  said  pub- 
licly that  he  had  not  been 

given  enough  time  to  read  the 
letter,  which  be  would  study 
over  the  weekend. 

“I  haven't  seen  the  details 
of  the  Ftencta  text  but  what 
we  want  to  avoid  Is  the  com- 
mitment of  any  new  fUnds,” 
he  said. 

“You  cant  spend  the  same 
money  twice.” 

France’s  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  who  has  been  Mr 
Kohl's  most  reliable  ally  In 
setting  the  euro  deadline  for 
1999,  told  the  German  leader 
that  he  stood  behind  bis 
prime  minister. 

Presidential  advisers  said 
that  France  would  speak  with 
a "single  voice"  In 

Amsterdam. 

'The  president  presetted 
the  new  situation  in  France, 
where  things  were  said  in  the 
campaign  and  expectations 
were  created  that  may  be  an 
additional  complicating 
factor  in  achieving  the  | 


Iceland  and  Co-op  ban  sale  of  alcopops 


Alex  Bellos 


TWO  supermarket  chains 
yesterday  banned 
alcopops  from  their 
stores  because  they  believe 
they  are  aimed  specifically  at 
under-l8s. 

The  Coop  Retail  Trading 
Group,  which  accounts  fbr  60 
per  cent  of  Coop  sales,  and 
Iceland  said  they  were  taking 
the  lead  in  the  campaign 
against  the  alcoholic  fizzy 


drinks  because  the  Industry 
was  failing  to  regulate  itwwif 
responsibly. 

Bill  Shannon,  a Co-op 
spokesman,  said:  “As  a res- 
ponsible retailer,  we  feel  the 
time  has  come  to  act  We 
believe  these  drinks  are  de- 
signed specifically  to  appeal 
to  young  people  and  are 
largely  consumed  by  under- 
18s  who  cannot  Legally  buy 
them.  We  share  the  Govern- 
ment's worries  about  the 
current  self-policing  of  the 


industry,  which  we  feel  is 
Inadequate." 

Malcolm  Walker,  Iceland's 
chairman,  said:  “While  com- 
mercially this  decision  will 
hurt,  as  a family  company  we 
must  act  responsibly.  There  Is 
definite  evidence  that  these 
drinks  are  encouraging 
under-age  drinking.” 

Tesco  and  Safeway  reacted 
to  the  move  by  banning  the 
promotion  of  alcopops  in  their 
stores,  but  both  said  they 
would  continue  to  stock  their 


current  ranges.  Asda  already 
have  such  measures  in  place. 

The  ban  comes  a day  after 
Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  said  in  a magazine 
interview  that  "concerted  and 
horrendous  action”  was 
needed  against  alcopops, 
which  generate  sales  worth 
£275  million  a year. 

A ministerial  group  is  cur- 
rently investigating  ways  to 
stop  the  consumption  of  alco- 
pops by  under-age  drinkers. 
The  Home  Office  minister 


George  Howarth,  welcomed 
the  chains'  "readiness  to 
address  these  serious  Issues". 

A spokesman  for  the  Port- 
man  Group,  which  operates  a 
self-regulatory  code  of  con- 
duct on  the  parka ging  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  said  it  supported 
the  decision  of  stores  to  take 
products  off  the  shelf  if  they 
did  not  find  the  labels  satis- 
factory. But  he  added  that  the 
Co-op  had  gone  too  far  in  a 
total  ban  as  the  drinks  also 
appeal  to  over-L8s. 


Builc 


Helmut  Kohl  bows  while  Jacques  Chirac  remains  at 
attention  as  they  review  troops  iwrtww(to«iwi«ei« 


[single-currency]  criteria,”  a 
French  source  said.  France's 
finance  minister,  Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn,  spent  aU  after- 
noon arguing  with  the  Ger- 
man tetegatina  over  the  em- 
ployment programme.  He 
said  that,  after  hearing  their 
response,  there  “was  no  way 
we  can  accept  the  stability 
pact  as  It  is”. 

Mr  Strauss-Kahn  said: 
"When  you  buy  a car  you 
need  the  motor  as  well  as  the 
brake,”  referring  to  French 
demands  for  the  complemen- 
tary employment  cdause.  Ear- 
lier, Mr  Jospin  had  said  that 
the  stability  pact  could  not 
focus  solely  on  balanced  ac- 
counts and  monetary 
questions. 

“There  are  18  million  out  of 
work  in  Europe  and  there 
must  be  a political  and  eco- 
nomic fight  against  unem- 
ployment through  the  encour- 
agement of  growth,”  he  said. 


German  sources  said  that 
there  was  no  way  that  Bonn 
would  cede  on  the  stability 
pact’s  strict  budgetary  condi- 
tions, intended  to  ensure  that 
the  euro  would  be  at  toast  as 
strong  as  the  mark. 

The  Poitiers  talks  were 
originally  intended  to  be  a 
sociable  occasion  to  conqdete 
the  joint  French-German  po- 
sition on  the  single  currency. 
But  President  Chirac  quickly 
disillusioned  Chancellor  Kohl 
during  an  hour-long 
discussion. 

the  Gaullist  president  said 
he  would  leave  the  policy  de- 
cisions to  “my  government”. 
— Mr  Jospin. 

Mr  Jospin  had  telephoned 
the  Prime  Minister.  Tony 
Blair,  mi  Thursday  to  outline 
his  new  proposals. 
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Visiraof  the  fhtnre . . . Lord  Rogers’s  'giant  umbrella’  MUtemunm  Dome.  lie  project  has  been  plagued  by  delays  and  still  there  is  uncertainty  about  what  exactly  it  will  house 
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on  hope 
as  cracks 
put  dome 
in  doubt 


Time  is  running  out  for  the  £590m  hub 
of  the  Greenwich  exhibition.  Jonathan 
Glancey  and  Ewen  MacAskUl  look 
at  the  problems  still  to  be  overcome 


The  site  of  the  exhibition . . .£l20m  has  already  been  spent 
on  clearing  the  area  . photograph:  wank  martin 


IMAGINE  building  canter- 
bury Cathedral  having 
forgotten  to  invent  Chris- 
tianity. Minor  detail,  per- 
haps. but  without  a gov- 
erning idea  or  creed  to 
underpin  its  soaring  vaults, 
the  gnat  Gothic  pile  would 
have  been  beautiful  and  ut- 
terly pointless. 

The  Millennium  Dome 
planned  for  Greenwich  ap- 
pears to  be  like  this  — in  the 
popular  imagination  at  least 
Lord  Rogers  of  Riverside  (the 
architect  Richard  Rogers)  and 
his  team  who  work  next  door 
to  the  chic  River  Cafe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Ham- 
mersmith. have  come  up  with 
a much  -publicised  design  for 
a great  dome  — “a  giant  um- 
brella” efEUses  Rogers,  “an 
odyssey  Into  the  future”  — 
that  will  cost  something  like 
£590m  and  is  to  be  foe  hub  of 
foe  Millennium  Exhibition. 

The  one  snag  is  that  no  one 
appears  to  know  what  the  edi- 
fice is  going  to  house.  Or,  if 
they  do,  no  one  is  telling  and 
certainly  not  Millennium 
Central,  the  organisation  set 
up  in  February  to  make  the 
exhibition  work.  With  fewer 
than  a 1,000  days  to  go,  it  does 
seem  a bit  late  to  begin  dis- 
cussing or  Inventing  the  Big 
Idea  that  will  ftiel  Lord  Rog- 
ers’s flight  Into  the  fiiture. 

Small  wonder  a sceptical 
Treasury  has  been  calling  for 
the  project  to  be  scrapped  and 
the  money  spent  on  it  so  for 
— £120  million  on  site  clear- 
ance and  £24  million  on  de- 
sign and  development  — to  be 
written  off 
Labour  ministers  are  find- 
ing It  hard  to  decide  whether 
to  support  foe  Millennium 
Exhibition  or  to  pull  the  plug 
on  it  Peter  Mandafaoay  who 
has  been  asked  by,  foe  Prime 
Minister  to  keep  an  eye  an  foe 
project,  is  in  fevour  of  it 
while  Tony  Blair  sits  on  the 
fence  in  public  but  has  ex- 
pressed in  private  his  com- 
mitment to  carrying  it 
through. 

There  is  a risk  for  Labour 
in  all  this.  If  the  exhibition 
succeeds  and  foe  Government 
appears  to  have  backed  a win- 
ner, it  win  be  a case  of  New 
Labour,  New  Millennium.  If 
the  show  is  a flop,  the  Govern- 
ment win  want  to  disassoci- 
ate itself  but  how  can  it  if  it 
lends  its  support? 

Politicians  can  put  forward 
plenty  of  reasons  why  the 
dome  should  not  be  built  ar- 
guing that  the  £200  mill  inn  in 
lottery  funds  earmarked  for  it 
could- be  better  used  for 
smaller  projects  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

One  Labour  MP  argued  that 
it  was  “outside  the  Zeitgeist 
After  18  years  of  degradation, 
should  we  not  be  using  the 
money  for  more  serious  pro- 
jects than  Alton  Towers  with- 
out foe  white  knuckles?” 

Some  of  the  hostility  is 


from  Labour  MPs  who  do  not 
see  why  the  money  and  cele- 
brations should  be  centred  on 
Loudon.  They  doubt  whether 
the  Rogers  dome  will  succeed 
in  attracting  sufficient  num- 
bers of  visitors,  particularly 
as  it  looks  as  if  tickets  will  be 
expensive  (initial  costings 
were  based  on  2D  million  visi- 
tors- over  two  years  at  £20  a 
head). 

There  are  other  objections 
The  tear  is  that  foe  develop- 
ers cannot  complete  either  on 
schedule  or  within  budget, 
and  that  the  Labour  govern 
ment  will  be  damaged  as  a 
result. 

Yet  when  Cabinet  ministers 
met  in  foe  home  and  social 
affairs  sub-committee  on 
Tuesday  to  discuss  foe  pro- 
ject, they  did  not  vote  to  scrap 
it  Mr  Mandelson  stepped  in 


to  save  it  on  behalf  of  Tony 
Blair.  His  remarks  were  fol- 
lowed by  “urns"  and  "ahs”  as 
those  round  foe  table  consid- 
ered whether  or  not  to  cross 
the  leader’s  representative 
and  foe  decision  was  post- 
poned for  several  more  weeks 

Mr  Mandelson’s  interven- 
tion remains  a puzzle.  One 
suggestion  from  within 
Labour  ranks  yesterday  was 
that  the  Prime  Minister  does 
not  want  to  damage  Lord  Rog- 
ers. Not  only  is  he  one  of  Brit- 
ain's great  cultural  movers 
and  shakers,  he  has  attrack 
record  for  making  cultural 
buildings  popular. 

His  Pompidou  Centre,  in 
Paris,  designed  for  300,000  vis- 
itors a year,  peaked  out  at 
more  than  3 million  a year  be- 
fore it  was  closed  for  essential 
works  a few  months  ago.  Lord 
Rogers  is  close  to  New 
Labour.  His  wife,  Ruthie. 
runs  the  River  Cate,  a popular 
meeting  ground  for  the  New 


Establishment. 

A Labour  source  said:  ‘“The 
Rogers  are  icons  of  our  time. 
Their  opinions  are  valued. 
Blair  may  not  relish  telling 
him  that  he  has  got  it  wrong 
thin  time.” 

' Above  alL  money  speaks. 
Last  autumn,  when  Labour’s 
heritage  team,  the  then 
shadow  secretary.  Dr  Jack 
Gunn  Ingham,  and  hig  deputy, 
Lewis  Moonie,  reviewed  the 
budget,  they  saw  it  as  a disas- 
ter in  the  making.  The  figures 
just  did  not  add  up. 

The  project  was  costed  at 
£700  million,  later  revised  to- 
£1  billion.  Of  this,  £200  mil- 
lion would  come  from  lottery 


£44m  Stonehenge  project  in  mins 


Lottery  funding  denied  to  site 
labelled ‘national  disgrace’ 


Stuart  MNUar 


AN  ambitious  £44  million 
scheme  to  redevelop 
Stonehenge  lay  in  ruins 
yesterday  after  foe  Millenium 
Commission  rejected  it  for 
lottery  funding. 

.Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens,  chair- 
man of  English  Heritage,  said 
it  would  take  a miracle  to  res- 
urrect the  plans  to  develop  the 
ancient  site  around  Britain’s 
most  popular  tourist  attrac- 
tion. which  has  been  branded  a 
“national  disgrace”. 

English  Heritage  was  seek- 
ing £22  million  of  lottery 
money  to  re-route  a road 
which  runs  300  yards  from 

the  5,000-year-old  stones  and 
to  improve  visitors’  facilities 
with  a hi-tech  centre  a kilo- 
metre away. 

But  the  Millennium.  Com- 


mission lias. tdd  English  Her- 
itage that  it  is  not  worth  pur- 
suing foe  application  because 
of  stiff  competition  from 
other  projects. 

Chris  Smith,  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  is  to  meet 
Sir  Jocelyn  amid  ministerial 
concern  over  the  presentation 
of  the  Stonehenge  site,  which 
raises  £1-4  million  a year  In 
admissions  revenue  for 
English  Heritage. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  De- 
partment of  National  Heri- 
tage said  Mr  Smith  wanted  to 
hear  how  English  Heritage 
now  planned  to  take  the  de- 
velopment forward. 

Sir  Jocelyn  said  yesterday 
that  the  rejection  was  a bitter 
blow.  “We  have  fought  very 
hard  and  got  nowhere.  The 
plan  would  now  need  a mir- 
acle to  save  h.”  ■ 

A-  Millennium  Commission 


spokeswoman  said:  ,rWe  have 
advised  English  Heritage  that 
we  don’t  think  they’ve  got  a 
chance  of  being  successful. 
We’ve  been  incredibly  over- 
suberibed  and  they  are  in 
competition  with  an  awful  lot 
oC  other  projects.” 

It  had  been  hoped  that  foe 
Millennium  Commission  bid 
Would  be  successful  after 
English  Heritage  secured 
hacking  from  the  National 
Trust,  which  owns  half  the 
site,  and  the  Tossauds  Group. 

The  development  of  Stone- 
henge has  been  plagued  with 

setbacks.  The  Government 
rejected  English  Heritage’s 
proposal  to  reroute  foe  main 
road  to  the  west,  the  A3G3, 
into  a tunnel  under  the  site 
because  the  £250  million  cost 
was  regarded  as  prohibitive. 

Hie  announcement  came  10 
days  after  English  Heritage 
was  forced  to  scale  down  its 
original  plans  to  develop  foe 
site  that  would  have  cost  £83 
million  and  Included  plans 
for  a monorail  linking  the  vis- 


itor centre  with  foe  stone 
circle. 

Under  the  revised  scheme, 
the  4D00-acre  World  Heritage 
Site  would  have  been  turned 
into  a 6,000-acre  Millenium 
Park.  A minor  road,  the  A344. 
running  within  yards  of  foe 
stones  would  have  been 
grassed  over  and  2.000  acres 
of  Wiltshire  countryside 
returned  to  their  natural 
state. 

Companies,  Investing 
through  the  Private  Finance 
Initiative,  would  have  funded 
the  other  half  of  the  project, 
the  visitor  centre.  It  would 
have  included  the  Stonehenge 
Experience,  a hi-tech,  virtual 
reality  tour  of  the  site,  an  ex- 
hibition about  the  building  of 
Stonehenge  and  an  Informa- 
tion centre. 

Sir  Jocelyn  also  hoped  to 
allow  the  estimated  1.8  mil- 
lion visitors  a year  — com- 
pared to  the  current  1 million 
— to  touch  the  stone  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were 
roped  off  30  years  ago. 


funds,  £200  million  was  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  (though,  even 
after  arm-twisting  by  Mr  He- 
seltine,  only  £50  imiHnn  was 
promised)  and  the  rest  from 
ticket  sales.  Mr  Moonie  fold 
Dr  Cunningham:  “This  is  a 
crock  of  shit”.  Dr  Cunning- 
ham agreed.  The  project  was 
slashed  and  taken,  by  many. 


ulncfia,s  an  inescapable  part  of  who  1 am. 

I can’t  ignore  that.  The  only  things  I want  to 
write  about  are  the  things  I feel  really  deeply 
about.  Otherwise,  why  bother?" 

Salman  Rushdie  interview 
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for  dead. 

Even  though  Tony  Blair 
met  Michael  Heseltine  in  Jan- 
uary promising  to  review  foe 
situation  when  in  power,  the 
Cabinet  subcommittee  look- 
ing at  the  affair  recently  was 
divided. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  was  said 
to  be  hostile  as  chair  of  the 
committee.  Alistair  Darling, 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, responsible  for  keeping 
spending  under  control, 
wanted  it  killed  off.  The  Heri- 
tage Secretary,  Chris  Smith, 
was  ambivalent,  seeing  the 
case  both  for  and  against. 

Not  only  is  there  no  single 
great  idea  to  drive  and  sus- 
tain the  exhibition,  but  there 
is  apparently  no  one  with 
either  foe  profile  or  energy  to 
drive  it  through  with  gusto 
and  with  the  support  of  an  ex- 
cited public.  The  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  was  very  much 
the  brainchild  of  Henry  Cote. 
The  Festival  of  Britain  of  1851 
will  forever  be  associated 
with  Gerald  Barry,  editor  of 
the  News  Chronicle.  The  Mil- 
lennium Exhibition  of  2000 
has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy 
as  well  as  uncertainty  since  it 
was  first  mooted  in  1994. 

Who  is  behind  it?  There  is, , 


of  course,  the  sinister  sound- 
ing Millennium  Central,  a 
silent  organisation  that 
reports  to  foe  MiHennimn 
Commission.  Few  people  in 
foe  media,  much  less  in  foe 
street,  can  name  more  than  a 
single  commissioner.  Step 
forward  Jenny  Page,  who  has 
foe  top  job  — and  even  then, 
despite  hearing  her  speak  fre- 
quently and  intelligently  on 


foe  radio,  few  are  able  to  put  a 
face  to  the  name. 

From  foe  day  the  exhibition 
was  announced  in  1994.  it  was 
at  the  mercy  of  an  uncertain 
cocktail  blending  political  ex- 
pediency with  dogma.  The 
Conservative  government  in- 
sisted that  it  be  a product 
purely  of  foe  go-ahead  private 
sector.  The  private  sector, 
however,  dragged  its  heels 
and.  step  by  step,  the  exhibi- 
tion has  become  a public 
project 

The  Tories  insisted  that 
competition  feature  in  every 
aspect  of  foe  exhibition,  so 
much  so  that  no  fewer  than  57 
competitive  bids  for  the  site 
of  foe  exhibition  had  to  be 
considered  before,  rather  in- 
evitably, Greenwich  in  south 
London  was  chosen.  This 


wasted  time,  raised  false 
hopes  and  ensured  that  the 
event  seemed  chaotic  from 
foe  outset. 

There  is  still  time  enough 
to  build  the  Rogers  dome. 
Contracts  have  been  issued, 
construction  experts  brought 
on  board  to  make  it  happen. 

Millennium  Central  is  con- 
fident that  it  can  open  on 
time.  It  has  appointed  experts 
to  bring  fresh  thinking  to  the 
rides,  stalls,  experiences, 
ideas  and  general  phantasma- 
goria visitors  might  expect 
from  a millennial  show. 
Among  these  are  Stephen 
Bayley.  the  former  director  of 
the  Design  Museum. 

On  paper,  foe  design  of  the 
dome  looks  vastly  improved 
from  its  earlier  showing  this 
year  when  it  looked  tike  an  Al- 
bert Speer  version  of  Ralph 
Tubb’s  Dome  of  Discovery  at 
the  Festival  of  Britain- 

The  exhibition  may  well 
help  to  regenerate  a slice  of 
old  London.  It  may  well  pay 
its  way.  It  might  even  be  a 
hugely  popular.  Or  as  one 
Labour  source  put  it  “We 
have  another  Concorde.  It 
may  or  It  may  not  fly.  People 
may  or  may  not  like  it.  But  it 
is  going  to  cost  a hell  of  a lot 
of  money  and  it  is  going  to 
come  in  over  budget." 

Who  knows  how  much  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  cost.  Well 
over  budget  surely.  It  did.  of 
course,  have  Christianity, 
and  later.  Thomas  a Becket: 
lasting  attractions  both.  Even 
if  Millennium  Central  finally 
comes  up  with  a Big  Idea, 
who  wants  to  be  martyr  to  an 
even  bigger  gamble? 


Jack  Cunningham 

Plans  abroad 


ITALY:  The  Vatican  plans 
to  build  50  churches  in  and 
around  Rome. 

SPAIN:  A new  branch  of 
the  Guggenheim  Museum, 
a metro  system,  a .spectacu- 
lar air  terminal  and  a 
transport  interchange  are 
to  be  built  under  the  head- 
ing of  Bilbao  2000. 

UNITED  STATES:  Los  An- 
geles will  celebrate  with 
the  completion  of  its  new- 
cathedral. 

JAPAN:  A 2.600ft  miilen- 
ninm  tower  is  planned  for 
Tokyo. 

AUSTRALIA:  Sydney  is 
busy  constructing  for  the 
Olympics  and  Melbourne 
plans  a 1 ,640ft  tower. 


if  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 

AN  EMPTY  ROCKER  in  Jack  E>anid’s  Hollow  reminds  us 
we’re  making  a bit  more  Jack  Daniel’s  these  days. 

Call  for  our  Tennessee  Whiskey  is  higher  than  ever 
right  now,  so  we’ve  had  to  forego  some  sitting  time 
Mind  you,  we’re  not  making  Jack  Darnel’s  faster. 

The  old  slow  way  we’ve  always  used  is  the  way 
we  know  you  like.  But  be  assured  we  are  working 
longer  to  supply  your  needs— no  matter  how  much 
we  miss  our  rockers. 


IACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Dobson 


sticks  to 


line  on 


NHS  cash 


Davtd  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


THE  Government 
was  left  battered 
last  night  by  24 
hours  of  unremit- 
ting controversy 
over  the  refusal  of  Frank  Dob- 
son, the  Health  Secretary,  to 
rule  out  raising  cash  for  the 
NHS  through  new  charges  for 
patient  services. 


After  what  was  probably 
the  worst  day  for  ministers 
since  the  general  election, 
they  were  insisting  that  the 
charges  mooted  were  scare- 
mongerlng,  while  repeating 
the  Formula  that  everything 
was  under  consideration  in 
the  planned  health  spending 
review. 

The  scale  of  the  NHS  finan- 
cial crisis  was  meanwhile  fur- 
ther underlined  by  a warning 
from  health  managers  th at 


the  backlog  of  hospital  main- 
tenance could  top  £10  bill  Inn. 

The  row  over  the  idea  of 
new  patient  charges  — for 
seeing  a GP,  for  food  and  ac- 
commodation in  hospital  and 
for  prescriptions  for  pension- 
ers, for  example  — erupted 
after  Mr  Dobson  fold  repor- 
ters on  Thursday  evening 
that  the  spending  review 
would  be  “no  holds  barred”. 

His  comments  coincided 
with  the  release  of  an  open 
letter  to  him  from  senior  doc- 
tors at  Northwick  Park  hospi- 
tal, north  London,  warning 
that  patient  services  were  at 
breaking  point  because  of 
financial  pressures. 

As  the  row  overshadowed 
the  first  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
I tear's  meet-the- people  discus- 
sions — on  juvenile  crime  — 
he  was  forced  to  intervene. 
Fears  of  new  charges,  he  said, 
were  “completely  over- 
blown". 

Mr  Blair  told  journalists: 
“Of  course  we  have  got  to 
look  at  ways  to  get  value  for 
money  and  make  the  savings 
necessary  to  improve  the 
NHS.  but  we  will  not  do  any- 
thing which  is  against  the 
principle  of  the  NHS  or  our 
manifesto." 

Mr  Dobson  professed  him- 
self amazed  at  the  contro- 
versy. But  he  and  Alistair 
Darling.  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  repeated  that 
the  spending  review  would 


‘Labour  commits  itself  anew  to  the 
historic  principle:  that  if  you  are  ill  or 
injured,  there  will  be  a national  health 
service  there  to  help;  and  access  to  it  will 
be  based  on  need  and  need  alone  - not 
on  your  ability  to  pay,  or  on  who  your  GP 
happens  to  be  or  on  where  you  live’ 

Labour  election  manifesto.  May  1 


Qs  ‘Do  you  now  rule  out  charges?* 

A:  To  start  excluding  things  would 
mean  that  before  too  long  you  would 
end  up  reviewing  nothing’ 

ASstaurDaHing,  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  June  13 


look  at  all  options.  “The  key 
point  is  that  one  government, 
orx*  day,  had  to  fair*  fun- 
damental look.”  Mr  Darling 
said  on  BBC  radio.  ,rWe  are 
not  gplng  to  shrink  fWrni  tRat 
task.  To  shrink  from  it  would 
be  irresponsible." 

Opposition  politicians 
seized  on  the  Government's 
discomfort,  hi  a Hiftarmrpg 
role  reversal,  Stephen  Dar- 
rell, former  health  secretary, 
accused  Labour  of  betraying 


the  “historic"  principle  of 
NHS  care  based  on  need,  not 
ability  to  pay.  which  had  been 
reiterated  in  its  election 
manifesto. 

“Two  months  later,  they 
have  shown  this  commitment 
to  be  worthless,"  Mr  Dorrell 
said. 

The  Conservatives  gleefully 
produced  a press  release 
issued  by  Mr  Dobson  in  1987, 
j when  he  was  shadow  health 
minister,  accusing  the  Tory 


government  of  having  “kept 
under  wraps  the  far-right  idea 
of  charging  for  visiting  the 
doctor  or  for  staying  in 
hospital". 

The  liberal  Democrats  said 
Labour  was  paying  the  price 

for  adopting  the  last  govern- 
ment’s spending  plans  for  the 
port  two  years  and  for  reject- 
ing any  suggestion  of  raising 
income  tax. 

Simon  Hughes,  Lib  Dem 
health  spokesman,  said:  “It  is 
crazy  now  for  the  Labour  gov- 
ernment to  imply  that  higher 
charges  may  be  introduced 
but  to  say  that  higher  public 
expenditure  will  be  ruled 
out.” 

Reaction  in  the  NHS  was 
divided.  Some  groups  said 
ministers  should  not  even  be 
considering  new  charges,  but 
others  argued  that  the  plight 
of  the  service  was  so  grave  | 
that  the  nettle  had  to  be . 
grasped. 

At  its  conference  In  Cardiff 
the  Institute  of  Health  Ser- 
vices Management  published 
official  figures  showing  a 
backlog  of  £2.4  billion  in  NHS 
hospital  maintenance  in  Eng- 
land alone. 

The  institute  said  £500  mil- 
lion was  needed  immediately  1 
to  ensure  public  safety. 

It  also  suggested  that  the 
official  estimate  was  a gross 
underestimate,  the  true  back- 
log being  possibly  four  times 
as  great- 


route  deal 


Duncan  Campbell 
in  Belfast 


Loyalists  issued  a 
message  of  no  compro- 
mise last  night  when 
they  gave  formal 
notice  to  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  of  their  plans  to 
march  along  Portadown's 
Catholic  Garvaghy  Road  next 
month,  snubbing  a compro- 
mise proposed  by  two  Belfast 
newspapers. 

Despite  more  than  20,000 
people  telephoning  to  support 
the  offered  by  the  main 
dally  papers,  the  unionist 
News  Letter,  and  the  nation- 
alist Irish  News,  events  in 
Portadown  and  Londonderry 
yesterday  suggested  no  Imme- 
diate solution  is  in  sight 
In  response,  community 
leaders  called  Cor  the  Orange- 
men to  be  barred  from  march- 
ing along  the  nationalist  Gar- 
vaghy Road  in  Portadown  and 
the  Lower  Orxneau  Road  in 
Belfast  next  month. 

Representatives  of  the  na- 
tionalist Lower  Ormsau  Con- 
cerned Community  travelled 
to  London  yesterday  to  de- 
liver a letter  to  Mr  Blair  at 
Downing  Street. 

The  newspapers  had  sug- 
gested on  Thursday  that  the 
controversial  Orange  Order 
march  to  and  from  Drumcree 
parish  church  on  July  6 
should  be  held  one  year  and 
re-routed  one  year. 

But  a stormy  meeting  orga- 
nized by  the  Parades  Commis- 
sion in  Portadown  on  Thurs- 
day night  ended  in  acrimony. 
Almost  all  of  the  200  attend- 
ing backed  the  Orange  Order 
plans  for  the  march  to  go 

flhoari 

One  speaker,  Chris  Moffett, 
of  the  Women’s  Coalition, 
who  questioned  the  right  of 
the  marchers  and  said  she 


The  professionals’  view 


JOHN  SPIERS,  chairman  of 
the  Patients’  Association: 
“We  should  not  fear  thfa 
review.  What  is  crucial  Is 
not  that  something  has  to 
be  paid  for,  but  that  the  in- 
comes of  the  poor  are 
topped  np.  1 would  like  to 
see  responsible  discussion 
of  the  idea  of  a voucher,  or 
what  1 have  called  ‘patient 

fund  holding  ’ . This  Is  not 
1947:  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  middle-class  people 
able  to  contribute  farther.” 


that’s  so,  we  have  to  look  at 
these  kind  of  options.” 


Anatom 


TOM  BOLGER,  deputy  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Nursing: 
“Labour  should  ditch  thi« 
idea,  and  they  should  be 
looking  for  other  solutions. 
Patients  will  face  hurdles 
they  don’t  need  to  face  if 
they  have  to  worry  about 
whether  they  can  afford  for 
a check-up.” 


Northwick  Park 
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Patterns  seen  test  year' 


O Acddont  and 


O Day  Cases:  12VOOO 


ROBERT  MAXWELL,  chief 
executive  of  the  King’s 
Fund  health  policy  think 
tank:  “Paying  for  health 
services  would  unquestion- 
ably penalise  the  poor.  Evi- 
dence from  America  shows 
that  when  charges  are  in- 
troduced it  reduces  demand 
for  health  care — especially 
among  disadvantaged 
groups.  Studies  show  that 
people  with  illness  delay 
care  to  the  point  where 
treatment  becomes  more 
expensive  in  the  long  run.” 


TOBY  HARRIS,  director  of 
the  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Health  Councils:  “If 
these  kinds  of  issues  are  go- 
ing to  be  considered,  there 
must  be  a proper  public  de- 
bate about  it  Many  pa- 
tients would  rather  have 
this  option,  if  they  can  af- 
ford it,  than  being  told  that 
certain  types  of  treatment 
are  being  ruled  out” 
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of  which  raffias  eonwrfse 


lived  near  the  proposed  Gar- 
vaghy Road  route,  was  tola: 
"Away  and  sit  there  with 
your  Fenian  friends." 

She  received  a security  es- 
cort out  of  the  debate-  No 
st  the.  meeting  identified 
themselves  as  Cntholic,  and 
there  wore  protests  When 
camera  crews  started'  to  film 
the  proceedings. 

Nearby, « separate  meeting 
of  two  people  organised  by  the 
Garvaghy  Rond  Coalition  in- 
dicated that  the  local  resi- 
dents will  continue  to  resist 
plans  for  the  march*.  . 

Brendan  MacCiunnaith.  of 
the  Coalition,  said  that  it  now 
looked  likely  that  a' demon- 
stration against  the  march 
would  be  organised.  "People 
made  it  clear  that  the  Orange 
Order  should  voluntarily  re- 
route,”  he  said. 

The  RUC  chief  constable, 
Ronnie  Flanagan,  also  urged 
compromise.  “People  should 
not  focus  so  much  un  the  ac- 
ceptability or  otherwise  of  the 
one  suggested  solution  to -the 
problem,  but  rather  more  on 
the  one  basic  rule  to  be  fol- 
lowed. that  whatever  the  out- 
come — violence  or  the  threat 
of  violence.  Is  unacceptable 
and  must  not  be  used.”;  be 
said. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary, Mo  Mowlam,  yester- 
day pledged  "one  last  at- 
tempt" to  include  Sinn  Fein 
in  peace  talks  — but  only 
with  a commitment  to  a 
ceasefire.  She  was  aiming  for 
a peace  settlement  by  May 
1998. 

Ms  Mowlam,  speaking  in  an 
interview  with  the  Manches- 
ter Evening  News  too  days 
before  the  anniversary  of  the 
IRA  bombing  of  the  city,  said: 
‘They’ve  asked  for  another 
meeting  and  in  principle  I’ve 
agreed  to  it.  depending  on 
what  happens  on  the  ground." 
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O femme:  £834  laSKon 


PHILIP  HUNT,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  NHS  Confedera- 
tion: “I  would  like  to  see 
more  tax  fimding  used  for 
the  NHS  because  that’s  the 
simplest  and  most  cost- 
effective  way.  But  maybe 
that’s  not  the  choice  on 
offer  from  the  public.  If 


DR  JUDY  GILLEY.  British 
Medical  Association  coun- 
cil member:  “It  would  be 
appalling  for  the  relation- 
ship with  our  patients,  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  prejudge 
the  outcome  of  this  incredi- 
bly important  exploration. 
We  are  in  financial  crisis. 
.The  gap  between  public  ex- 
pectation and  what  the 
Government  Is  prepared  to 
spend  on  the  NHS  is  grow- 
ing daily.” 


and  Harrow  Health 
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Great  war  ‘coward’ 
honoured  at  last 


Main  Wards 


Areas 


David  Ward 


■ contributed  some  £13 


tatalincoma. 


Accident  & Emerges 


Nurses’  clemency  plea  hinges  on  victim’s  brother 


Kathy  Evans 


THE  Saudi  judges  trying 
the  case  of  two  British 
nurses  accused  of  mur- 
der have  insisted  that  Frank 
Gilford,  the  victim’s  brother, 
give  his  opinion  on  clemency 
before  the  verdict. 


The  trial  resumes  tomor- 
row, and  the  nurses’  lawyer, 
Saleh  Hejailan.  expects  it  to 
begin  with  an  opening  state- 
ment from  Mr  Gilford’s  Saudi 
I lawyer. 

Until  now.  Mr  Gilford  has 
insisted  that  he  would  only 
give  his  view  on  clemency 
after  the  Saudi  courts  had 


THE  PAPER  WITH 


The  Observer 


The  underground  story 
of  Grandpappy,  Denise 
and  their  diifd-to-tee 
(if  he’s  a boy,  they  Ye 
calling  him  Doug) 


| handed  down  their  verdicts. 
In  the  past,  appeals  for  clem- 
ency have  been  granted  at  the 
last  moment  In  one  recent 
case,  this  happened  at  the  exe- 
cution square. 

If  Mr  Gilford  refuses  clem- 
ency. then  not  even  the  Saudi 
king  could  interfere. 

All  death  sentences  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  king  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  Mr  Gil- 1 
ford’s  rights  as  a relative,  If 
recognised  by  the  court, 
would  supersede  those  of  the 
monarch,  said  Mr  Hejailan. 


Another  key  Issue  which 
could  decide  the  fate  of  the 
two  nurses  will  be  the  status 
of  their  confessions  made  ear- 
lier to  police  and  a court 

The  two  women,  Deborah 
Parry  and  Lucille  McLauch- 
Jan,  allegedly  provided  the 
police  with  two  lengthy  and 
lurid  confessions  of  the  night 
of  violence  that  followed 
Yvonne  Gilford’s  alleged  deci- 
sion to  end  her  lesbian 
relationship  with  Parry. 

The  confessions  were  sub- 
sequently withdrawn  by  the 


two  womenafter  statements  to 
their  lawyers  that  they  had 
been  made  to  strip  and  were 
beaten,  and  sexually  groped 
by  police  officers. 

Their  withdrawal  coincided 
with  statements  from  the  vic- 
tim’s brother  that  he  would 
be  reluctant  to  grant  clem- 
ency  if  the  women  were  found  , 
guilty  by  the  Saudi  courts. 

Given  that  there  were  no  I 
lawyers  present  and  no  tape 
recording  taken  of  the  inter- , 
views,  the  question  will  be 
whose  word  the  court  will  ac- 1 


cept  - the  two  nurses,  or  the 
police  officers. 

The  issue  also  poses  a par- 
ticular dilemma  for  the  Saudi 
government.  If  the  court 
rejects  the  confessions,  then 
this  would  imply  acceptance 
that  their  police  force  indulge 
in  humiliation  and  sAvpaT 
abuse  of  women  prisoners. 

Saleh  Hejailan  said  yester- 
day that  he  expected  a further 
two  hearings  after  tomor- 
row’s trial,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  other  evidence  pre- 
sented by  the  court 


A COUNCIL  announced 
yesterday  It  will  add 
to  its  war  memorial 
the  name- of  a -soldier  exe- 
cuted by  a firing  squad  for 
cowardice  in  1917. 

Sergeant  Will  Stones  was 
court  mart! ailed  and  shot 
for  “shamefully  casting 
away  his  rifle”  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy. 

Tom  Stones,  Will’s  great- 
nephew,  discovered  last 
year  that  he  had  a relative  1 
whose  existence  had  been 
almost  obliterated  from 
family  memory-  He  has 
since  campaigned  to  have  I 
Sgt  Stones  commemorated : 
In  his  home  town  of  Crook, 
Co  Durham,  and  for  minis- 
ters to  authorise  a pardon. 

Neil  Stonehouse,  deputy 
leader  of  Wear  Valley  coun- 
cil in  Co  Durham,  said  that 
after  negotiations  with 
councillors  and  the  Royal 
British  Legion,  he  had  pro- 
posed that  Sgt  Stones’s 
name  should  be  added  to 
the  war  memorial.  “We 


Will  Stones . . . executed  for 
throwing  away  his  rifle 


wanted  to  honour  the 
man.”  he  said.  “We  felt 
quite  strongly  about  the 
whole  issue.” 

Tom  Stones,  who  will  be 
Invited  to  a ceremony 
marking  the  addition  of  his 
uncle’s  name,  said  he  was 
surprised  and  delighted.  “I 
thought  1 would  have  to 
make  a presentation  to 
them  but  they  have  done  it 
off  their  own  bat.”  he  said. 


Dan  Glaister  says  the  composer  has  had  to  take  a starring  role  in  his  ailing  company  again 

Lloyd  Webber  makes  himself  Really  Useful 


IT  has  not  been  a good 
month  for  the  millionaire 
composer  Lord  Lloyd  Web 
ber.  Last  week  a flock  of 
cormorants  removed  7.500 
carp  from  a lake  on  his  Syd- 
monton  Court  estate. 

Yesterday  he  confirmed 
speculation  that  his  Really 
Useful  Group  was  in  trouble 
when  he  admitted  that  it 
feced  loses  of  up  to  £10  mil- 
lion this  year.  And  he  is  ex- 
pected shortly  to  announce 
the  closure  of  his  production 
of  The  Phantom  Of  The  Opera 
In  Basel,  Switzerland,  with 
the  less  of 308 jobs. 

After  the  departure  of  Pat- 
rick McKenna,  the  Really 
UseftU  Group  chief  executive, 
last  month.  Lord  Lloyd  Web 
her  has  taken  over  the  day-to- 
day  running  of  the  group. 

“I  had  hoped  with  my  50th 
birthday  coming  up  next  year 
that  I*d  never  have  to  touch 
anything  to  do  with  the  com- 


pany again,”  he  said.  “But  the 
feet  is  that  it’s  going  to  lose 
this  big  amount  of  money  tMa 
year  and  I feel  I’ve  got  to  turn 
the  Really  Useful  Group  Into 
a real  theatrical  organisation 
again.” 

Although  the  group  re- 
corded profits  of  £46.2  million 
for  the  year  to  June  1994  and 
has  seen  profits  above  £30 
million  for  the  past  two  years, 
there  have  been  indications 
for  some  time  that  It  had  over- 
extended itself 

There  are  four  big  Lloyd 
Webber  shows  running  in 
London  — ■ Cats,  Starlight  Ex- 
press, The  Phantom  Of  The 
Opera  and  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar  — but  it  Is  n years 
since  the  composer  had  a big 
hit,  the  opening  of  Phantom 
In  1986.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a series  of  modestly  suc- 
cessful musicals  and  the  odd 
failure  — La  Bete,  Laid  Me  A 

Tenor. 


The  talk  now  is  of  retrench- 
ment  and  a scaling  down  of 
the  group’s  ambitions.  In- 
stead of  feature  films,  live  vid- 
eos are  mooted.  And  Lord 
Lloyd  Webber  hints  that  he  is 
questioning  the  viability  of 
the  mega- musical,  a genre  he 
helped  create. 

“Because  shows  like  Phan- 
tom have  been  huge  there  has 
been  a belief  among  people 
doing  budgets  that  there  is  fet 
in  musicals.  For  a new  show, 
there  is  none,"  he  said. 

His  production  of  Whistle 
Down  The  Wind,  which 
opened  in  Washington  last 
year,  did  not  transfer  to 
Broadway  as  planned.  Instead 
Lord  Lloyd  Webber  closed  the 
show. 

It  is  in  America  that  many 
of  the  group's  weaknesses 
have  been  exposed.  The  profit 
figures  for  the  American  arm, 
the  Really  Useful  Theater 
Company,  look  healthy,  until 


they  are  set  against  dividends 
paid  to  shareholders. 

In  June  1395,  profits  of  330.7 
million  (about  £20  mill  inn) 
were  listed.  But  with  a payout 
of  $35.6  million,  the  situation 
looked  less  rosy.  The  com- 
pany was  also  borrowing 
heavfly,  with  bank  overdrafts 
listed  at  $27.3  million  and 
total  liabilities  of  $103.8 
million. 

Private  investors  in  Lord 
Lloyd  Webber's  shows  have  I 
not  been  happy  with  the 
return.  Costs  have  soared  for 
the  big  shows,  with  investors 
complaining  of  a lack  of  fi- 
nancial prudence  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  operation. 

American  investors  com- 
plained that  they  lost  all  their 
investment  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les production  of  Sunset  Bou- 
levard, which  was  closed  by 
Loni  Lloyd  Webber  after  his 
hiring  and  firing  of  Faye 
Dunaway  in  the  role  of 


Norma  Desmond.  Only  after 
strong  protests  were  they 
compensated  with  shares  in  a 
poorly  performing  Canadian 
production  of  the  show.  * 

Investors  also  bore  the  cost  i 
of  another  spat,  between 
Lloyd  Webber  Patti  LuPone- 
,when  he  reneged  on  his 
promise  to  give  her  the  Des- 
mond role,  which  she  had  per- 
formed in  London.  A $1  mU- 
lionsettlement  was  reached, 
paid  out  of  the  show’s  capital- 
isation. in  other  words  by  the  1 
Investors.  Now  Lord  Lloyd 
Webber  has  carried  out  a 
coup  on  his  own  company, 
taking  control  and  focusing 
attention  on  the  theatre.  He 
may  have  his  work  cut  out. 
The  group,  which  he  founded 
20  years  ago,  is  now  part- 
owned  by  PolyGram. 

Although  Lord  Lloyd  Web- 
ber's right-hand  map  John 
Reid,  has  cleared  the  air  with 
PolyGram  to  allow  Lord 


Lloyd  Webber  to  run  the  busi- 
ness. the  Dutch-owned  group 
has  an  option  to  buy  the  rest 
of  . the  Really  Useful  Group  in 
2003.  Lord  Uoyd  Webber  has 
six  years  to  come  up  with  a 
hit. 
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Lloyd  Webber  . . . ’There  Is 
no  fet  in  a new  musical' 
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Countdown  to  Amsterdam  summit 
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Faded  leaders  leave  power  vacuum 


£ ;•>«#*■  y: 


Stephen  Bates  fn  Brussels 

UROPEAN  leaders 
head  for  Monday's 
Amsterdam  sum- 
^^1  mlt  this  weekend 
anxious  to  see 
whether  it  can  shape  the 
fiiture  of  the  European  Union 
and  the  single  currency,  and 
whether  powerful  players  will 
emerge  to  take  the  EU  into 
the  new  mUlenium. 

A new  treaty  will  reshape 
the  EU  and  its  Institutions, 
and  the  stability  pact  will  lace 
up  the  single  currency  pro- 
ject. But  how  they  are  oper- 
ated will  depend  on  a number 
of  little-known  backroom 
operators. 

It  is  clear  that  the  old  order 
has  cracked.  Francois  Mitter- 
rand is  dead,  John  Major  anH 
Margaret  Thatcher  have  gone 
and  both  Chancellor  Helmut 


Kohl  of  Germany  and  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  of 
France  have  been  wounded 
perhaps  fatally,  by  their 
recent  political 

miscalculations. 

While  Mr  Kohl  remains  a 
dominating  figure  — no  one 
who  saw  him  steaming  into 
the  Christian  Democrat  lead- 
ers1 meeting  in  .Strasbourg 

this  week  to  rule  out  any  sug- 
gestion of  delay  hi  agreeing 
the  stability  pact  could  doubt 
that  But  he  looks  vulnerable 
after  giving  in  to  the  German 
miners  and  the  Bundesbank 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  »T»d  his 
allies  and  acolytes  are  failing 
away. 

He  is  reportedly  angry  with 
Mr  Chirac  — never  a soul- 
mate — over  the  French  elec- 
tion fiasco  and  has  not  fbrmed 
close  bonds  with  Europe's 
more  recent  rightwing  lead- 
ers, such  as  Spain’s  colour- 


less former  tax  collector  Jos6 
Maria  Aaiar  or  Italy's  Roma- 
no ProdL  Even  Ireland's  John 
Bruton,  on  whom  he  ***«! 
after  deciding  Mr  Major  was 
not  up  toil;  is  now  on  the  way 

out,  and  win  only  be  in  Am- 
sterdam because  Bertie 
Ahern's  new  coalition  has  not 
yet  taken  office. 

No  wonder  members  of  Mr 


can  — Mr  Kohl  Is  still  a 
pragmatist 

Observers  will  be  watching 
French  body  language  to  see 
whether  Mr  Chirac  and  the 
Socialist  prime  minister,  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  can  work  together 

on  their  first  joint  interna- 
tional outing.  They  have  , 
France  must  speak  with  one 
voice,  but  the  omens  were  not 


retreat  and  how  will  he  sell  it 
back  home  the  unions 
recognise  it  contains  no  cast- 
iron  commitments  on  job 
creation? 

Into  the  pofawtfaT  vacuum 
of  significant  new  players 
will  step  Mr  Blair.  EU  leaders 
queued  up  to  have  their 
photographs  taken  with  him 
at  Noordjwik  recently  in  the 


Claude  Juncker.  Luxem- 
bourg’s prime  minister  and  fi- 
nance minister,  drafter  of  the 

stability  pact  and  head  of  the 
next  six  months'  EU  presi- 
dency. But  can  such  a small 
state  provide  a significant 

leader? 

The  success  of  the  summit : 
wiD  depend  on  whether  the 
Dutch,  who  hold  the  current 


if  the  man  who  apparently  talked  Mr  Major  out  of  resigning  after  Black 
Wednesday  is  still  there,  the  Tories  can’t  accuse  Labour  of  selling  out 


Kohl's  staff  — such  as  special 
adviser  Joachim  Bitteiilch,  a 
more  influential  figure  in 
many  ways  than  the  foreign 
minister.  Klaus  ttinkai  t or 
even  Thso  Waigel,  the  finance 
minister — have  been  asking: 
“Can  we  trust  Blair?"  It  looks 
as  if  they  have  decided  they 


good  this  week  with  the  new 
government  saying  it  wanted 
the  stability  pact  delayed  and 
Mr  Chirac  announcing  it 
would  be  agreed. 

Now  it  looks  as  though  Mr 
Jospin  will  settle  fnataad  for  a 
form  of  words  on  unemploy- 
ment Will  this  be  his  first 


hope  that  big  electoral  star- 
dust would  rub  off.  but  they 
fear  he  wight  fan  into  the  Old 
British  habit  of  hectoring  the 
Continentals  and  that  will  not 
work. 

Mr  Blair  is  not  the  only 
emerging  figure  on  the  scene 
— eyes  are  turning  to  Jean- 


presidency,  can  bring  the 
treaty  and  the  stability  pact  to 
agreement  next  week. 

WIm  Kok,  the  prime  minis- 
ter. and  Hans  Van  Mlerlo,  tee 
foreign  minister,  win  be  cen- 
tre-stage. Two  large,  slightly 
dishevelled  and  ponderous 
men  — one  slightly  more  left- 


wing than  the  other  — they 
have  to  jolly  the  show  to  its 
conclusion. 

But  It  is  Mr  Van  Mierlo’s 
deputy,  Michiel  Fatun,  minis- 
ter for  European  affairs,  a 
stiff  liberal  lawyer  and  for- 
mer diplomat,  who  will  have 
done  most  of  the  backroom 
work. 

He  and  Mr  Van  Mierlo  do 
not  get  on  and.  if  the  treaty  is 
more  limited  *h«n  the  Euro- 
enthusiast foreign  minister 
would  like.  Mr  Baffin,  the 
scion  of  a Dutch  political  dy-  I 
nasty  (bis  brother  Schelto  is 
socialist  mayor  of  Amster- 
dam), will  get  both  the  blame  l 
and  the  credit  Blame  for  not 
seizing  the  task  with  suffi- 
cient crusading  zeal  and 
Credit  for  bringing  an  IS 
member  states  to  the  signing 
ceremony. 

The  Dutch  desperately 
want  this  treaty  sealed  under 


their  presidency  — as  was 
Maastricht  — and  will  be 
miffed  if  anyone  foils  them. 

Mr  Patijn  is  not  the  only 
backroom  boy.  Also  in  tbe 
shadows  Is  Sir  Stephen  Wall, 
Britain’s  ambassador  to  the 

EU.  who  has  switched 
smoothly  from  obstructing 
the  treaty  for  his  old  master. 
Mr  Major,  to  reaching  deals 

on  issues  such  as  immigra- 
tion for  Mr  Blair. 

Sir  Stephen  is  almost  talls- 
raanic  to  New  Labour.  If  the 
old  Downing  Street  hand  who 
apparently  talked  Mr  Major 
out  of  resigning  in  the  wake 
of  Black  Wednesday  is  still 
there,  tee  Conservatives  can 
hardly  accuse  Labour  of  sell- 
ing out. 

He  also  knows  where  all  the 
hostages  to  fortune  of  the  ne- 
gotiations are  burled. 

Martin  WooKacott,  page  9 


Risky  tightrope  looms 
in  central  Europe 


Problems  of 
expansion 


John  Palmer 
in  Brussels 

Agreement  on  a new 
European  Union  treaty 
.would  mark  the  start  of 
a dramatic  phase  of  develop- 
ment and  expansion  Car  the 
EU,  allowing  negotiations  to 
begin  next  summer  on  the  ad- 
mission of  five  or  six  new 
member  countries  from  cen- 
tral Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  publication  this  week 
of  the  final  draft  text  by  the 
Dutch  presidency  of  tee  EU 
underlines  the  extent  to 
which  the  Amsterdam  treaty 
may  only  prove  to  be  the  first 
instalment  of  more  far  reach- 
ing constitutional  changes. 

A new  intergovernmental 
conference  to  extend  reform 
of  the  ElTs  institutions  is  ex- 
pected to  be  held  befom  the 
first  wave  of  new  members 
join  in  about  8002. 

Member  governments  will 
defer  until  then  the  thorny 
question  of  redistributing 
votes  within  the  Council  of 
Ministers  from  the  smaller 
EU  countries  to  those  with 
larger  populations.  The  Dutch 
presidency  has  decided  to  de- 
lay decisions  on  the  linked 
question  of  a smaller  but 
more  influential  European 
Commission  until  it  sees  how 
many  new  countries  will  be 

admitted  in  that  first  wave.  . 

The  Union  is  already  com- 
mitted to  a very  tight  time- 
table for  expansion,  probably 
in  several  stages,  which  could 
culminate  in  an  EU  of  per- 
haps 30  or  more  member 
states  by  2010.  But  it  will  have 
to  walk  a delicate  tightrope 


between  a too  rapid  expan- 
sion and  tee  unintended  cre- 
ation of  new  divisions  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 

Next  month  the  Commis- 
sion will  say  which  countries 
are  best  prepared  for  mem- 
bership. Its  report  will  spell 
out  the  potentially  painful 
reforms  of  EU  policies  — 
above  all  agriculture  — that 
will  have  to  be  settled  before 
Poland,  Hungary,  the  ftw»nh 
Republic,  Slovenia,  and  possi- 
bly Cyprus  and  Estonia,  are 
admitted. 

Formal  accession  negotia- 
tions win  begin  early  next 
i summer  with  the  selected 
front-runners.  But  there  is 
growing  pressure  on  the  EU 


Painful  reforms  of 
EU  agricultural 
policies  will  have 
to  be  settled 
before  new  states 
are  admitted 


also  to  open  negotiations  with 
a range  of  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Bulgaria,  Romania. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  even 
though  they  are  unlikely  to 
join  the.  "first  wave”  of  new 
members. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  a politi- 
cal backlash  in  countries 
whose  applications  are  ini- 
tially rejected,  the  French 
government  has  proposed 
that  they  be  given  compensa- 
tory membership  In  a stand- 
ing conference  with  the  EU.  i 
The  later  entrants  would  be 
encouraged  to  co-operate  with 
tee  EU  on  fighting  cross-bor- 
der crime  and  on  foreign  pol- 
icy issues,  as  well  as  prepar- 
ing for  the  rigours  of  eventual 
foil  membership. 


Next  year  will  see  the  be- 
ginning of  difficult  Internal 
negotiations  to  overhaul  the 
ElTs  budget  and  spending  pol- 
icies. This  will  inevitably 
mean  some  future  diversion 
of  development  aid  from  the 
existing  southern  Earope 
members  to  the  newcomers  in 
eastern  Europe.  Reform  of  tee 
common  agricultural  policy, 
which  has  already  led  to  a fen 
in  farm  production  subsidies, 
will  probably  mean  a switch 
of  aid  from  agricultural  out- 
put to  measures  to  encourage 
environmentally  friendly 
forms  of  rural  development 

Next  year  wU)  also  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Western  European  Union  — 
the  “European  pillar  of 
Nato”.  Although  the  Amster- 
dam treaty  will  duck  the 
question  of  how  quickly  to 
move  to  a European  defence 
union,  the  issue  is  certain  to 
resurface  over  the  next  few 
years  as  Nato  assumes  more 
of  a European  and  less  of  an 

American  character. 

Decisions  on  the  final  shape 
of  European  security  and  de- 
fence policy  will  also  depend 
an  the  evolution  of  relations 
between  Russia  and  both 
Nato  and  the  EU.  Some  ex- 
perts predict  that  Nato  will 
evolve  increasingly  into  a 
pan-European  security  part- 
nership with  Russia,  leaving 
the  European  Union,  through 
the  WEU,  responsible  for  a 
range  of  regional  peacekeep- 
ing and  security  missions 

The  new  treaty  cannot 
come  into  force  until  it  has 
been  ratified  by  all  15  mem- 
ber states  of  the  EU.  This  Is 
expected  to  take  at  least  two 
years  and  could  lead  to  an  up- 
set of  tee  kind  which  nearly 
derailed  tee  1391  Maastricht 
treaty,  when  it  was  initially 
rejected  by  the  Danish  people 
in  a referendum.  The  treaty 
was  eventually  aproved  in  a 
second  referendum. 


A Dutch  police  diver  gives  the  thumbs-up  during  a security  check  of  the  Stahonderskade  canal  in  Amsterdam  yesterday,  next  to  the  Netherlands  Bank 
building  where  the  European  Union  summit  is  to  be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  photograph;  dusanvramc 


a very  sweet  return. 


i teed  t o 2/  hih'  1999 
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With,  our  Bigk  Interest  Deposit  your  money 
is  only  tied  up  for  a short  time.  Yet  you'll  earn 
interest  it  a race  you’d  normally  associate  with  a 
longer  term  investment. 

Furthermore,  your  rate  is  fixed  throughout 
die  rwn,  which  means  your  rate  of  return  is 
guaranteed,  . 

Tbe  safety  of  your  initial  investment  is  abo 
guaranteed.  So,  in  addition  to  rhe  interest  you’ll 
cam,  you'll  have  your  filH  original  sum  ar  chc  end  of 
the  term  to  rein  vest  or  withdraw. 


To  advantage  of  this  attractive  investment 

opportunity,  you  need  just  £2,500  to  deposit. 
And  you  Ain’t  even  have  to  be  an  existing 
Lloyds  Bank  customer. 

All  we  ask  is  char  you  move  fast.  The  offer 

doses  on  25  July  1997  at  the  latest;  although  if 
AmartA  is  high  we  may  have  to  withdraw  it  earlier. 
So  callus  today  and  tell  us  how  much  you  wish  to 
invar  an A which  terms  you  would  prefer. 

■ And  take  advantage  of  an  investment  that's 
short,  bur  definitely  sweet 


Treaty’s  key 
proposals 


• The  abolition  of  internal 
borders  over  five  years 
with  responsibility  for  im- 
migration and  asylum  pol- 
icy passing  to  the  EU,  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  will  retain 
frontier  controls  but  will 
be  able  to  participate  in 
joint  policy-making  in  any 
areas. 

• Powers  to  enable 
countries  to  co-operate 
more  closely  if  they  wish 
without  being  prevented  by 
a small  minority.  Different 
rules  will  govern  "flexibili- 
ty” for  different  areas  of 
decision-making. 

• A new  employment  chap- 
ter committing  the  EU  to 
make  Job  creation  an  overr- 
iding economic  priority, 
and  measures  to  strengthen 
social  policy. 

• Closer  co-operation  be- 
tween police,  customs  and 
other  authorities  to  fight 
transnational  crime. 

• More  qualified  majority 
voting  and  a consequent 
reduction  in  the  use  of  the 
national  veto.  New  areas 
for  majority  voting  include 
the  right  of  movement  and 
residence,  social  security 
measures  to  ensure  free- 
dom of  movement  within 
the  EU,  policy  on  the  treat- 
ment of  foreign  nationals, 
culture,  industry,  research, 
the  environment,  action 
agahwii  fraud  and  customs 
co-operation. 

• When  the  EU  expands  by 


Move  to  relax  entry  criteria 
sinks  Bundesbank  goals 


Monetary 

union 


John  Palmer 

THE  fraught  confronta- 
tion between  France 
and  Germany  over 
parallel  action  to  boost  jobs 
and  growth  in  Europe  in- 
creases the  prospects  of  a 
very  different  kind  of  mon- 
etary union  in  1999  to  that 
favoured  by  the  German 
Bundesbank. 

If  a weekend  of  diplo- 
macy aimed  at  reconciling 
Franco-German  differences 
succeeds,  EU  finance  minis- 
ters will  meet  In  Amster- 
dam tomorrow  night  — on 
the  eve  of  the  summit  — to 
approve  a declaration  on 
jobs  and  growth.  This 
would  be  endorsed  by  EU 
heads  of  government  when 
they  ratify  the  legal  text  of 
the  stability  pact 
But  EU  governments  and 

central  banks  are,  in  any 
case,  dropping  clear  hints 
that  the  Maastricht  treaty 
conditions  for  joining  the 
single  currency  will  now  be 
Interpreted  more  flexibly 
than  the  Bundesbank  and 
other  monetary  conserva- 


group  with  budget  deficits 
above  3 per  cent  if  they  can 
show  this  is  "temporary” 
and  that  the  “excessive  def- 
icit” is  being  corrected. 

The  less  rigid  approach  to 

EMU  qualification  will  al- 
most certainly  mean  that 
many  EU  countries  — possi- 
bly 10  or  11  — will  take  part 
in  monetary  union  from  the 
start. 

Only  Greece  and  possibly 
Italy  will  frail  tbe  entrance 
requirements  for  1999. 
Britain,  Denmark  and  | 
Sweden  are  expected  to 
quality  bnt  then  to  delay 
their  membership  for  polit- 
ical reasons. 

The  French  Socialist  gov- 
ernment, like  the  German 
Christian  Democrat-led  co- 
alition, accepts  the  need  for 
sanctions  against  single- 
currency  countries  run- 
ning up  excessive  deficits 
in  the  years  ahead.  Nor 
does  It  contest  the  need  for 
an  autonomous  central 
bank  to  run  EU  monetary 
policy. 

But  France  and  a growing 
number  of  EU  governments 
insist  on  much  closer  co-or- 
dination by  national  gov- 
ernments of  economic  pol- 
icy within  the  euro  group  — 
including  employment  and 
growth  strategy.  This,  they 


believe,  is  essential  if  the 
strong  monetary  pillar  of 
EMU  is  to  be  balanced  by  a 
stronger  economic  pillar. 

Tbe  idea  is  not  so  much  to 
transfer  more  spending 
powers  to  Brussels  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  but  to  extend  the 
monitoring  of  national  eco- 
nomic performance  to  in- 
clude growth  and  employ- 
ment as  well  as  deficits, 
inflation  and  debt  levels.  In 
practice,  this  will  increase 
pressure  on  governments  to 
produce  results  on  jobs  at 
least  as  impressive  as  those 
achieved  In  bringing  down 
inflation  and  budget 
deficits. 

There  are  likely  to  be 
other  alarms  and  crises  be- 
fore monetary  union  is 

finally  launched.  The  Lux- 
embourg government, 
which  takes  over  the  EU 
presidency  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  wants  “Indicative” 
exchange  rates  for  curren- 
cies joining  the  euro  to  be 
fixed  this  autumn  — six 
months  before  the  selection 
of  countries. 

This.  Luxembourg  and 
other  countries  believe, 
will  he  Important  to  head 
off  a last-ditch  speculative 
attack  on  the  entire  single 
currency  project  towards 
the  end  of  this  year. 
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The  so-called  nature- 
nurture  debate  continues 
to  sell.  But  like  tabloid 
journalism,  this  kind  of 
sensationalism  is  corrosive. 
Susie  Orbach 
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Chinese  seek  new  ideologies 


Missionary  zeal  embraces  religion,  trade  and  gadgetry,  writes  John  Gittings  in  Jinggangshan 


Hong  Kong 

1842-1997 


SEVENTY  years  after 
Mao  Zedong 

launched  the  Red 
Army  from  these 
mountains  In  south- 
ern China  on  the  path  of  peas- 
ant revolution,  some  young 
Chinese  are  adopting  new 
ideals. 

These  come  in  a strange  as- 
sortment, as  1 have  just  dis- 
covered travelling  in  a wide 
sweep  through  Guangdong  to 
Jiangxi  province. 

Many  young  people  are  too 
busy  looking  for  work  to  set 
their  sights  higher,  but  others 
claim  a sense  of  missionary 
zeal  to  do  something  "good 
for  the  nation".  The  national- 
ist students  of  the  1920s  would 
have  recognised  the  senti- 
ment, though  it  ran  take  dubi- 
ous forms  today. 

In  a filthy  third-class  car- 
riage on  the  new  railway 
which  passes  through  south- 
ern Jiangxi,  I was  greeted  by 
a band  of  modern  evangelists. 
Their  cause  was  not  immedi- 
ately apparent,  but  the  com- 
mitment was  dear  in  their 
shining  eyes  and  almost  over- 
warm handshakes. 

The  mission,  they  told  me. 
was  too  complex  to  be  ex- 
plained here  among  the  pea- 
nut shells  and  banana  skins, 
against  the  noise  through  bro- 
ken train  windows.  Fortu- 
nately we  were  heading  for 
the  same  town.  When  we  ar- 
rived late  at  night,  their 
leader  was  met  by  a dozen  fol- 
lowers, clasping  his  hands 
and  vying  to  carry  his  lug- 
gage. 

I EXTRACTED  the  truth  In 
a long  session  the  next 
day,  probing  the  philoso- 
phy they  expounded  to 
reach,  at  last  a solid  ma- 
terial basis. 

This  took  the  form  of  a 
glossy  pamphlet  for  the  Fu- 
tian  Oxygenating  Health  Ma- 
chine, with  a cover  picture  of 
two  dozen  happy  Westerners, 
including  god  and  baby, 
beaming  behind  a moulded 
plastic  box  with  two  indenta- 
tions at  tiie  top.  It  was  an  elec- 
tric foot  massager  of  the  kind 
sold  in  Hong  Kong  health 
shops. 

The  young  evangelists  in- 
sisted they  were  not  just  seal- 
ing a product  they  were  en- 
gaged in  “cultural 
communication.".  They  were 
forming  a network  of  like- 
minded  people  "of  high  moral 
worth"  to  disseminate  ad- 
vanced market  information 
which  would  improve  the 
people’s  health  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  nation's  wealth. 
They  quoted  the  writings  of 
an  American  guru  whose 
name  I could  not  quite  trans- 
late back  from  the  Chinese. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  not 
selling  the  Health  Machine  as 
such:  they  were  selling  infor- 
mation about  It  to  a network 
of  those  who  would  then  sell 
it 

It  was,  in  other  words,  a 
classic  pyramid  scheme. 
Members  of  the  network  paid 
a "premium"  — a figure  of 
700  renminbi  (£50)  was  men- 
tioned — before  setting  up 
their  own  subsidiary  net- 
work. It  was  possible,  I was 
told,  for  an  individual  to  earn 
200,000  renminbi  in  a month: 
just  think  how  profits  of  this 
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A Beijing  choir  sings  In  praise  of  Mao  Zedong  under  a giant  projected  image  of  the  late  Chairman.  But  the  declining 
appeal  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  opened  the  way  for  a range  of  new  evangelisms  photogbaph:  ao«an  bradshaw 


size  could  then  be  invested  in 
successful  Industry  for  the 
good  of  the  nation! 

The  actual  gadget  (if  any- 
one buys  it)  is  marketed  for 
3,900  renminbi  (£300).  The 
user  puts  his  or  her  feet  in  the 
indentations,  plugs  it  in,  and 
it  will  then,  says  the  bro- 
chure, "communicate  oxygen 
to  the  autonomic  nervous  sys- 
tem". It  is  to  be  found.  I was 
told,  in  every  three-star  hotel 
in  Japan. 

Did  they  have  another 
product  in  mind  to  "cultur- 
ally communicate”  to  the  Chi- 
nese nation?  Yes  indeed.  The 
next  item  to  be  disseminated 
to  those  of  high  moral  worth 
was  an  electric  lavatory  seat. 

Spooky  though  they  were, . 
the  Futian  Net  display  in  an 
extreme  form  the  connection 
— and  confusion  — between 
personal  and  public  goals 
which  characterises  this  for- 
mer revolutionary  society. 

The  ambivalence  is  often 
shown  In  answers  to  the  stan- 
dard conversational  question: 
"What  is  your  lixiang ?"  The 
dictionary  translation  of  the 


word  is  "ideal”,  but  It  can 
also  denote  “ambition",  and 
answers  range  uncertainly 
between  the  two. 

An  out-of-work  graduate  in 
English  replies  she  is  heading 
for  Guangzhou  to  look  for 
work,  preferably  in  a firm 
with  foreign  connections:  that 
is  pure  ambition.  Another 
with  a degree  in  physics 
hopes  to  go  abroad  to  make 
money,  and  also  “learn  new 
ideas"  which  will  help  his 
country.  A language  student 
says  she  has  no  “ambition" 
but  just  wants  to  be  a good 
teacher  — an  unfashionable 
ideal  these  days. 

Around  the  economic  zone 
of  Shantou,  in  eastern  Guang- 
dong province,  I came  across 
some  actual  missionaries. 
Just  140  years  after  the  first 
Presbyterians  built  a church 
in  Shantou,  an  amazing 
revival  is  under  way. 

Most  of  the  600  who  turned 
up  for  the  weekly  bible  class 
at  Shantou  West  Church  were 
In  their  twenties  or  thirties. 
Many  rode  scooters  and  wore 
brightly  coloured  helmets. 


But  they  were  not  just  at- 
tending for  social  purposes.  A 
visiting  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
minister  was  envious  of*  the 
congregation's  commitment 
"They're  not  content  with  an 
hour's  bible  class  but  insist 
on  more,"  he  said.  “In  Hong 
Kong  our  young  people  have 
too  many  distractions." 

Out  in  the  Shantou  country- 
side. new  churches  have  been 
built  as  high  as  blocks  of  flats. 

ONE  fine  example 
stands  alone  by  a 
wooded  hill, 
dwarfing  the  pa- 
goda on  the  sum- 
mit and  blocking  the  view 
from  several  dozen  Chinese 
tombs  on  the  hillside.  Such 
conflicts  of  interest  between 
Christian  missions  and  local 
tradition  led,  100  years  ago.  to 
the  Boxer  rebellion.  Today 
there  is  still  resentment,  but 
money  speaks  louder. 

In  another  county  town,  a 
new  church  of  more  modem 
design  gleams  with  blue 
reflective  glass.  Together 
with  a smaller  church,  it  bap- 


Penguin  joins  lobby  for  dissident 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Hong  Kong 


STUNG  by  accusations  of 
kowtowing  to  China  be- 
fore Hong  Kong's  hand- 
over, Penguin  Books  yester- 
day joined  leaders  of  China’s 
exiled  human  rights  move- 
ment to  promote  the  prison 
writings  of  China's  best- 
known  dissident  the  former 
Beijing  Zoo  electrician  Wei 
Jingsheng,  and  appeal  for  his 


release  after  17  years  in  jaiL 
Bookseliers  in  Hong  Kong 
complained  last  month  that 
Penguin  had  not  informed 
them  of  Mr  Wei's  critically 
acclaimed  book  The  Courage 
to  Stand  Alone,  published  by 
Penguin's  Viking  imprint 
China  has  promised  to 
leave  Hong  Kong’s  liberties 
intact  for  50  years,  but  there 
are  tears  of  commercially  mo- 
tivated self -censorship.  Pen- 
guin denies  playing  down  the 
book,  saying  the  colony's 


book  shops  were  to  blame  for 
its  absence  from  shelves. 
Many  shops  now  stock  it 

At  a press  conference,  Liu 
Qing,  a veteran  of  Chinese 
prison  camps  and  now  head  of 
the  New  York-based  Human 
Rights  In  China,  called  on 
Beijing  to  free  Mr  Wei,  who  is 
seriously  flL 

“It  can  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong  and  the 
world  that  It  respects  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  right  of  every 
one  of  its  12.  billion  citizens  to 


voice  their  opinions  peace- 
fully without  fear  of  repres- 
sion,” said  Mr  Liu,  who  spent 
10  years  In  jail  for  publishing 
a transcript  of  Mr  Wei's  first 
trial  in  1979. 

Robin  Munro,  Hong  Kong 
director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch/ Asia,  said:  "Wei  was 
put  in  jail  for  ‘violating 
national  security*.  Now  [Hong 
Kong’s  leader-in-waltingj 
Tung  Chee-hwa  is  introduc- 
ing this  dangerous  concept 
into  Hong  Kong  law." 
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Uses  loo  people  every  year, 
they  have  a combined  congre- 
gation of 2,000. 

The  pastors  of  both 
churches  are  young  and  open- 
faced,  too  young  to  remember 
the  dark  years  when  the  faith- 
ful  could  worship  only  in 
secret. 

The  missionary  impulse  in 
China  today  is  not  confined  to 
charlatans  or  to  the  Christian 
Church:  it  infuses  much  of 
what  we  might  regard  as  nor- 
mal commercial  activity.  Per- 
haps the  traditional  contempt 
with  which  entrepreneurs 
were  regarded  still  requires  a 
higher  purpose  to  be  invoked. 

The  impulse  is  so  well  in- 
ternalised that  those  who  in- 
voke It  may  be  unaware  of  the 
mental  sleight  of  hand.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the 
overseas  Chinese  investors 
who  put  their  money  in  the 
motherland. 

The  Shantou  West  Church 


has  been  an  incidental  benefi- 
ciary: the  Hong  Kong  tycoon 
Li  Ka-hsing  gave  it  HKS3  mil- 
lion (£240,000)  bo  rebuild  on 
the  old  site.  He  has  put  up  100 
times  as  much  to  build  a uni- 
versity on  the  hillside  over- 
looking Shantou,  complete 
with  swimming  pools,  confer- 
ence centre,  and  a 600-bed 
teaching  hospital.  Other  in- 
vestments in  Shantou  include 
new  ports,  a power  plant,  and 
abridge. 

Mr  Li.  praised  as  a patriot 
by  China's  President  Jiang 
Zemin,  Is  the  best  known  of  a 
□umber  of  overseas  Chinese 
tycoons  who  sustain  much  of 
the  coastal  economic  boom. 

They  are  regarded  as  gurus 
as  well  as  investors.  Guang- 
dong television  portrays  the 
superior  wisdom  of  men  such 
as  the  Indonesian  Li  Gulhua, 
who  is  shown  lecturing  com- 
munist cadres  on  the  virtues 
of  competition  and  efficiency. 

Li  Ka-hsing  is  the  hero  of 
books  and  magazines,  preach- 
ing his  own  religion:  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  knowing 
when  to  give  ground. 

"Why  did  the  Yangtze  be- 
come a long  river?"  he  asks. 
“Because  it  can  accept 
smaller  rivers  and  can  be- 
come big.  If  you’re  too  power- 
ful and  reject  the  smaller 
waters,  you  cannot  become  a 
long  river."  Such  sentiments 
delight  native  Chinese  entre- 
preneurs. They  are  written  up 
in  a monthly  magazine  called 
Rich  People. 

It  is  obvious  — and  has 
been  for  some  time  — that 
these  new  evangelisms  have 
filled  a gap  left  by  the  declin- 
ing appeal  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party. 

Yet  some  of  the  Party’s 
50  million  members  still  be- 
lieve in  making  a contribu- 
tion to  society  — though 
“serving  the  people* ’ has 
given  way  to  "making  the 
people  rich"  — and  they  take 
a tough  view  on  law  and 
order. 

The  question  erf  what  will 
emerge  out  of  this  ideological 
jumble  in  present-day  China  is 
difficult  but  vital  for  the 
future.  Quite  a large  minority 
seeks  some  sort  of  intellectual 
prop,  whether  fashioned  from 
superstition,  religion,  business 
mantras  or  socialism  turned 
into  muscular  patriotism. 

Perhaps  none  will  prevail: 
will  this  mean  that  China 
evolves  into  a more  pluralist 
society  of  ideas,  or  descends 
into  universal  cynicism  — or 
will  some  new  -ism  arise  to 
sweep  the  country  again? 


Sixty  killed 
in  Indian 
cinema  fire 


Suzanne  ©ohf«nb*rg 
in  New  Delhi 


AFIRE  during  a sell- 
out matinee  screening 
at  one  of  New  Delhi’s 
grandest  cinemas 
killed  about  00  people  yester- 
day. Most  were  crushed  to 
death  or  died  of  smoke  inhala- 
tion when  the  doors  swung 
shut  on  the  balcony. 

“There  were  bodies  every- 
where." said  Hari  Om  Da- 
hiya,  a Delhi  firefighter  who 
was  taken  to  hospital  after 
suffering  smoke  inhalation. 
"When  we  broke  Into  the  bal- 
cony, I couldn’t  see  anything 
but  I felt  15  or  16  bodies  on  the 
floor.  I don't  know  if  they 
were  alive  or  dead." 

He  said  he  pulled  nine 
bodies  free  before  fainting. 

As  anxious  relatives  jostled 
for  a glimpse  of  the  bodies 
Laid  out  on  stretchers  at  the 
entrance  to  Delhi’s  Safdar- 
jang  hospital,  officials  said  59 
people  were  killed  in  the 
blare,  and  more  than  100  in- 
jured. Few  of  the  dead  or 
wounded  had  bum  injuries. 
Fire  tenders  took  nearly  an 
hour  to  arrive  because  of  eve- 
ning rush-hour  traffic. 

The  Uphaar  cinema,  which 
seats  1,050.  is  in  an  affluent 
south  Delhi  neighbourhood 
and  was  renovated  this  year. 
Yesterday  was  the  first  show- 
ing of  Border,  a Hindi  block- 
buster about  the  1971  war 
that  saw  Bangladesh  break 
away  from  Pakistan. 

Suvivors  said  that  the 
Lights  had  flickered  on  and 
off,  before  the  hall  was 


plunged  into  darkness. 
“There  was  so  much  smoke 
we  couldn’t  even  see  the 
people  next  to  us,"  said  San- 
jay  Shukla,  a bus  owner  who 
became  U1  after  breathing  poi- 
sonous fumes  from  the  burnt 
celling  tiles.  “We  broke  open 
the  door  and  the  smoke  Dll- 

lowed  in.” 

When  he  tried  again  to 
leave  the  balcony,  the  dobra 
had  automatically  locked.  He 
and  ll  friends  escaped  by 
climbing  to  the  third  floor, 
breaking  open  a window  and 
shinnying  up  a drain  pipe  to 
the  roof. 

But  they  could  still  hear  the 
shrieks  of  those  trapped 
below. 

“Some  people  jumped  out  of 
the  window,  screaming:  ‘save 
us’.  We  realised  we  would  die 
inside,  so  why  not  take  foe 
risk  of  climbing  up  Bln  a 
monkey."  said  Harvlnder 
Pa  war. 

Police  at  the  badly  charred 
hall  said  the  fire  started  when 
a ground-floor  transformer 
exploded  into  flames  that  en- 
gulfed vehicles  In  the  .adja- 
cent parking  lot. 

“1  have  never  seen  such  & 
tragedy  In  the  capital."  Sahib 
Singh  Verma.  Delhi's  chief 
minister,  said  while  visiting 
the  injured  in  hospital. 
“From  preliminary  informa- 
tion. it  seems  there  was  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  cin- 
ema hall  owner.  There  were 
lapses  in  security  and  in  fire- 
fighting arrangements." 

Yesterday's  tragedy  , comes 
a week  after  40  Hindu  pil- 
grims died  in  a blaze  at  is 
temple  In  south  India. 


Mystery  shrouds 
‘Pol  Pot  flight’ 


Katya  Robinson 
In  Phnom  Penh 


Reports  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  leader  Pol 
Pot,  who  reigned  over 
Cambodia's  “killing  fields”, 
had  fled  his  last  rebel  strong- 
hold after  murdering  a com- 
rade were  yesterday  greeted 
with  scepticism  by  officials 
and  analysts. 

While  there  was  little  con- 
sensus on  the  fate  of  Pol  Pot 
and  other  top  leaders,  observ- 
ers agreed  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  which  terrorised  Cam- 
bodia during  its  1975-79  rule, 
was  reeling  from  violent  In- 
ternal strife. 

Cambodia's  co-premier 
Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh 
had  claimed  that  an  ailing  Pol 
Pot  had  brutally  murdered 
his  longtime  comrade-in-arms 
and  defence  chief,  Son  Sen. 
along  with  11  members  of  his 
family.  Pol  Pot  apparently 
suspected  Son  Sen  of  forging 
an  alliance  with  the  second 
prime  minister,  Hun  Sen. 

Pol  Pot  then  abducted 
Khieu  Samphan.  a senior 
Khmer  Rouge  official,  and 
other  hostages  and  fled  with 
200  loyal  fighters.  Prince  Ran- 
ariddh said.  Virtually  all  the 
rest  of  Pol  Pot’s  estimated 
2,000  troops  had  defected  to 
the  government,  he  added. 


Hours  after  his  comments, 
reports  emerged  of  fighting 
between  forces  loyal  to  Pol 
Pot  and  breakaway  rebels  In 
Anlong  Veng,  but  the  location 
of  "Brother  Number  One” 
remained  a mystery. 

Analysts  cautioned  against 
believing  unconfirmed 
reports  about  Pol  Pot,  who 
remains  the  movement’s  most 
powerful  figure  and  spiritual 
leader.  He  has  beat  reported 
dead  at  least  twice,  and  in  the 
past  week,  conflicting  reports 
have  placed  him  in  Anlong 
Veng,  Bangkok  and  China. 

Cambodian  officials  and 
Thai  military  officials  cited 
Pol  Pot's  long-standing  ties 
with  the  other  leaders  and  the 
loyalty  of  his  troops. 

“I'm  sceptical  [that  he  has 
fled],"  said  one  analyst  “Pol 
Pot  is  well-liked  by  his  com- 
manders and  soldiers.” 

The  rebels  may  have 
wished  to  make  It  appear  that 
Pol  Pot  bad  gone,  the  analysts 
said,  making  any  peace  agree- 
ments with  lower-level,  hard- 
line troops  more  palatable  to 
the  Cambodian  population. 

"I  think  the  report  is  part  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  strategy  to 
make  these  three  most  hated 
men  disappear  ...”  said  a 
Cambodian  official  in  Bang- 


kok, in  apparent  reference  to 
Pol  Pot,  Son  Sen  and  Khieu 
Samphan.  — Reuter. 
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James  Lee  Byars  ~~~  ' 

Real  life  as  a 
performance  art 


YOU  meet  only  one 
or  two  people  in  a 
lifetime  possessed 
of  real  presence. 
You  know  the 
type:  when  they  step  into  the 
street  the  air  seems  to  come 
alive  and  when  they  enter  a 
room  all  heads  are  turned. 

Such  a person  was  the  art- 
ist James  Lee  Byars,  who  has 
died  aged  65.  When  1 first  met 
him  I was  lunching  at  Faus- 
to’s  on  the  Zattere  in  Venice 
— James's  favourite  place  to 
sit  — when  he  arrived.  As 
was  most  often  the  case  dar- 
ing Biennale  week,  he  was 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in 
black,  and  blindfolded.  And 
on  this  occasion,  he  had 
matching  -carved  and  gilded 
stigmata  tied  to  the  palm  of 
each  outstretched  hand,  m 
imitation  of  the  risen  Christ 
Just  for  a moment  I thought 
that  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  lynched.  But  he  ex- 
plained to  all  those  around 
that  he  had  just  been  to  see 
his  wood-carver  and  “aren't 
the  stigmata  fabulous",  and, 
instead  of  getting  angry, 
everybody  simply  smnpd  and 
nodded  In  approval. 

As  usual,  his  capacity  to 
provoke  was  more  than 
matched  by  his  immense  nat- 1 
oral  charm.  Afterwards, 
when  we  settled  down  for  the 
afternoon  to  talk,  it  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that 
Byars  — as  he  was  known  to 
his  friends  — despite  his  ad- 
diction to  outrageous  public 
performances,  was  a pro- 
foundly serious  and  a rather 
retiring  man 

As  well  as  being  one  of  the 
half-dozen  most  important 
artists  of  the  period  he  was 
also  a scholar,  a bibliophile 
and  an  adventurer.  That 
afternoon's  conversation  typi- 
cally passed  from  a discus- 
sion of  Ruslan's  commen- 
taries on  the  architecture  of 
Venice,  via  the  writings  of 
Edmund  Burke  and  Thomas 
Gilpin,  the  notebooks  of 
JMW  Turner  and  Goethe's 
conversations  with  Ecker- 
mann,  to  arrive  finally  at  one 


of  his  favourite  subjects,  Irish 
literature:  Joyce.  Synge  and 
his  greatest  passion  at  that 
time,  the  poetry  of  W B Teats. 

During  all  of  this  we  con- 
sumed bowl  after  bowl  of 
strawberries  and  drank  an 
unconscionable  number  of 
grappas,  with  the  result  that 
by  the  time  we  parted  com- 
pany I had  promised  to  inter- 
vene on  his  behalf  al- 

though what  qualified  me  to 
do  so  I can't  remember  — 
with  the  Central  London 
Lodge  of  the  Freemasons,  to 
gain  permission  for  him  to  do 
a performance  in  tumour  of 
Yeats  in  the  inner  samtrtm  of 
the  Society  of  the  Golden 


have  taken  place  in  Kyoto, 
Japan,  where  be  made  several 
extended  visits  between  1557 
and  1967;  sometimes  earning 
his  living  by  teaching  RngHnh 
to  young  Buddhist  nuns  and 
Priests. 

It  seems  that  even  in  these 
early  years  Byars’s  main  in- 
terest lay  in  flip  philosophy  of 
language.  At  Wayne  State,  he 
had  a reputation  for  playing 
games  with  words,  often  in 
order  to  upset  the  orthodox 
vocabulary  used  by  his  phi- 
losophy tutors.  This  land  of 
conceptual  play  seems  to  have 
taken  on  a much  greater 
degree  of  urgency  during  his 
time  in  Japan.  Be  fold  me 


He  could  spin  out  more  ideas  in  a 
conversation  than  most  people 
have  in  a lifetime  and  did,  not  to 
impress,  but  to  try  his  thoughts  out 


Dawn.  To  my  great  relief; 
Byars  never  mentioned  this 
project  again,  and  I quickly 
learned  that  certain  kinds  of 
excess  were  essential  to  his 
way  of  working. 

He  could  spin  out  more 
Ideas  in  a couple  of  hours 
conversation  than  most 
people  have  in  a lifetime  and 
he  did  so,  not  to  Impress  those 
around  him,  but  to  try  his 
thoughts  oni  to  see  which  of 
them  bad  staying  power. 

Like  everything  else  about 
Byars,  his  earliest  involve- 
ment with  art  Is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  It  seems  he  never 
studied  art  as  such,  but 
attended  classes  at  the  Marrel 
Palmer  School  of  Human  De- 
velopment, where  he  declared 
his  interests  at  interview  to 
be  “myth,  magic  and  mad- 
ness”; and  afterwards  at 
Wayne  Stale  University,  De- 
troit, where  he  studied  the 
history  of  ideas  and  cams  into 
contact  with  the  philosopher, 
Milton  Kovinaky. 

The  rest  of  his  educational 
experience  seems  mostly  to 


once  that  in  Kyoto  he  had 
learned  that  “words  were 
hard  and  durable  things ...  in 
Kyoto  I learned  how  to  hit 
people  with  words.” 

It  was  this  new  Insight  into 
the  “thingness’*  of  words 
which  Informed  his  “One- 
Word-Plays”,  which  were  per- 
formed to  considerable  ac- 
claim In  New  York  In  1960 
and  led  to  his  first  one-man 
show  at  the  Marian  Willard 
Gallery.  It  became  a constant 
factor  in  his  work:  words 
used  iflcp  things,  and  things 
used  like  words.  Those  of  us 
who  came  to  know  him  a little 
— he  was  an  intensely  private 
man — became  accustomed  to 
being  “hit  by  words”. 

A letter  would  arrive  out  of 
the  blue,  demanding  a dear 
and  precise  statement  cm  the 
definition  of  “perfect”;  or 
there  would  be  a telephone 
command  to  appear  as  part  of 
one  of  his  performances  with 
a prepared  statement  on  the 
subject  of  “Is  Is”.  This  last 
arrived  an  my  desk  during 
his  final  Hints?;  and  1 was 


commanded  to  read  it  in  pub- 
lic during  a performance  of 
one  of  his  last  works,  Portrait 
of  James  Lee  Byars  as  a 
Smithereen.  It  took  place  in  a 
specially  prepared  gold-leafed 
room  and  my  statement  was 
accompanied  by  loud 
explosions,  with  everyone 
choking  in  clouds  of  the  most 
beautifiil  pink  smoke.  This 
was  shortly  before  his  penul- 
timate performance  and  In- 
stallation work  in  Brussels, 
The  Perfect  Death  qf  James 
Lee  Byars  and  his  final  perfor- 
mance. In  Cologne,  The  Per- 
fect Smile. 

Of  the  three  most  important 
iconoclastic  and  revolu- 
tionary artists  of  the  post-war 
period  — the  others  being 
Marcel  Broodthaers  and 
Joseph  Beuys  — the  contribu- 
tion of  James  Lee  Byars  is  by 
for  the  most  elusive  and  diffi- 
cult to  characterise.  The  work 
of  all  three  stretched  from 
performance  through  installa- 
tion to  conventional  object 
making. — encompassing 
written  work  as  well  as  pho- 
tography and  film.  They  were 
concerned  to  develop  a philo- 
sophical approach  that,  while 
it  had  its  origins  in  the  spe- 
cific practice,  reached  beyond 
to  address  the  politics  of 
culture. 

Where  Byars  was  different 
to  both  Broodthaers  and 
Beuys  is  that  he  really  did 
attempt  the  difficult  task  of 
making  art  coincident  with 
his  life.  It  might  be  said  of 
Byars  that  he  mas  the  work. 
and  in  order  to  sustain  thi* 
illusion  he  had  to  hide  the 
processes  by  which  the  work 
was  made. 

Marcel  Duchamp  said  it 
was  best  that  an  artist  should 
not  be  seen  to  be  working 
With  Byars,  on  a normal  day, 
the  work  was  over  by  Ham. 
The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent 
trying  it  out  on  bis  friends  or 
on  the  public  at  large. 


Jon  Thompson 


James  Lee  Byars,  artist,  bom 
1932;  died  May  29, 1997 


Vittorio  Mussolini 


Movie-struck  son  of  Italy’s  dictator 


VITTORIO  Mussolini, 
who  has  died  at  the 
age  of  81.  played  a pos- 
itive, if  modest,  role  in 
Italy's  recent  cultural  history 
-anda^unataone  in 

was^fo^^teed^j^mj^to  he 
bom  the  son  of  its  fascist 
dictator,  Benito. 

His  privileged  status  as  a 
child  of  the  Duoe  enabled  him 
to  acquire  an  influence  in  bis 
chosen  field  of  cinema  that  he 
might  not  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed. but  which  be  used  to 
beneficial  effect  as  a Journal- 
ist and  producer.  Vittorio  was 
a fervent  admirer  of  his 
father.  He  never  seems  to 
have  grasped  the  potential  for 
evil  of  fascism,  or  indeed  Na- 
zism. And,  at  a crucial  mo- 
ment, he  was  happy  to  act  as 
Hitler’s  stooge. 


Bora  in  1916,  Vittorio  was 
always  the  “intellectual"  cf 
the  family.  His  brother,  the 
jam  pianist  Romano,  recalled 
that  it  was  Vittorio  who  first 
introduced  him  to  Afro-Amer- 
ican music.  His  abiding  pas- 
sion was  film-  When  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Rome,  Vittorio  — 
then  a boy  — was  responsible 
for  arranging  the  dally  show- 
ing of  films  at  thetr  home  in 
the  Villa  Tarlonia. 

Commissioned  into  the  Ital- 
ian Air  Force,  he  served  in 
the  Abyssinian  campaign.  On 
his  return  in  1936  he  founded 
a roiaga7jng.  Cinema,  which 
was  to  exert  a powerful  influ- 
ence on  many  of  those  who 
were  later  to  revolutionise 
Italian  film.  Visconti  was 
among  its  contributors. 

Mussolini  also  had  same 
success  as  a screen-writer  and 


producer.  In  1938,  he  co-auth- 
ored  — with  GaBredo  Ales- 
sandrini  and  Roberto  Rossel- 
lini — an  elegy  to  the  war  in 
Africa.  iMciano  Serrct,  Pilota. 

His  production  firm  com- 
missioned the  first  scripts 
written  by  Fellini  and  Anton- 
ioni It  backed  Rossellini’s 
earliest  documentaries  and 
funded  Vittorio  De  Sica's 
debut  as  a director  in  the  1939 
movie  Rose  Scarlette. 

“For  years,  under  fescism, 
he  took  no  interest  in  politics, 
nor  did  he  follow  the  affairs  of 
the  regime  or  the  struggles 
between  its  various  gerarchi 
(fascist  apparatchiks),"  said 
the  historian  Antonio  Spin- 
osa,  author  of  I fig li  del  Duce 
CTbe  Children  of  the  Duce).  “If 
he  had  continued  to  take  no 
interest  in  politics,  bis  name 
would  be  remembered  more 


fondly  today."  Instead,  he  en- 
thusiastically embraced  the 
roles  of  amateur  diplomat  and 
propagandist 

Before  the  US  entered  the 
war,  he  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully to  arrange  a meeting  in 
mid-Atlantic  between  his 
father  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt After  the  Duce  was  top- 
pled and  jailed  in  1913,  Vit- 
torio was  invited  by  Hitler  to 
go  to  Germany,  where  he  put 
himself  willingly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Nazis. 

He  and  a number  of  former 
aides  erf  the  Duce  staffed  a 
makeshift  propaganda  radio 
station,  set  up  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Fuhrer. 
Called  Radio  Monaco,  it  actu- 
ally made  Its  transmissions 
from  a railway  carriage  at 
Rastenburg.  On  September  9, 
1943,  the  day  after  Italy  made 


peace  with  the  Allies.  Musso- 
lini and  his  colleagues  made 
the  first  in  a string  of  broad- 
casts railing  on  Italians  to 
repudiate  the  armistice. 

Given  his  role  in  the  twi- 
light months  of  fascism,  Vit- 
torio was  perhaps  lucky  to 
escape  the  fate  of  his  beloved 
tether.  But  be  fled  to  South 
America  where,  for  many 
years,  he  made  a living  as  a 
restaurateur. 

In  1957,  he  published  a 
memoir  entitled  Vita  col 
Padre  (Life  with  Father) 
which  was  widely  judged  a 
disappointment  by  historians. 
He  finally  returned  to  Italy  in 
the  mid-1960s  and  took  over  a 
small-holding  near  the  family 
borne  at  Predappio  in  Roma- 
gna. In  1983,  he  made  a docu- 
mentary about  his  tether. 

He  turned  down  the  oppor- 


tunity to  stand  for  parliament 
for  the  MSI,  the  party  which 
was  founded  to  keep  alive  his 
father's  ideals,  hut  his  own 
sympatny  with  those  ideals 
never  seems  to  have  been 
shaken.  In  1990.  be  protested 
at  the  use  of  the  word  “fas- 
cist" on  two  plaques  recalling 
a bombing  10  years  earlier  at 
the  Bologna  railway  station 
which  was,  and  is,  attributed 
to  far-rightwing  terrorists. 

“He  represented  the  histori- 
cal memory  of  the  family." 
said  a spokesman  for  his 
niece,  the  ter-right  MP,  Ales- 
sandra  Mussolini.  “He  was 
the  closest  to  (Alessandra's) 
grandfather." 


John  Hooper 


Vittorio  Mussolini,  film  producer, 
bom  191B;  died  June  12,  1997 


Face  to  Faith  . _ 

The  new  desire  to  believe 


Kenneth  Leech 


(AS  in  Soho,  at  the - 
ght  of  the  1960s  hippy 
ise,  that  I first  became 
sly  involved  with  spiri- 
rection,  initially  of 
for  whom  those  years 
*s,  the  Mabarishl  and 
ad  been  a point  of  entry 
hat  was  becoming 
i as  “spirituality”-  D 
the  recovery  of  an  in- 
in  the  classical,  mystics, 
ition,  ancient  wisdom 
astonbury. ' . , . . 

1 1 left  Soho  behind  and 
»live  for  three  years  in 
ns  of  St  Augustine's 
in  Canterbury-  My 
jighbours  were  dead 
kings  and  queens.  The 
s shock  was  dramatic, 
lerbury,  like  Glaston- 
ras  steeped  in  early 

ian  history.  Yet  spiri- 
seemed  to  be  on  the ' 
e everywhere  except ; ■ 
the  church.  While 
seekers  trekked  the 
often  only  to  find  signs 
“Hippies  not  wel- 

few  took  the  route  to 
bury.  Glastonbury  and 
bury,  new  age  and  old 
luarius  and  St  Augus- 
; tween  these  Is  much  of 
sent  spiritual 
ml. 

lome,  the  1960s  was 

ated  by  promiscuity, 
rock  music,  anarchy, 
esponsibillty.  Fbr 
it  was  a time  for  see- 
ions  and  dreaming 
j,  a time  of  wonder, 
al  enlightenment  and 

mdence:  an  important 
where  those  with  eyes 
witnessed  an  amazing 


resurgence  erf concern  about 
spiritual  experience  and 
renewal.  That  there  was  a 
real  spiritual  awakening  then 
seems  to  me  beyond  doubt,  - 
and  I am  appalled  at  thelack 
of  perception  among  politi- 
cians and  commentators  who 
trivialize  this  period.  It  is 
essential  to  reclaim  the  1960s 
as  a time  cf  progress,  al-  - 
though  we  need  to  move  be- 
yond it,  building  upon  its  in- 
sights. It  was  a time  of 
immense  vision  and 

creativity.. 

Outoftfaese  years  also 
fflww  pjinch  radical  action, 
much  of  it  of  Christian  origin: 
Shelter,  thenational  cam- 
paign for  the  homeless,  Cen- 

trepoint,  the  emergency  shel- 
ter for  young  people;  the  _ ^ 
Simon  Community,  inspired 
by  the  Catholic  Worker  move- 
ment in  the  US.  The  1960s 
were  the  years  whenMichael 
Ramsey  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury —perhaps  the 

greatest  spiritual  leader  _ 

among  all  archbishops trfthe 
20th  century,  who  drew  the 
chnrch  back  to  prayer  and 
spiritual  discipline,  arm  in- 
sisted that  contemplative 
union  with  God  was  available 

to  everyone.  They  were  the 

years  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  which  has- trans- 
formed the  fece  of  western  ^ 
Christendom,  and  of  the  cfvfl 
rights  movement.  . 

Today,  spirituality  Is  in 
agaim  There  isalotofit- 
about  It  isagrowth  area  for 
the  book  trade.  Nor  fe  tU* 

cow  toiKrt^Chtifr 

tiaris  or  to  people  outside  the 
churches- The  church  has  be- 
come very  spiritual,  often  at 
the  cost  of  abandoning  its 


commitment  to  justice  in  the 
world.  There  is  a resurgence 
of  Interest  in  prayer,  devo- 
tion, meditation,  ascetical 
practices,  retreats  and  the 

inner  lifo.  Yet,  as  in  the  1960s, 
it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
those  interested  seek  their 
spiritual  nourishment  out- 
side the  mainstream  Chris- 
tian tradition. 

There  does  seem  to  be  a real 
dark  nigM  of  oim  institutions 
of  a more  serious  kind  today, 
perhaps  terminal.  Of  course, 
institutions  rise  and  fell  and 
experience  revival  and  trans- 
formation. But  some  of  the 
reasons  why  mainstream  . 
churches  do  not  attract  most 
spiritual  seekers  are  rather 
important  One  is  that  they 
seem  to  be  marked  by  modera- 
tion, compromise  and  loss  of 
confidence. 


However,  it  would  be 

wrong  to  say  that  roost 

of  those  who  have 
moved  away  from  them  have 
moved  towards  fundamental- 
isms or  forms  of  spirituality 
which  seem  to  offer  more 
direct  experience  of  the 
divine. 

. This  Is  certainly  part  of  the 
story . There  has  been  massive 
giow  tli,  not  only  in  eastern 
non-Christian  traditions  and 
what  are  often  loosely  termed 
new  age  spiritualities,  but 
also  in  other  forms  of  Chris- 
tian presence — restoration- 
Ist,  chariaraatic,black Jed 
churches  of  African  origin, 
mega-churches,  noa-denomi- 
national  house  churches. 

But  it  is  clear  from 

research  in  the  US,  and  I sus- 

t it  is  true  here  also,  that 

fastest-growing  religious 


group  is  that  of  the  unaffil.1- 
ated.  people  who  have  aban- 
doned the  mainstream 
churches,  not  for  fundamen- 
talism but  for  nothi  ng. 

Sincelbe  1960s  at  least, 
most  young  people  have  never 
been  inside  the  churches. 
Their  quest  for  the  spirit  has 
always  taken  unorthodox 
routes.  But,  not  surprisingly, 
these  routes  have  often  ended 
in  the  cathedral  of  consumer- 
ism. Here  we  find  the  over- 
whelming concern  with  spiri- 
tual technology,  with  method 
and  technique,  the  carrying 
over  Into  the  spiritual  realm 
of  the  corrupting  effect  of  con- 
sumer capltalism. 

So  one  sees  spirituality  sold 
as  a commodity,  a technique 
to  increase  efficiency,  relieve 
stress,  get  the  kids  off  drugs, 
make  better  soldiers,  in- 
crease conformity.  In  recent 
years,  the  gnostic  resurgence 
has  been  much  more  pro- 
nounced, an  increasing 
amount  of  it  now  taking  place 
within  Christian  churches. 

The  memory  of  St  Augus- 
tine'S arrival  at  Canterbury 

1,400  years  ago  would  be  best 

served  by  a church  which 
took  seriously  these  issues, 
combined  a rootedness  in  its 
own  tradition  with  a critical 
openness  to  the  broken  and 
hungry  world,  and  sought, 
humhly,  lovingly  and  with  in- 
tense gentleness,  to  share  it 
with  that  world- 


Kenneth  Leech  Is  a community 
theologian  at  St  Botolph’s 
Church.  Aldflate,  in  East 
London.  HIS  now  book  The  Sky 
Is  Red  will  be  published  by 

Darton,  Longman  and  Todd  on 

June  16. 


Birthdays 


MANY  more  happy  returns 
and  services,  Steffi  Graff,  28 
today.  The  tar-man  didn’t  get 
you  but  it  looks  like  the  sur- 
geon may.  No  more  tennis  for 


four  months.  Maybe  six. 
Maybe  never.  So  spend  a few 
extra  hours  with  your  father, 
now  that  he’s  out  of  the  slam- 
mer. Peter  taught  you  every- 
thing, as  those  black-and-white 
home  movies  testify.  Day  after 
day  of  hitting  your  childhood 
away.  And  you  grew  rich  and 
famous,  while  he  and  fiddled 
the  books.  But  you  will  always 
have  those  titles  to  look  back 
on.  Seven  times  possessor  of 
Wimbledon’s  silver  platter 
five  times  champion  at  Roland 
Garros  and  Flushing  Meadows; 
four  Australian  Open  vic- 
tories. Many  will  hope  to  see 
you  fit  again  and  frightening 
the  life  out  of  lesser-skirted 
mortals  with  that  rushing 

wind  of  a forehand.  Many  more 
would  simply  like  you  to  find 
happiness  off  the  court. 


Today  S other  birthdays 
Paul  Boat  eng.  junior  health 
minister.  46;  Mike  Brad  well, 
founder.  Hull-Truck  Theatre 
Company.  49;  Boy  George, 
singer,  36:  Yvonne  Moores, 
chief  nursing  officer  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  56;  Jonathan 
Kaban.  writer.  55:  Kathleen 
Raine.  poet,  89;  Antony  Sher, 
actor  and  writer,  48;  Nigel 
Short,  chess-player.  32. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays 
Richard  Baker,  broadcaster, 
72;  Simon  Callow,  actor,  48; 
The  Most  Rev  Trevor  Hud- 
dleston. human  rights  cam- 
paigner. 84;  Ian  Maxwell, 
bankrupt  son  of  Robert.  41; 
John  Redwood  MP,  former 
government  minister.  46:  Sir 
Nfriian  Stephen,  Bosnia  war 
crimes  tribunal  judge,  74. 


In  Memoriam 

MOORE.  Mo*y.  June  15th  1996.  Much 
mfesod  and  remembered  wnti  love  Benv. 

Birthdays 

ADOISON,  Ewuraomo.  CongnnuiaHam  on 
hor  SlBl  Mrttvtay. 

CARRUMA1N,  Buy.  GtMKIng*  lor  July  501 
Porters  at  iDJOT  jw. 

WEDdt  Pour.  Bolter  laJe  uian  novo*. 
Happy  Birthday  Dad.  With  love  from  us  all 

Marriages 

MLUARD/MOORE.  E*mo  ana  KovM.  mar- 
ried Friday  1SW.  Lovoty  day  ■ thanK  yrti 

Anniversaries 


UnUONSON/RASMUSBEN.  Diamond  anni- 
versary. Thu  wooding  of  Alan  ana  ElH  took 
place  In  Coparmagon  on  lath  June  IKJ7 
Our  lovely  ctitfdren.  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren  give  ua  much  |oy. 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4567  or  fui  0171  713  4129  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-f  rl 
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Summertime  - and  flea  control  is  eas 

Thanks  to 
PROGRAM. 


Take  it  easy  this  summer  and 
let  PROGRAM  do  all  the  work. 

Given  once  a month  with  your  pet's 
food.  PROGRAM  ensures  year-round 
flea  control.  And  because  there  is  no  mess  and 
no  residue,  your  whole  family  can  give  your  pets  all 
the  love  they  like.  See  your  vet  now  about  getting 
into  the  PROGRAM  routine  - and  you  and  your  pets 
can  relax  into  summer  together. 


Call  our  customer  carelinc  or,  0345  573912 

(sam-6pm,  Monday  to  Friday;  calls  charged  at  local  rate) 


www.pnogrdTiipel.com 


t"**  NOVARTIS 


HOGfcAM  uman  Mewon  en  o 




K4*  you!  <*v  Uovtrtk  ahIhuI  Urdu,  wtiiruajwd.  tudmtoc  c*j  urm 
■ TnttBi*  al  down*  «C.  hue.  S»Hjrrf*nd, 
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Hong  Kong: 
the  endgame 

It’s  too  soon  to  write  off  the  future 

AS  HONG  KONG  enters  the  final  week  before  its  return 
to  China,  the  actual  transition  on  the  night  of  June  30  to 
July  1 continues  to  dominate  the  news.  This  may  a 
shade  perverse,  and  unfair  to  the  people  of  Hong  Kong. 
What  really  matters  for  them  is  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  when  they  hope  that  the  outside  world  will  not 
lose  attention.  But  the  event  itself  does  bear  a symbolic 
weight,  not  just  as  a spectacle  but  as  a guide  to  bow 

those  involved  — China,  Britain  and  Hong  Kong will 

behave  and  interact  in  the  fttture.  Total  accord  on  the 
final  moments  would-be  a fine  thing  but  no  one 
expected  it  Total  discord  would  be  a very  bad  omen 
indeed.  What  Hong  Kong  has  at  the  mnmorit  more 
prosaically,  is  something  in  between. 

President  Jiang  Zemin  has  confirmed  this  week  that 
he  will  attend  the  handover  and  inauguration  of  the 
new  regime,  together  with  Premier  Li  Peng.  With  the 
huge  patriotic  weight  attached  to  the  event  — and  his 
political  need  to  make  the  most  of  it  ahead  of  the  crucial 
Communist  Party  congress  in  the  autumn  — it  would 
have  been  surprising,  and  perhaps  disturbing  for  Hong 
Kong,  if  he  had  stayed  away.  Tony  Blair  was  well 
advised  to  wait  for  the  news  before  announcing  his  own 
intention  to  come.  If  the  only  senior  leader  to  come  had 
been  Mr  Li  of  Tiananmen  Square  notoriety,  that  would 
have  put  Mr  Blair  in  a difficult  position. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  also  right  to  say  dearly,  but 
without  excessive  emphasis,  that  he  will' not  attend  toe 
inauguration  of  the  China-inspired  provisional  legisla- 
tive council  (PLC)  which  supplants  the  elected  body 
now  in  existence.  Given  the  controversy  over  the  PLC, 
China  was  unlikely  to  accept  a more  tactful  inaugura- 
tion by  stages:  but  there  is  no  reason  why  its  guests 
should  have  to  condone  the  body  in  public.  The  decision 
of  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  do  so  is  an 
unnecessary  modem  version  of  the  kowtow.  But  the 
preemptive  manner  in  which  Madeleine  Albright  had 
announced  her  own  decision  not  to  attend  "if  invited” 
was  also  inept  Mr  Blair  is  attempting  a measured 
approach  to  convince  China  that,  in  the  current  phrase,. 
Hong  Kong  can  be  “a  bridge  and  not  a barrier”  to  better 
relations.  His  attempt  to  defend  Hong  Kong’s  interests 
while  not  antagonising  Beijing  may  prove  unsustain- 
able, but  it  is  certainly  worth  trying. 

There  should  however  be  no  shading  of  position  in 
the  latest  row — entirely  generated  from  Beijing — over 
the  entry  of  the  Chinese  armed  forces  to  Hong  Kong.  It 
was  accepted  that  this  would  be  confined  before  the 
moment  to  a preparatory  task-force.  Now  it  seems 
probable  that  some  army  generals  feel  they  will  lose 
face  if  Mr  Jiang  gets  there  first  To  reopen  this  issue 
now  would  send  a very  negative  signal  to  the  Hong 
Kong  people  and  must  be  rejected. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  judge  an  the  longer- 
term  future:  here  too  the  evidence  appears  mixed.  The 
new  Chief  Executive,  Tung  Chee-hwa,  is  by  no  means 
convincing,  given  his  performance  so  far,  when  he 
claims  to  be  a man  of  principle  who  would  resign  if 
pressurised  from  Beijing.  His  commitment  to  allow 
political  demonstrations  “if  they  are  lawful”  begs  the 
question  of  how  the  law  will  be  interpreted.  Yet  these 
words  and  some  of  his  actions  do  suggest  at  least  a 
degree  of  sensitivity  to  criticism.  He  has  shown 
restraint  in  appointing  senior  figures  to  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  which  will  replace  the  system  of  recourse 
to  the  Privy  Council.  And  he  is  maintaining  some  sort 
of  dialogue  with  the  Democratic  Party,  which  will 
continue  to  have  access  to  government  officials  even 
though  excluded  from  the  PLC.  There  are  more  difficult 
issues  ahead,  but  the  signs  so  far  are  not  totally 
negative  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  write  off  the  fixture. 
Hong  Kong  will  begin  to  get  a better  idea  of  what  it 
really  holds  after  the  midnight  ball  is  over. 


Think  unthinkably 

ft  leads  to  some  Interesting  alternatives 

FRANK  DOBSON  is  absolutely  right  to  conduct  a “no 
holds  barred”  review  of  the  health  service  in  which  no 
question  is  too  sacrasanct  to  be  asked.  Everyone  wants 
an  efficient  expanding  health  service  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  correct  that  people  won't  pay  for  it  through  the 
tax  system  (even  though  they  may  say  otherwise  to 
opinion  polls)  and  the  country  can't  borrow  any  more 
because  of  the  implications  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty, 
then  the  money  must  be  found  from  somewhere  else.  It 
is  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Mr  Dobson  will  be 
evaluating  options  that  even  Mrs  Thatcher  recoiled 
from.  Like  paying  to  visit  your  GP  and  charges  for  the 
non-medical  costs  of  hospital  stays  — as  long  as  poor 
people  are  protected. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  in  principle.  But  if 
Labour  is  thinking  the  unthinkable,  it  surely  should  be 
an  inter-departmental  exercise  and  not  just  an  intra- 
departmental  one.  Before  abandoning  the  principle  of 
universal  free  access  — which  any  future  Conservative 
administration  might  seize  with  abandon  — the  Gov- 
ernment should  look  for  savings  in  other  budgets.  There 
is  now  a strong  case  for  abandoning  the  final  element  of 
mortgage  tax  relief  as  a means  of  stemming  the  upturn 
in  the  housing  market  How  many  people  would 
complain  if  the  £2.6  billion  proceeds  were  hypothecated 
to  the  health  service?  There  are  plenty  of  other  sources 
of  revenue  — from  the  tax  relief  on  Tessas  and  Peps  to 
auctioning  the  radio  spectrum  — that  the  electorate 
might  prefer  before  upsetting  the  principle  of  free 
access  to  the  health  service.  Could  the  principle  of  “no 
holds  barred”  even  be  extended  to  seeking  economies 
from  parts  of  the  defence  budget,  like  the  controversial 
multi-billion  Eurofighter?  How  many  people  would 
object  if  the  higher  rate  of  tax  was  raised  to  45  or  50  per 
cent  and  used  solely  to  improve  the  health  service?  That 
has  been  excluded  by  Labour’s  manifesto,  but  does  that 
mean  it  is  unthinkable? 

If  nothing  else  all  this  provides  a good  moment  to  ask 
what  our  real  priorities  are.  Health  is  fundamental 
because  without  it  there  is  no  wealth  creation  and  no 
enjoyment  That  is  why  demand  for  health  services  is 
growing  by  at  least  as  much  as  the  national  economy. 
Unless  the  Government  can  find  the  resources  to  fund 
this  expansion  without  privatising  an  institution 
which,  despite  its  troubles,  is  still  admired  around  the 
world,  then  it  may  at  some  stage  face  the  vengeance  of 
the  electorate-  For  the  immediate  future,  it  comes  down 
to  straight  choice  of  priorities.  Like  mortgage  interest 
relief  or  better  health  services.  The  choice  is  ours. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Men  and  women 
on  boys  and  girls 


"THOSE  of  us  who  have 

I worked  for  a long  time  with 

children  with  special  needs 
and  their  families  and  teach- 
ers know  that  some  of  these 
children,  boys  and  girls,  have 

a level  of  social  skills  far 

greater  than  would  be  ex- 
pected from  their  intellectual 
level  (Genes  say  boys  will  be 
boys  and  girls  will  be  sensi- 
tive, June  12). 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to 
find.  They  have  grown  up  with 
parents  and  teachers  who 
have  considerable  experience 
in  tpnrhing  these  skills.  For 
Dr  David  Skuse  and  his  col- 
leagues to  conclude  that  a 
gene  accounts  for  sex  differ- 
ences In  social  skills  they 
would  need  to  measure  and  ac- 
count for  the  effect  of  the  kind 
of  education  in  social  skills 
each  gjii  received. 

Journalists  also  failed  to 
question  the  premise  that 
women  have  Intuitive  social  - 
skills  while  men  do  not  The 
vast  body  of  great  literature 
shows  how  perceptive  men 
can  be,  while  many  women 
have  ail  the  perceptiveness  of 
a brick  wall. 
v£r)  Dorothy  Rowe. 

40  Highbury  Grove, 

London  N52AG. 


below  average  height  whose 
parents  had  been  told  1 would 
be  infertile  (and  may  have  let 
It  slip  tome),  I think  rdbe 
very  concerned  about  whether 
people  valued,  liked  and  ad- 
mired me.  I think  Td  be  pretty 
demanding  of  adult  attention 
and  my  body,  so  different  from 
those  of  my  peers,  would  be  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to 
me.  I'd  most  likely  have  trou- 
ble in  picking  up  physical  cues 
and  body  language. 

Your  article  about  gendered 
psychological  characteristics 
touched  new  depths  In  over- 
simplification and  in  the  de- 
ployment of  “science”  to  rein- 
force existing  social 
arrangements.  The  physical 
differences  between  the  sexes 
are  not  sufficient  on  their  own 
to  explain  differences  in  social 

and  gmntinnfll  porfnmninw 
(Prof)  Andrew  Samuels. 
Centre  for  Psychoanalytic 
Studies, 

University  ofEssex. 

Wivenhoe  Park, 

Colchester  C043SQ, 


1 A IE  ALL  know  boys  and 
V V girls  differ  in  various 
ways  and  that  both  “nature” 

and  “nurture"  play  major  roles 
In  causing  these  differences. 
Trying  to  disentangle  these 
ranaw;  is  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult It  makes  confusion  worse 
if  you  then  invent  alleged 
genes  for  ”se^aitivity’,,  “intu- 
ition” or  ‘ ‘nurturing”  and 
claim  that  these  genes  switch 
on  or  off  at  convenient  times. 
(Dr)  Alan  Cock. 

(Former  lecturer  in  genetics. 
Southampton  University). 

2d  Moreland  Cottages, 

London  E32QN- 


IT  IS  unlikely  that  anyone 
I would  dare  propose  a genetic 
explanation  for  some  positive 
male  mental  attribute.  Gen- 
etic explanations  for  differing 
racial  mental  characteristics 
are  even  more  likely  to  be  san- 
itised, as  seen  from  the  furore 
surrounding  publication,  in 
the  US  of  The  Bell  Curve. 

No  <me  raises  an  eyebrow  at 
a book  entitled  The  Trouble 
With  Boys,  but  imagine  the 
(justified)  uproar  that  would 
greet  The  Trouble  With  Girls, 
or  Blacks  or  Jews. . 

Paul  Sutton. 

Flat  2, 60  Westway, 

Botley,  Oxford  0X2  9JT. 


p\ONT  be  fooled  by  all  this 
L/ rubbish  about  X and  Y 


chromosomes.  Any  fool 
knows  (I  have  known  it  since 
the  age  of  three!)  that  sugar, 
spice  and  all  things  nice  pro- 
duce a much  more  socially  ac- 
ceptable person  than  do  slugs, 
snails  and  puppy  dogs’s  tails. 
John  Sheeran. 

3 Southfield  Rise, 

Cheltenham  GL53 9LH. 


Prescriptions  for  healthy  service 


THE  “no  holds  barred 
review”  of  the  NHS 
announced  by  Labour 
ministers  (Labour 
“pay  to  see  GP”  plan  shock, 
June  13)  should  be  welcomed, 
as  an  honest  look  at  the  evi- 
dence wffl  reveal  toe  filthify  of 
introducing  user  foes. 

Last  year,  the  Institute  of 
Public  Policy  Research  pro- 
duced a report  by  an  indepen- 
dent team  of  health  econo- 
mists, which  included  a 
review  of  the  potential  role  of 
user  fees  in  the  NHS.  They 
concluded  that  user  charges 
do  not  alter  the  total  volume  of 
sendees  provided  or  even 
reduce  total  costs.  To  compen- 
sate for  the  reduction  in 
poorer  patients  seeking  medi- 
cal help,  the  temptation  Is  for 
suppliers  to  induce  demand 
and  increase  the  consultations 
amongst  those  who  are  more 
willing  and  able  to  pay 
International  evidence 
shows  that  if  user  fees  are  in- 
troduced then  the  winners 
tend  to  be  the  wealthy,  who 
are  also  healthy , with  the  los- 
ers being  the  less  healthy  and 
wealthy.  If  exemptions  are  in- 
troduced. either  the  charge  to 
the  non-exempt  group  Is  set  at 
too  high  a level,  with  adverse 
implications  for  equity  of  ac- 


cess, or  it  is  set  at  an  “afford- 
able” level  which  does  little  to 
deter  pressure  on  resources. 

The  country  where  user 
charges  are  the  most  wide- 
spread (the  US)  is  also,  Inci- 
dentally, the  country  which 
has  the  greatest  problem  in 
controlling  healthcare  costs, 
due  to  the  impact  of  supplier- 
induced  demand. 
JoLenaghan. 

Health  policy  researcher, 
IPPR- 

30-32  Southampton  Street, 
London  WC2E  7RA- 


WE  are  out  of  line  with 
other  countries  in  the 
very  high  proportion  ofhealth 
costs  that  we  meet  from  taxes. 
A Gallup  survey  sponsored 
some  years  ago  by  the  Public 
Finance  Foundation  sug- 
gested that  a majority  of 
people  were  at  least  ready  to 
consider  the  wider  charges  op- 
tion. Income-related  exemp- 
tions need  not  be  based  cm  a 
poverty  test  but  could  be 
based  on  an  affluence  test  of 
the  kind  suggested  by  the  Bor- 
rie  Commission. 

Geoffrey  Holme. 

Chartered  Institute  afPubUc 
Finance  and  Accountancy, 

3 Robert  Street; 

London  WC2N6BH. 


CHARGING  for  healthcare 

does  seem  unfair  to  those 
who  are  HI  for  bo  fault  of  their 
own.  Would  it  not  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  use  fiscal  policy  to 

charge  people  whose  Illnesses 
axe  self-inflicted,  as  is  done  by 
taxing  cigarettes  and  alcohol? 

Most  sensibly  minded 
people  know  too  well  that  a 
poor  diet  Is  a major  cause  of  ill 

health.  However,  a poor  diet 
(high  saturated  fats,  low  fibre) 
is  actually  subsidised  agricul- 
tural policy.  Would  It  be  too 
to  consider  taxing  un- 
healthy  foods  to  both  help 
fund  the  health  service  and 
tempt  the  population  away 
from  a diet  that  increases  the 
incidence  of  heart  disease  and 

cancer? 

(Dr)  Quentin  Fisher. 

Dept  ofEarth  Sciences, 
University  afLeeds, 

Leeds  LS29JT. 


THE  danger  is  that  propos- 
als for  charges  to  see  your 
GP  and  for  other  NHS  treat- 
ments will  contradict  the 
ideas  espoused  by  Frank  Field 
in  another  government  de- 
partment because  they  will  in- 
crease the  dependency  cul- 
ture. Inevitably,  people  on 
benefits  will  have  to  be  made 
exempt  from  such  charges. 


Those  in  employment  wfii 
have  yet  another  cost  to  bear. 

I believe  that  government 
policy  should  be  to  meet  the 
key  needs  of  the  public,  le  se- 
curity, health,  housing  and 
transport,  and  then  to  ask  for 

something  back --and  possi- 
bly argue  against  the  need  for 
a minimum  wage  If  these  core 

needs  are  already  provided 

for.  If  extra  expenditure  is 
required  then  charges  should 

be  levied  on  those  most  able  to 


pay. 

BobGoodalL 
8 Belmont  Court, 
Belmont  Hill, 

St  Albans, 

Herts  ALllRB. 


THE  private  sector  relies 

on  the  NHS — le  taxpayers 
—for  the  training  of  doctors, 
nurs*$  and  technicians  of  ever 
lrfrid;  labs  of  every  kind;  much 
of  the  development  of  new 
drugs  and  surgical  treatment; 
an&  increasingly,  the  use  of 
hniiriinpft-  How  about  ending 
rttig  pupidHefll  relationship 
between  private  and  public, 
Mr  Dobson,  and  mak  ing  the 
private  sector  stand  its  own 
two  feet? 

Robin  Ramsay. 

214  Westbourne  Avenue, 
HullHU53JB. 


emments  In  different 
places  seem  to  have  the  same 
capitalist  ideas.  The  Canadian 
equivalent  of  Labour,  tbs  New 
Democratic  Party  (NDP),  took 
power  ln4990  in  Ontario,  and 
introduced  sweeping  reform* 
to  the  health  insurance  phm. 


Paying  for  GP  visits  and  bom!- 
tal  food,  days when  medical  ~ 


personnel  would  be  expected 
to  work  for  nothing —ril  jof  - ; 
these  ideas  were  batted 
around.  Some  oCthem  even 
made  it  through.  The  New 
Democrats,  however,  didn’t; 
losing  by  a landslide  the  next 
time  around. 

Labour  would  do  well  to 
remember  this  cautionary  tale 
and  tread  warily  as  they  try  to 
fulfil  a left-wing  agenda  with 
right-wing  tactics. 

Savana  Burke- 
10  Regents  Wharfi 

All  Saints  Street, 

London  N19RL. 


A CCOKDING  to  Friuok 
#%Dobson  “nothing  la  ruled 
out”  in  the  NHS  review.  Does 
this  include  Labour’s  mis- 
guided promise  not  to  to  in- 
crease tax  rates  for  the  rich? 
Alan  Harrison. 

16Baslow  Road,  Btoxwich, 
Walsall  WS33SG. 


Hard  lessons  for  teachers 


THE  debate  on  the  way 
teachers  are  employed 
should  not  stop  at  the 
□umber  of  hours  they  work 
and  the  number  of  days’  leave 
they  take  (Letters,  June  13). 
Teachers  should  be  paid  what 
they  are  worth.  That  means 
performance-related  bonuses 
for  success  in  the  classroom. 

The  new-style  teacher 
would  be  self-employed.  The 
decision  to  renew  his  or  her 

contract  would  depend  an 
their  success  in  achieving 
agreed  targets.  As  In  any  suc- 
cessful company,  these  would 
be  made  tougher  year  by  year. 
No  results;  no  contract 

Tmflgfnp  the  transformation! 
A new  body  of  professional 
teachers  would  emerge.  New 
recruits  would  be  attracted  to  a 
career  that  would  offer  the 
rewards  and  status  it  merits. 
And  the  last  thing  on  anyone's 
mind  would  he  holidays. 

(Cllr)  Edward  Lister- 
Leader,  Wandsworth  Council, 
The  Town  Hall. 

Wandsworth  High  Street 
London  SW18  2PU. 


fitter 

~ PILE  OF UTOfrS? 
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“THE  young  have  the  right  to 
I learn  and  their  1 


learn  and  their  teachers 
should  have  a right  to  a bal- 
anced working  year,  with  27 
days’  leave  plus  the  eight 
bank  holidays. 

Parent  consultations,  tor 
service  training  and  develop- 
ment curriculum  planning, 
necessary  cross-phase  and 
education-business  develop- 
ments, et  al,  should  all  take 
place  outside  a new  five-term 
year.  No  teacher  should  be 
withdrawn  for  these  purposes 
from  teaching  their  students. 

The  enormous  waste  of  the 


physical  resources  of  educa- 
tion, which  are  largely  in 
active  use  for  only  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  of  the  calen- 
dar year,  must  be  eliminated. 
New  generations  of  technol- 
ogy and  interactive  learning 
strategies  most  be  Incorporat- 
ed to  provide  effective  learn- 
ing efficiency,  giving  best 
value  for  the  money  already 
invested. 

Anita  Hjgfaam. 

Principal, 

Banbury  School, 

Raskin  Road, 

Banbury,  Oxon  0X16  9HY. 


This  race  for  an  island 


AS  chairman  oflreland’s 
Rockall  Trust,  I congratu- 
late Greenpeace  on  its  Rockall 
initiative  (Rockall  green  pro- 
test gets  black  mark  In  the 
Ides,  June  12).  The  issue  of 
Rockall  and  the  Rockall  Pla- 
teau, an  area  400  miles  by  600 
miles,  is  all  about  the  owner- 
ship of  the  oil  and  minerals  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

Strong  evidence  of  oil  was 
discovered  in  1969.  On  Febru- 
ary 10, 1972 the  British  Gov- 
ernment rushed  through  the 
Island  of  Rockall  Act.  which 
says  •'Rockall  is  now  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  UK*'.  But  the 
British  Government  does  not 
own  Rockall,  it  merely  pos- 
sesses it  by  force. 

Loyalists  In  Northern  Ire- 
land Should  request  the  Irish 
government  to  make  a legal 
counter-claim:  after  all,  Rock- 
all is  part  of  the  province  of 
Ulster, 

(Alderman)  SeanLoftus. 

5 Seafield  Avenue, 

ClontarL  Dublin  3. 


HJOCKALL’S  councillor, 
^RNorman  MacDonald,  may 
welcome  oil  exploration  be- 
cause of  the  employment,  but 
there  will  be  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  islands  as  well. 
Island  communities  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  the  ef- 
fects of  climate  change.  Sea- 


level  rises  will  exacerbate  the 
damage  caused  by  extreme 
weather  events. 

Renewable  sources  of  ener- 
gy are  already  beginning  to  be 
developed  in  the  Scottish  is- 
lands, but  much  more  support 
is  needed.  Island  communities 
need  to  start  planning  now  for 
aftiture  without  oIL 
Kevin  Bunion. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  Scotland. 
72  Newhaven  Road, 
Edinburgh  EH6  5QG. 


RAffOULD  that  the  coast 
if  bounding  Dublin  had  the 
same  attention  as  Rockall. 

The  rich  Intertidal  flats 
abound  with  invertebrates 
which  are  a source  for  a wide 
range  of  migratory  birds. 

The  authorities  are  coy 
about  the  proposal  by  Enter- 
prise to  commence  oil  explo- 
ration in  August  on  the  Kish 
hank,  about  10  miles  from  the 
city.  No  information  is  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of 
the  Marine.  Exploration  for 
oil  can  be  almost  as  damaging 
as  the  recovery  of  ft. 
Catherine  Cavendish. 

6 Prospect  Terrace, 

Marine  Drive,  Dublin  4. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address 


Judgment  day 


VOD  refer  to  Jack  Straw's 

T intention  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  the  incar- 
ceration of  corrupt  members 
of  Parliament  and  judges 
(MPs*  privileges  to  be 
reviewed,  June  10). 

Insofar  as  the  word  corrup- 
tion refers  to  financial  corrup- 
tion, it  Is  wholly  inappropri- 
ate to  judges.  They  are  not 
financially  corrupt  However, 
there  is  a real  and  serious 
problem  concerning  them. 

A minority  (thankfblly 

CTnan)nfnnintaTIIflPTrt-  obtuse, 

difficult  pompous,  rude,  un- 
fair, racist  and  generally 
inappropriate  persons  sit  on 
the  bench.  They  do  not  all  pos- 
sess these  failings  In  such  a 
combination,  but  they  are  all 
well  known,  If  not  notorious, 
to  persons  who  practise  in  or 
otherwise  have  to  appear  reg- 
ularly in  their  courts. 

Jack  Straw  and/or  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  assure  that 
these  persons  are  recognised, 
investigated  and  removed  (not 
incarcerated).  The  result 
wo  old  improve  the  system  of 
justice  and  its  image.  If  the 
Government  is  clearing  up,  let 
it  not  be  restricted  to  financial 
matters. 

Michael  Beckman  QC. 

11  Stone  Buildings, 

Lincoln’s  Inn, 

London  WC2A  STG. 


In  brief 


WEonMerseysldehave 
long  experience  of  gov- 
ernment by  persons — invari- 
ably male,  white  and  middle- 
class — who  have  effectively 
taken  over  the  role  of  mayor 

(Letters.  June  7).  Whatever 
difference  will  It  make  if  one  of 
them  is  directly  elected  by  a 
constituency  that  has  little  - 
faith  in  the  electoral  system. 
The  insertion  of  one  more  pa- 
ternalistic bureaucrat  will  do 
nothing  to  transfer  power  to 
the  people. 

Margaret  Simey. 

3 Blackburn  e Terrace. 
Liverpool  L8  7PJ. 


Jk  LL  five  Conservative  lead- 
#%ership  candidates  held 
drinks  parties  for  protective 
supporters  on  the  eve  cf  poU 
As  one  who  sought  election  to 
a county  council  on  May  1, 1 
was  conscious  of  the  require- 
ment not  to  offer  inducements 
to  voters. 

Roger  Giles. 

14  Winters  Lane, 
OtteryStMaryEXll  1AR. 


'yOUR  article  on  the  Califor- 
T nlan  wine  boom  (Report, 
June  10)  suggests  that  wine 
possibly  reduces  the  risk  of 
cancer.  We  know  of  no  evi- 
dence to  support  Ws  claim. 
Geoffrey  Cannon.  • 

World  Cancer  Research  Fund. 
106  Park  Street,  London  WL 


Hollie  and  justice 


A A ANY  will  share  my  disap- 
IVIpointmeni  with  Notting- 
ham Health  Authority  Insert- 
ing to  reclaim  someof  the 
damages  from  the  late  HtiHe 
Calladine's  parents,  just  a. 
week  after  her  ftineral.  which 
It  paid  as  the  result  of  foe 
brain  damage  Hollie  suffered  1 
atbirth  (Bid  to  redaimdesd 
girl's  cash  award,  June  18),  I 
am  the  minister  who  con-  , 
ducted  HoUie's  funeral  and 
wonder  if  the  health  authority 
has  any  idea  oTtheadditicral 
trauma  It  is  causing  foe 
family. 

They  had  moved  into  anew 
house  to  look  after  HoHle,  '■ 
which  will  forever  remind  ; 
them  of  her.  If  the  authority - 
has  its  way,  are  they  nowto 
face  the  prospect  of  moving  - 

from  that  house^This  would 
cause  extra  distress  both  to  . 
themselves  ami  their  remain- 
ing chfldren. 

Hdflie’s  death  has  deprived 
her  parents  of  possibly  IQ 
years  of  caring  for  her.  This., 
was  all  they  wanted  to  do  de- 
spite the  stresses  Involved. 
Whatever  foe  legal  niceties, 
foe  compensation  should  be 
left  with  Hollie’s  parents  in 
fulLboth  in  recognition  of  this 
and  out  ofa  desire  that  they 
suffer noflirther agony..  ... 
(Rev)  David  Speed. 

16  Orlando  Drive, 

Nottingham  NG43FL. 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  That  beau- 
tiful plant,  wild  garlic,  has 
flowered  well  in  some  of  our 
woods  tins  year,  making  great 
sheets  of  cheerfhl  green 
leaves  and  strongly  smelling 
white  flowers.  Its  perfume  is 
not  to  everyone’s  taste.  In  fact 
it  makes  a few  unfortunate 
people  feel  quite  bilious.  Yet 
some  love  it,  as  I discovered 
the  other  day  when  I ventured 
up  the  very  popular  Torrent  • 
Walk  at  Dolgellau.  By  chance 
I was  there  at  foe  same  time 
as  a party  cf  French  tourists 
and  when  they  saw  and  smelt 
the  rich  carpets  of  garlic 
along  the  path,  there  were  ex- 
clamations of  delight.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a group  of 
British  people  getting  so  ec- 
static about  garlic. 

I have  just  been  reading 
about  the  history  of  the  Tor- 
rent Walk.  Part  of  a local  es- 
tate, it  was  carefully  con- 
structed  in  the  first  quarter  of 
last  century  by  the  engineer 
who  built  foe  famous  (I  would 
Say  infamous)  wnhanlfwunt 
across  foe  estuary  at  Porth- 


madog. Right  from  the  start 
the  Torrent  Walk  was  made 
available  to  foe  public  and  so 
it  has  remained,  a delightful 
path,  under  beeches,  oaks, 
limes  and  hazels  above  a 
rocky  stream  that  shouts  and 
founders  In  a gorge  dark  with 
leafy  shadows.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  more  than  a century 
ago,  even  in  wild  Wales, 
people  were  beginning  to  get 
anxious  about  nature  conser- 
vation. A guide-book  of 1878, 
when  the  Victorian  fern  craze 
was  still  raging,  tells  us  that  a 
notice-board  had  been  set  up 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Torrent 
Walk  saying:  "Private  Walk. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  con- 
dition that  they  do  not  touch 
foe  ferns  and  mosses.”  It 
leaves  us  wondering  what 
precious  ferns  may  by  then 
have  already  been  vanda- 
lised- The  Killamey  fern  per- 
haps? The  Torrent  Walk  cer- 
tainly looks  a likely  place  for 
that  great  rarity  which  so 
loves  the  gloom  and  spray  of 
waterfalls  and  gorges. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


A bauble  for  the  butler,  from  Tony  with  love 


Mark  Lawson 


NEXT  month  John 
Major  will  publish 
his  resignation  hon- 
ours list,  that  docu- 
ment which  serves  as  foe  first 
draft  of  a politician's  mem- 
oirs: a shorthand  note  of  the 
obsessions,  prejudices  and 
backroom  deals  by  which 
they  rose  and  fen.  Today, 
Tony  Blair,  at  the  other  aid  of 
his  prime  ministerial  career, 
releases  what  is  effectively 
his  appointment  honours  list, 
the  first  Queen's  Birthday 
Honours  list  to  have  passed 
across  his  desk. 

Many  have  speculated 
when  the  sense  of  energy  and 
fresh  thinking  which  the 
Blair  administration  cun- 
ningly managed  to  suggest 
would  begin  to  dissipate. 
Well,  the  New  Labour  convoy 
has  come  up  against  its  first 
Establishment  roadblock-  The 


latest  enactment  of  this  ritual 
of  snobbism  and  deference 
reminds  us  that  Britain’s  fun- 
damental nature  remains. 

To  be  fair,  the  process  of  el- 
evating today’s  names  began 
under  Majorism  and  foe  new 
administration’s  main  inter- 
vention was  to  stop  certain 
bandwagons  rolling.  Mr  Blair 
has  declined  to  include  any 
directly  political  honours:  the 
ancient  ritual  by  which  foe 
surrender  of  the  suffix  MP  is 
counter-balanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  prefix  Sir  or  Lord. 
But  the  problem  with  this 
innovation  — and  with  the 
spin  there  has  been  about 
"new  honours  for  a new  era” 
— is  that  it  suggests  that  the 
remaining  dispensation  is  es- 
sentially honest  and  logical. 

One  section  of  the  list  feels 
very  Blairite  in  its  use  of  the 
honours  system  as  a kind  of 
moral  Oscars:  there  is  a 
medal  for  Lisa  Potts,  foe  Mid- 
lands teacher  who  fended  off 
a machete- wielding  intruder 
and  posthumous  awards  to 
Gwen  Mayor,  the  murdered 
Dunblane  teacher,  and  Philip 
I^wrence,  the  murdered  Lon- 
don headteacher.  All  of  this  is 
a properly  grim  reminder  of 
what  that  old  honours  list 
phrase  “services  to  educa- 
tion” may  now  entail. 

In  its  more  traditional 


snobbish  columns,  foe  list 
does  contain  one  brilliant 
black  joke,  which  it  would  be 
nice  to  think  is  a deliberate 
Labour  touch.  One  .of  the 
three  life  peers  is  Sir  Peter 
Levene,  cited  for  his  work  “as 
adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness”. Given  the  outcome  of 
the  Major  administration, 
this  is  rather  like  having  been 
Paul  Gascoigne's  adviser  on 
diet  and  manners.  Lord  Le- 
vene win  serve  as  a walking 
Illustration  cf  the  fact  that 
honours  are  are  not  awarded 
on  a results  basis. 

Another  of  the  life  peers  is 
Colin  Cowdrey,  the  former 
England  cricket  captain.  Now 
this  is  not  New  Labour;  this  is 
Old  Major.  Since  1990,  British 
honours  lists  have  been  com- 
plied with  one  eye  cm  a set  of 
scuffed  WIsdens  and  pre-war 
fast  bowlers  have  suddenly 
received  on  their  death-beds  a 
summons  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. Even  speaking  as  some- 
one who  reads  foe  totting  av- 
erages most  summer  nights 
before  going  to  sleep.  It  Is 
dear  to  me  that  Major’s  nods 
to  his  leisure  obsession  have 
exposed  even  further  the 
farce  of  foe  honours  system, 

Elsewhere,  there  is  a gen- 
eral sense  of  torpor  about  the 
awards.  It  has  often  been,  said 


that  the  television  chat-show 
collapsed  in  Britain  because 
our  small  nation  could  simply 
not  sustain  foe  required  sup- 
ply of  celebrities.  You  rather 
feel  now  that  the  honours  sys- 
tem is  also  having  trouble 
booking  really  big  names. 
One  of  foe  new  knights  — the 
actor  Donald  Sinden  — has 
waited  so  long  that  his  ago- 
nised continuation  as  a com- 
moner was  a running  gag  on 
Spitting  Image  a decade  ago. 

And  the  omission  of  politi- 
cal back-pats  and  pay-backs 
merely  highlights  another 
area  of  archaic  iniquity  in 
this  system  of  preferment 
Gongs  have  been  handed  out 
to  the  Queen’s  apothecary 
and  her  optician,  a whole  car- 
load of  her  Special  Branch 
bodyguards,  a couple  of  her 
gardeners  and  her  travel 
manager,  to  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh's valet  and  the  carpen- 
ter at  Sandringham,  to  a 
crewman  on  the  royal  yacht 
Britannia  and  the  Deputy 
F 311(3  Pas*  of  Presence 
to  The  Queen  Mother. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sug- 
gestion that  any  of  these  have 
brought  particular  distinc- 
tion. to  their  task:  they  merely 
showed  tiie  necessary  defer- 
ence and  discretion  over  a 
lengthy  period  of  employ, 
nient  Bizarrely,  the  Wind- 


sors’ torrent  of  medals  also 
indudes  one  thrown  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  occupant  of  foe 
relatively  minor  constitu- 
tional position  of  “butler  to 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales”. 
Presumably,  this  award  — 
originating,  we  may  guess,  in 
a note  from  employer  to  her 
former  mother-in-law  — fa  a 
hedge  against  the  appearance 
on  the  shrives  of  WH  Smith 
of  a volume  titled  What  The 
Butler  Saw. 

The  Blairttes  have  made 
nice  noises  about  ending  the 
tradition  in  foe  Commons  and 


the  Civil  Service  of  hanging 
out  knighthoods  to  the  depart- 
ing, much  as  other  Institu- 
tions dish  out  carriage  docks. 
But  the  Windsor  prize-giving 
in  these  lists  is  at  least  as  il- 
logical and  corrupt  and  would 
have  to  be  addressed  in  any 
meaningful  reform.  But  New 
Labour's  modernising  zeal 
has  always  stopped  careftiHy 
short  of  the  monarchy, 

Ail  awards  systems  are  sub- 
ject to.  rows  about  consistency 
of  criteria.  How  can  a cau- 
tious short  novel  be  judged 
against  an  ambitious  long  one 
for  the  Booker?  How  can  the 
winner  of  the  Academy 
Award  for  Best  Director  xsfas 
out  on  Best  Film?  But  these 
are  small  confusions  beside 
the  question  of  how  a teacher 


who  risked  her  life  against  an 
armed  assailant  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  columns 
as  a creaky  former  cricketer 
who  was  a childhood  hero  ofa 
prime  minister  and  a man 
who  successfully  avoided 
spilling  tea  cm  the  knees  of 
the  ex-wife  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

Few  would  argue  with  an 
annual  set  of  national  awards 
for  outstanding  heroism'  or 
professional  devotion;  a state 
equivalent  of  the  Radio  4 
Today  Programme  Personal- 
ity of  the  Year  poll,  though 
one  which  would,  admittedly, 
be  open  to  the  same  risk  of 
lobbying  and  soppiness.  And 
perhaps  the  cultural  giants-' 
the  Stoppards  and  Hockneys 
— could  be  honoured  by  some 
elective  professional  body,  an 
English  variation  on  foe  Aca- 
demic Francaise. 

The  answer,  though,  is 
dearly  not  to  cut  a few  stage 
directions  from  the  farce,  as 
has  happened  with  this  list 
No  one  could  complain  — on 
grounds  of  professional  merit 
— with  the  award  of  foe  CBE 
to  Nick  Park,  creator  of  Wal- 
lace & Gromit,  But  pinning 
the  medals  on  the  chests  of 
foe  plasticise  heroes  them- 
selves would  be  more  fitted  to 
the  spirit  of  this  constitu- 
tional cartoon. 
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must  learn  to 
better  again 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


THE  unemployed  were 
protesting  "because 
they  had  • been 
scrapped  — as  horses 
had  been  scrapped”.  It  was 
“an  appeal  against  the  unex- 
pected, an  appeal  to  those 
others  who,  more  fortunate, 
seemed  wiser  and  more  pow- 
erful, for  something  for  intel- 
ligence . . . this  mute  wwh^  pro- 
tested its  persuasion  that 
some  of  these  others  must 
have  foreseen  these  disloca- 
tions — that,  anyhow,  they 
ought  to  have  foreseen  — and 
arranged”. 

Thus  HG  Wells,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  an  unemploy- 
ment in  Europe.  With  a few 
amwirimwitt  he  could  have 
been  writing  today,  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  fortunate 
and  the  powerful  also  seems 
lacking  in  face  of  a similar 


challenge.  Tf  there  was  a vast 
development  of  production 
there  was  also  a huge  destruc- 
tion o£  values,**  he  wrote;  pro- 
jecting a Western  economic 
catastrophe  in  one  of  his 
novels  of  future  cotiapsA  and 
redemption.  The  world  is  now 

trying  to  cope  with  a technical 

transformation  of  the 
order  erf  magnitude  as  foe 
mechanisation  to  which  Wells 
referred.  It  Is  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  capitalism  has  always 
been  careless  of  people,  .and 
also  that  the  damage  suffered 
in  the  past  waB  worse  w»»" 
anything  which  threatens 
today.  Yet  it  is  bad  enough, 
and  has  some  of  the  in- 
exorable quality  of  which 
Wells  complained.  Nor  have 
the  powerful  either  foreseen 
or  arranged,  or,  if  they  have, 
they  seem  to  have  foreseen  the 
wrong  thing. 

Even  as  Prance  and  Ger- 
many argued  over  the  ques- 
tion of  Whether  the  wwidtHnnq 
for  the  single  currency  should 
be  changed  to  reflect  the  pri- 
macy of  employment,  there 
was  a sudden  spurt  ctf  a dis- 
mally familiar  Wim  of  com- 
pany news.  The  Swedish- 
Swiss  conglomerate  Asea 
Brown  Boveri  announced  It 
would  be  catting  its  West 


European  .work  force  by 
<77,000,  while  creating  other 
jobs  in  Asia.  Electrolux  fol- 
lowed with  the  announcement 
that  it  will  cut  its  global  work 
force  by  II  per  cent,  with  most 
of  foe  cuts  in  Europe 
North  America.  Pilkington 
Glass  also  announced  signifi- 
cant cuts.  In  just  ten  days, 
three  European  firms  cut 
jobs  chi  a scale  large  enough  to 
be  compared  with  foe  num- 
bers mentioned  In  foe.  new 
French  and  British  govern- 
ments’ proposals  on  job  cre- 
ation, less  than  wholly  believ- 
able though  those  are.  ££  for 
every  job  thaf  government 
helps  create,  industry 
removes  one,  than  foe  fertility 
of  foe  process  is  apparent. 

Those  who  ran  mmpanlay 
feel  as  confined  in  their 
choices  as  anybody  else.  If 
they  did  not  make  these 
moves,  they  argue,  their  firms 
would  suffer  or.  even  die. 
European  corporations  see 
themselves  squeezed  between 
their  American  counterparts, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  a 
huge  home  marker  and  their 
Far  Eastern  competitors,  sub- 
ject to  little  shareholder  pres- 
sure, who  hold  down  prices  to 
gain  market  share.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  the  pres- 


sure to  perform  is  relentless, 
and  this  pressure  is  growing 
in  Continental  economies, 
particularly  in  Germany.  If 
continental  companies,  be- 
cause erf  that  pressure,  among 

Other  factors,  are  now  going 
fully  into  an  Anglo-Saxon 
phase  erf  restructuring,  then 
much  worse  may  lie  ahead  in 
foe  way  of  unemployment 
Germany,  notoriously,  has 
lost  1 minion  jobs  in  five 
years,  and  its  companies  are 
busy  btuMing  plants  in  East- 
ern Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  If  West  European  in- 
dustry is  massively  re-locat- 
ing outside  Western  Europe,  I 
then  all  these  arguments 
about  foe  best  governmental 
approach  to  unemployment  I 
would  have  to  be  seen  as  of 
limited  relevance.  Ross  Perot 
would  have  been  right  about 
the  gigantic  sucking  sound, 
and  only  wrong  about  the 
continent 

True,  a mere  totting  up  of 
jobs  cut  and  jobs  moved  out 
ignores  productivity  gains, 
jobs  emerging  in  other  sec- 
tors, or  Jobs  which,  once  done 
within  the  core  company, 
have  now  been  firmed  out  and 
axe  counted  differently,  if 
some  kinds  of  production  are 
no  longer  viable  In  Europe, 
others  certainly  are.  Nor  Is 
unemployment  in  itself  the 
femdmnental  problem,  which 
I is  that  the  nature  of  work  is 
changing.  Work  becomes  de- 
pendent on  foe  rapid  bringing 
together,  on  a global  scale,  erf 
the  right  assortment  of 
resources,  a process  which 
may  exploit  some  of  those 
brought  in,  and  at  the  same 
time  ignores  whole  groups  of 
people  who  are  not  part  of  foe 
circuit  Work  becomes  less 
durable,  more  elusive,  more 
oriented  to  particular  pro- 


jects. These  changes  have 
; been  well  described  by  the 
sociologist  Manuel  CasteDs. 
who  argues,  however,  that 
European  unemployment  is 
exceptional,  a consequence 
largely  of  foe  obsession  with 
inflation-fighting  and  mone- 
tary stability  that  Germany 
has  inflicted  on  other  states.  If 
one  follows  thinkers  like  Cas- 
teQs,  what  needs  to  be  com- 
bated Is  the  tendency  of  foe 
new  economy  to  degrade 
workers  and  to  condemn 
others  to  what  he  calls  foe 
“black  holes”  of  international 
capitalism,  underclass  zones 
which  make  up  “a  Fourth 
World  of  exclusion”  in  much 
of  Africa  and  rural  Asia  and 
in  the  inner  cities  of  the  rich 
world.  Europe,  particularly  : 
Germany,  is  fighting  an  an- ; 
tique  battle  instead  erf  tackling  j 
the  realities  of  the  new 
economy. 


THERE  is  a general 
view  that  there  are  two 
ways  to  react  to 
changes  in  the  world 
economy.  One.  the  American 
and  British,  maintains  Job 
levels  quite  well,  but  dimin- 
ishes job  security  and  widens 
pay  differentials.  The  other, 
the  Continental,  loses  jobs, 
but  better  maintains  security 
and  pay  for  those  who  do  stay 
in  work,  and  is  relatively  gen- 
erous to  those  who  do  not. 
This  choice  — which  can  be 
unappetisingly  seen  as  be- 
tween more  unemployment  or 
more  inequality  — is  what  is 
being  debated  within  the 
European  Union  as  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  reconcile  the 
differing  approaches  of  foe  Jo- 1 
spin.  Kohl,  and  Blair  govern- 
ments. Yet  even  if  different 
European  governments  could 
arrive  at  a compromise,  there 


is  a limit  to  what  foey  can  do. 

Until  there  is  a change  ip 
the  culture  of  managers,  it 
wiS  remain  hard  for  govern- 
ments that  see  themselves  as 
"business  friendly”  to  make 
the  riifferenra  they  may  want 
to  make.  What  operates  in  the 
business  world  is  a constant 
pressure  to  be  mare  ruthless 
and  less  open  to  human  con- 
siderations than  competitors. 
Part  of  the  pressure  comes 
from  external  forces  for  which 
businessmen  cannot  be 
hiamgd,  but  part  does  not 
American  firms,  for  instance, 
have  closed  firms  with  unions 
and  reopened  in  the  same  area 

new  plants  without  unions. 

German  firms,  co-operating 
with  workers  at  home,  have 
started  nan-unionised  plants 
in  Britain.  The  "floor"  of  busi- 
ness behaviour,  the  point  be- 
low which  nobody  will  sink, 
needs  to  be  pushed  up-  This 
may  only  happen  when  a criti- 
cal mass  of  firms,  noting  the 
many  problems  of  ruthless- 
npgc  ppd  cost  cutting,  return 
tnqytftor  to  higher  standards. 
Governments  can  push  them 
In  that  direction. 

In  Wells’s  novel,  foe  unem- 
ployment crisis  was  solved  by 
“such  devices  as  simple  deco- 
rative work  in  wood  and 
atone,  the  manufacture  of 
handwoven  textiles,  fruit 
growing,  flower  growing  and 
landscape  gardening  on  a 
grand  scale”,  these  being  tem- 
porary expedients  while  a 
massive  programme  of  educa- 
tion was  put  In  place.  That  has 
the  vague,  unworkable  feel  of 
many  modem  nostrums  for 
foe  same  disease.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  French  challenge  on 
unemployment,  even  if  the  im- 
mediate result  is  a rather 
empty  compromise,  leads  to 
more  convincing  solutions. 


Growing 
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This  is  the  BBC, 
unfortunately 


One  year  on,  how  fares  the  Birt/Bland 
revolution?  John  Tusa  believes  that  it 
has  near-destroyed  the  corporation’s 
‘historic  achievement*  in 
broadcasting,  and  calls  for 
government  intervention  to  save  the  . 
World  Service  from  the  ‘gaulerterS;*  . 


am  YEAR  ago,  the 
JS  BBC  announced 
without  warning 
or  consultation  — 

^T-mextemal  or  inter- 
nal — a radical  change  in  its 
structure.  It  would  produce 
clarity  out  of  administrative 
confusion;  it  would  yield 
managerial  purpose  out  of  the 
BBC’s  traditional  mush  of 
good  Intentions;  it  would 
make  a corporation  , safe  for 
the  digital  world;  'it  would 
focus  minds,  concentrate 
resources  and  do  still  more' 
for  even  less.  . . ' 

One  year  on,  how  does  the 
new  BBC  work;  one  where 
commissioning  programmes 
Is  separated  from  making 
them:  where  those  who  make 
programmes  editorially  are 
distinct  from  those  who  pro- 
vide the  technical  facilities? 
Where  does  journalistic  “Di- 
med ial  ism"  stand,  a cant 
phrase  covering  up  a blunt 
reality,  namely  that  all  jour- 
nalists  must  turn  their  hand 
to  everything?  Where  has  the 
absorption  of  the  BBC  World 
Service  by  the  domestic  pro- 
gramme-making empires 
reached?  Does  anyone  think 
it  a better  idea  now  than 
when  It  was  foisted  so  arbi- 
trarily and  without  discus- 
sion or  warning  on  to  both 
foe ' deputy  director-general. 
Bob  Phillis,  or  foe  World  Ser- 
vice's. managing  director. 


Sam  Younger?  According' to 
foe  director-general,  all  is  for 
foe  best  in  foe  best  of  an 
broadcasting  worlds.  "Do  you 
realise  how  unhappy  staff 
are?”  an  unusually  daring 
BBC  employee  asked  him 
recently.  ‘They’re  not,"  he 
replied.  “AH  our  internal  staff 
surveys  prove  that”  "What 
has  the  last  year  been  like?”  I 
asked  a senior  BBC  executive. 
"The  worst  in  my  18  years  in 
broadcasting,’’  was  the  reply. 

getting  aside  gossip  -and. 
speculation,  what  can  one 
glean  from  the  outside  about 
the  actual,  experience  of  life 
Inside  the  -restructured  BBC? 
First,  that  the  reorganisation 
has  not  produced  clarity  of 
form  or  ftmetion.  Rather  it  i® 
mired  in  argument  and  confri- 
sion  about  how  departments 
be  allocated  between 
commissioning  end  produc- 
tion, with  foe  two  ■"super- 
directorates”:  of  commissiem- 
ing  and  broadcasts 
themselves  locked  in  dispute 
over  previously  non-existent 
Issues  such  as  who  owns  the 
money  earned  from  overseas 
gall*  of  programmes.  The 
new  Structure  has  raised  dis- 
putes of  a wholly  foeoreticai 
fcinrt  that  solve  no  broadcast- 
ing issues  but  wring  from  an 
overwhelming  obsession  with 
managerial  Questions. 

Clarity  of  purpose,  then? 
“You  cant  get  an  answer 


from  commissioners,”  com- 
plains a senior  programme 
editor.  "The  meetings  are 
endless,  they  have  to  commis- 
sion according  to  their  quotas 
and  marketing  targets;  they 
don’t  believe  in  them  any 
more  than  we  do,  so  they 
commission  just  to  be  able  to 
say  they  have  done  so.” 

Has  the  very  idea  of  a good 
programme  been  lost?  In  the 
Checldasd  days,  when  we 
straggled  to  define  the  BBC’s 
purpose  and  state  a mission,  I 
always  fell  that  it  could  be 
simply  summed  up:  ’The  BBC 
makes  good  programmes.'' 
Now,  fewer  and  fewer  inter- 
national and  national  televi- 
sion conglomerates  make  pro- 
grammes in  the  sense  once 
understood  by  both  sides  of 
foe  once-maligned  “cosy  du- 
opoly”, the  BBC/TTV  and 
channel  4.  Instead  themed 
channels  proliferate,  because 
technology  has  produced  a 
plethora  of  empty  channels 
and  technology  hates  a 
vacuum- 

The  new  rule  of  modem 
television  is  that  channels  are 
cheap,  hut  Individual,  pro- 
grammes are  expensive.  But 
as  channels  made  out  of 
cheap,  volume-created 
“product”  proliferate  else- 
where, the  need  for  an  organi- 
sation dedicated  to  making 
programmes  has  never  been 
greater.  It  is  just  at  this  time 
that  the  BBC  has  — in  the 
name  of  "meeting  foe  digital 
age"  — thrown  its  destiny 
behind  foe  strategy  of  creat- 
1 ing  new  channels,  such  as  foe 
I all-news  channel,  and  end- 
i lessly  pared  down  pro- 
i gramme-making  budgets  in 

foe  name  of  efficiency  to  ere. 
ate  them.  But  anyone  can  cre- 
ate.- a rhawwil;  making  the 
programmes  to  flU  them  was 
the  BBC's  glory  and  should  be 
its  mission.  Now  this  historic 
achievement  has  been  put  at 


, risk  in  foe  name  of  a so-called 
| "digital  revolution"  about 
! which  more  and  more  people 
throughout  the  industry  are 

sceptical 

Beyond  this,  foe  evidence  is 
that  foe  division  of  the  spoils 
between  the  super -director- 
ates is  actually  destroying 
some  successful  departments 
— such  as  drama,  which  long 
found  it  Impossible  to  appoint 
a he***  If  they  do  not  lit  the 
over-simple  view  that  work  is 
either  a question  of  commis- 
sioning or  a matter  of  turning 
the  commission  into  a pro- 
gramme, the  bureaucrats 
would  rather  destroy  a de- 
partment than  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue to  sprawl  untidily 
across  the  sacrosanct  divid- 
ing lines.  If  there  is  a prob- 
lem, McKinsey's  are  asked  to 
solve  it 


Does  it  show  cm 
the  screen  and 
over  foe  afr?  I be- 
lieve it  does.  Take 
the  writing  of 
news; ' any  sense  of  under- 
standing that  a collective 
noun  is  followed  by  the  singu- 
lar not  the  obvious  plural  ap- 
pears to  have  vanished  into 
obscurity  mispronunciations 
abound.  Correspondents  In 
key  overseas  postings  glar- 
ingly lack  background  knowl- 
edge or  authority  in  the 
country  they  are  supposed  to 
be  covering  and  have  even 
been  heard  to  say  on  air  that 
this  is  their  first  visit  to  a 
country  in  their  area. 

Reporters  hector  the  cam- 
era or  microphone  because 
they  lack  producers  to  pro- 
duce  thftTn  into  halfway -de- 
cent broadcasting-  The  nadir ; 
of  this  trend  was  in  Albania 
recently  when  a raft  of  BBC 
"bi-medial"  reporters,  moat 
with  zero  knowledge  of  foe 
country  or  foe  issues,  were 
mare  concerned  with  getting  | 


their  feces  on  foe  evening 
Nine  O’clock  News  than  in 
reporting  the  story. 

Worse  still,  even  flagship 
programmes  are  showing 
signs  of  nervousness  about 
the  supposedly  remote  level 
at  which  they  broadcast.  Mar- 
ket Research  and  Planning 
have  told  them  that  would-be 
listeners  don't  always  under- 
stand the  terms  of  foe  politi- 
cal and  economic  debate.  So 
"Explain  deficit  reduction”, 
intellects  an  interviewer  as  if 
It  were  sane  abstruse  theory. 
"Let’s  not  get  into  details” 
occurs  with  increasing  fre- 
quency as  an  interviewer’s 
phrase  as  if  you  can  explain 
the  German  attempt  to 
revalue  its  gold  reserves  with- 
out going  Into  some  details. 
The  evidence  slowly  accrues  1 
of  a loss  of  confidence  In  foe 
BBC’s  core  mission,  a fear  of 
complication,  a preference  for 
the  sensational  confrontation 
rather  than  the  difficult  pre- 
sentation of  complex  reality. 

A year  on.  the  BBC  World 
Service  continues  to  be  evis- 
cerated by  the  arbitrary  deci- 
sion to  merge  its  English-lan- 
guage programme-making 
departments  with  foe  domes- 
tic BBC’s.  A few  of  foe  “gau- 
letters”  sent  in  by  domestic 
BBC  to  enforce  foe  merger 
appear  to  be  aware  of  the 
nature  erf  their  task;  a few  are 
i said  to  be  slow-pedalling  on 
the  task  of  forced  amaigam- 
, atton  but  doing  so  secretly  for 
I fear  of  being  judged  to  lack 
enthusiasm;  some  of  the  most 
arrogant  in  their  approach 
are  also  among  the  most  igno- 
rant of  the  ways  in  which 
Bush  House  has  won  its  repu- 
tation, made  its  programmes 
and  served  its  audiences  in 
all  their  variety.  Nine  months 
ago,  after  a public  outcry  at 
foe  threat  to  foe  World  Ser- 
vice that  foe  BBC  plans  pro- 
posed, the  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Office  drew  up  a 
20-point  monitoring  programe 
to  protect  the  quality  of  World 
Service  broadcasts. 

Just  as  Chris  Smith,  the 


National  Heritage  Secretary, 
has  expressed  anxiety  about 
foe  domestic  BBC's  adoption 
of  the  internal  market  at  a 
time  when  Labour  is  undoing 
it  for  foe  NBS,  so  it  must  be 
time  for  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook,  to  call  for  a 
review  of  foe  20  points  and 
ask  some  robust  questions 
about  foe  basic  justification 
of  foe  changes.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  reverse  them  and 
restore  the  World  Service  to  a 
federal  place  in  foe  overall , 
structue  of  foe  BBC  that 
served  Britain,  the  BBC  and  I 
the  World  Service’s  audiences 
so  welL 


FOR  behind  it  all  lies 
a more  profound 
strategic  failure. 
The  Birt/Bland 
BBC  is  drawn  up  on 
a Thatcherite/managerialist 
blueprint.  Thatcherism  is 
part  of  history;  the  Labour 
government  now  defines  the 
BBC  in  terms  of  public  ser- 
vice rather  than  a quasi-com- 
mercial organisation,  broken 
up  into  divisions,  ripe  for  pri- 
vate-sector  cherry-picking  or 
privatisation.  The  wind  has 
changed.  A BBC  leadership 
which  had  stayed  true  to  its 
public-service  origins  and  tra- 
ditions and  had  shaped  its 
organisation  and  strategy  to 
deliver  public-service  broad- 
casting could  now  reap  the 
harvest. 

But  this  management  can- 
not. For  five  years  their  talk 
has  been  commercial  and 
managerial;  their  rejection  of 
public-service  values,  and 
those  who  stood  up  for  them, 
contemptuous.  Now  that  val- 
ues are  back  in  fashion,  they 
have  no  vocabulary  with 
which  to  articulate  them,  and 
no  credibility  if  they  tried  to 
do  So.  Parroting  public-ser- 
vice beliefs  because  it  may 
now  be  politically  opportune 
to  do  so  will  convince  no  one. 
For  foe  Birt/Bland  manage- 
ment that  is  the  irony,  one 
year  on.  For  the  BBC  as  a 
whole,  that  is  foe  tragedy. 
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WITH  the  death  of  old- 
style  political  identi- 
ties comes  tbe  death 
of  the  old-style  political  child- 
hood- When  adult  politics 
changed  from  all-embracing 
cultures  into  a series  of  per- 
sonal choices  — a buffet 
rather  than  a set  menu  — 
then  so  too  did  the  old  days  in 
which  one  was  "brought  up” 
as  a political  being  of  a 
largely  predetermined  kind. 

The  true  political  upbring- 
ing was  always  more  of  a left- 
wing  than  a rightwing  phe- 
nomenon. Kightwing  — or 
merely  conventional  — 
parents  never  needed  to  erect 
barriers  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from  the  world  as  it  was. 
But  leflwing  parents  did. 
They  always  felt  that  they 
were  battling  against  a tide  of 
orthodoxy.  In  the  days  when 
political  cultures  were  more 
all-embracing  than  today,  a 
leftwing  upbringing  was  in- 
herently counter-cultural  in 
all  kinds  of  ways. 

Today,  the  surviving  forms 
erf  counter-cultural  child-rear- 
ing are  either  religious  (a  cat- 
egory that  has  survived  all 
foe  changes  of  foe  20th  cen- 
tury! or  is  associated  with 
green  consciousness.  In  this 
category,  the  numbers  of 
parents  who  straggle,  often 
unavailingly.  to  rear  their 
children  in  defiance  of  mass 
culture  and  mass  eating  hab- 
its is  probably  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

But  foe  old-style  political 
upbringing  of  the  left  is,  I 
think,  dead.  1 don’t  get  the 
sense  that  there  is  a distinc- 
tively New  Labour  style  oT 
upbringing  that  differentiates 
or  barricades  itself  from  more 
general  child-rearing  norms. 
But  the  kind  of  childhood 
which  I experienced,  as  foe 
child  of  lifelong  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  is 
surely  extinct. 

There  were  three  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  Commu- 
nist childhood.  First,  life  was 
an  endless  tutorial  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  world  — 
and  by  that  I mean  foe  whole 
world,  for  Communists  were 
nothing  if  not  international- 
ists. From  breakfast  to  bed- 
time. life  had  a didactic  edu- 
cational quality.  These  were 
serious  people,  and  foey  bad 
an  intellectual  confidence 
which  meant  that  few  sub- 
jects were  forbidden  terri- 
tory. Communist  kids  learned 
a lot 

Second,  there  was  foe  ex- 
traordinary niceness  of  most 
Communists.  The)'  may  have 
felt  that  everyone  else  was 
either  wrong  or  feeble,  but 
they  nevertheless  had  great 
optimism  about  other  human 


beings.  Being  a member  of 
this  culture  meant  that  wher- 
ever you  went  there  were 
other  adults  and  children  who 
were  always  incredibly  gener- 
ous and  enthusiastic  about 
you  and  your  interests.  Obvi- 
ously there  were  some  mon- 
sters among  them,  but  mostly 
the  Communists  were  really 
nice  people. 

The  third  characteristic  uT 
the  Communist  upbringing, 
however,  was  the  one  which 
has  lasted,  at  least  Tor  me.  U 
was  the  sense  that  you  were 
special,  different  and  privi- 
leged. Communists  thought 
they  had  discovered  tbe  most 
tremendous  secret,  which 
other  people  were  inexplica- 
bly slow  to  grasp.  I don’t 
mean  that  Communism  was  a 
secret  pro-Soviet  world  in  foe 
sense  that  foe  spy  novels  and 
the  anti-Commumst  propa- 
ganda would  have  you  believe 

(although  doubtless  that 
existed). 

No.  Communists  believed 
that  they  were  right  about 
almost  even,-  event  that  oc- 
curred. This  belief  gave  Com- 
munists an  extraordinary 
sense  of  untouchability.  For 
Communists,  it  was  a matter 
of  fact  not  opinion  that  the 
course  of  history’  lay  along  a 
particular  set  of  piths. 

This  huge  conviction  that 
we  wen?  part  of  the  irresist- 
ible flow  of  things  inevitably 
meant  that  Communist  men- 
talities were  very  different 
from  those  of  other  people  1 
grew  up  with. 

Tales  of  such  backgrounds 
form  a large  part  of  a new 
collection  of  Interviews  with 
people  like  me  (indeed  of 
people  including  me)  that  has 
been  edited  by  a fellow  ex- 
initiate, Phil  Cohen.  What 
strikes  me  about  Cohen's 
work  is  not  so  much  that  we 
thought  ourselves  to  be  the 
Children  Of  The  Revolution 
of  the  book's  Marc  Rolan -de- 
rived title,  but  that  so  rainy 
of  those  of  us  who  had  this 
youthful  experience  now  see 
the  CP  as  a religious 
movement. 

To  Com  mu  n ists  like  my 
own  parents,  this  analogy 
would  have  been  just  about 
tbe  worst  and  stupidest  thing 
you  could  say  about  their 
party.  Marxism  wasn’t  a set 
of  beliefs,  I recall  my  father 
once  telling  me:  it  was  simply 
true,  because  it  was  scientific. 
But  foe  more  that  1 look  back 
on  it.  the  more  that  I think  he 
was  wrong. 

IN  spite  of  all  this.  Commu- 
nist childhood  was  amaz- 
ingly good  fun.  Most  of  the 
political  activities  to  which 
we  were  dragged  at  very' 
young  ages  — the  marches, 
foe  leafletting,  the  meetings 
and  the  Daily  Worker  bazaars 
— were  much  more  enjoyable 
than  you  might  suppose.  It 
was  a profoundly  misguided 
culture,  but  it  was  also  pro- 
foundly benevolent. 

For  me.  growing  away  from 
foe  Communist  Party  and 
growing  up  as  a person  were 
inseparable  processes.  But  I 
still  think  that  the  children  of 
Communists  have  gone 
through  something  enviable. 
Not  enough  people  on  the  left 
have  had  to  grapple  with  the 
facts  or  the  socialist  century. 
Most  of  the  children  of  Com- 
munists of  my  acquaintance 
believe  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers  but  that  there  are 
questions  which  must  not  be 
avoided  either.  There  may  not 
be  many  of  us,  but  we  still 
seem  to  be  special,  damn  it. 

Children  Of  The  Revolution,  by 
Phif  Cohen  (Lawrence  & 

Wishart) 
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MPM^POHX  in  the  suffocating  hast  and  dust  of  Delhi’s  silica  mnwa 
is  hard  and  lU-pald.  Without  fus  mule,  then  will  be  no 
■ V employment  for  Shreeram.  no  food  for  his  wife  and 
children.  And  if  we  do  not  provide  regular,  free  veterinary  help  his 
emaciated  mule  wm  probably  survive  only  two  or  three  years  of 
crippling  labour  before  Its  agonised  collapse  and  early  death. 

It  Is  the  same  whether  you  are  in  Pakistan,  in  the  rubbish  tips 
of  Cairo  or  the  scorching  desert  of  Jordan,  where  poor  people  have 
neither  the  money  nor  the  skill  to  care  properly  for  U*lr  working 
animals.  Ware  it  not  for  the  Brooke  Hospital  for  Animals,  the 
suffering  of  both  men  and  beasts  would  be  Intolerable. 

Please  send  what  you  cw.  We  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
every  penny.  With  £26  we  can  give  up  to  five  days  or  hospital  oare 
which  could  save  an  animal’s  Me.  £S  is  enough  for  the  preventive 
treatment  which  protects  a working  horse  or  mule  against  Infection. 

The  broken  down  horses  and  the  struggling  femmes  who  depend 
upon  than,  need  your  help.  Pi  11  in  the  coupon,  now.  Pioum. 

Spnd  what  you  can  by  cheque  or  credit  card  to: 

Richard  SearigbL  Brooke  Hospital  for  Animate.  Dept  HGD67, 
Broadmead  House,  21  Pantan  St,  London  SW1Y  4DR. 

Or  call  us  on  0171  030  0210. 
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10  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Banker 


running 

out  of 


credit 


Reputations 


Golden  boy 
Derek  Wanless! 
rose  rapidly  to 
his  post  as 
NatWest  chief 
executive.  His 
record  since  has  been 
uninspiring.  JULIA  FINCH  and 
LISA  BUCKINGHAM  report 


0 ONE  has  ever 
questioned  Derek 
Wanless.  He 
; soared  through  the 
ranks  of  what  was 
Britain's  biggest  bank  to  be- 
come chief  executive  at  the 
tender  age  of  45.  He  was  the 
best  man  for  the  job.  Every- 
one agreed  that. 

But  five  years  later  some  of 
the  most  powerful  voices  in 
the  City  are  starting  to  ex- 
press second  thoughts.  Dur- 
ing that  time  NatWest  has 
slumped  from  pole  position  to 
a humble  joint  fifth  In  the 
British  hanking  league  table. 
That  diminished  status  was 
underlined  last  month  when 
it  emerged  that  NatWest  had 
suggested  a merger  of  equals 
with  Abbey  National 

Only  seven  years  ago  the 
former  building  society  was 
half  NafWesfs  size.  Today 
they  are  both  valued  at  about 
£13  billion,  while  Britain's 
biggest  bank,  HSBC,  has  a 
price  tag  of  £33  billion. 

Abbey  National  appears  to 
know  where  it  is  going, 
NatWest  looks  increasingly 
lost  And  the  £639,000-a-year 
Mr  Wanless  has  been  in  the 
driving  seat  for  so  long  that 
he  cannot  easily  escape  the 
blame. 

“There  were  great  things 
said  about  him  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  but  Wanless 


is  responsible  for  all  this  and 
be  should  take  the  conse- 
quences," said  one  stock- 
broking  analyst 

The  very  affable  Mr  Wan- 
less finds  himmJf  on  the 
receiving  end  of  some  of  the 
City's  most  vicious  barbs  for 
a number  of  reasons  — not 
least  the  fact  that  NatWest 
shares  have  conspicuously 
failed  to  join  the  recent  bank- 
ing bandwagon. 

They  have  underperformed 
by  25  per  cent  in  the  past 
year. 

The  bank  has  slipped  on  a 
number  of  banana  skins,  the 
most  spectacular  of  which 
was  with  the  £90  million 
black  hole  discovered  in  its 
derivatives  business  in 
March. 

Losing  the  money  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  bank’s  em- 
barrassment was  com- 
pounded by  its  admission  that 
the  losses  had  been  run  up 
over  two  years. 

There  have  also  been  more 
strategic  mistakes. 

Over  several  years,  before 
and  after  Derek  Wanless  took 
charge  in  1992,  the  bank 
poured  m nitons  into  bonding 
a retail  banking  operation  in 
the  DS.  It  paid  up  to  four 
times  book  value  to  build  the 
division,  but  in  1995  com- 
pletely abandoned  its  Ameri- 
can ambitions  and  sold  the  lot 


Derek  Wanless  needs  to  deliver  spectacular  results  to  halt  NatWest’s  seemingly  remorseless  slide  photograph:  sue  adls* 


for  far  less  than  it  had  paid. 

But  the  main  criticism  is  of 
Nat  West’s  determination  to 
try  to  mimic  the  giant  US  in- 
vestment banking  houses. 
While  Lloyds  Bank  has  pros- 
pered by  sticking  to  its  main- 
stream high  street  banking 
activities  and  buying  TSB, 
NatWest  has  invested  vast 
sums  and  its  reputation  in 
stockbroking,  corporate  fi- 
nance and  fond  managment, 
all  of  which  are  for  more 


risky  than  handling  current 
accounts  and  credit  cards. 

“As  the  architect  of  an  this, 
Derek  is  in,  the  firing  line,” 
said  one  senior  fond  man- 
ager. “The  City  jury  is  still 
out  on  whether  NatWest  Mar- 
kets can  become  the  global  en- 
tity Derek  Wanless  wants  it  to 
be." 

Mr  Wanless  has  been  with 
NatWest  man  and  boy  — even 
spending  college  vacations 
toiling  at  the  bank.  Allhough 
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his  fearsome  intelligence  al- 
ways suggested  he  was  des- 
tined for  high  things,  bis  Gun- 
dy background  did  not  The 
son  of  a warehouseman,  he 
won  a scholarship  to  the  New- 
castle Royal  Grammar  School 
and  another  to  King’s  College,- 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained 
a first- class  honours  degree  in 
mathematics. 

His  brainpower  is  legend- 
ary- One  former  associate 
recalls  him  playing  chess 
blindfold  and  taking  on  up  to 
20  opponents  simultaneously 

— he  won.  of  course.  He 
joined  NatWest  straight  after 
graduation  on  a fast  track  to 
the  top  under  the  wing  of  Den- 
nis Child,  a former  deputy 
chief  executive. 

Not  far  Mr  Wanless  the 
nomadic  years  spent  tolling 
around  the  branch  network. 
He  went  straight  to  head 
office  and  moved  just  a few 
paces  down  Bishopsgate  to  do 
his  obligatory  branch  train- 
ing. Then  it  was  back  home  to 
Newcastle  for  a short  spell  as 
area  director  before  his  swift 
ascent  to  the  boardroom  In 
1991  and  the  chief  executive's 
job  just  a year  later. 

Such  a meteoric  rise  would 
have  turned  the  heads  of 
many  working  eiass  lads.  But 
in  a world  of  “bonking  bank- 
ers” Mr  Wanless  has  a reputa- 
tion for  family  commitment 
He  met  his  wife  Vera  when 
she  was  16,  and  the  couple 
now  have  four  daughters  and 
one  son.  Like  their  father  — a 
lifelong  Newcastle  United  fen 

— they  all  love  soccer. 

“He  is  charming,  polite  and 
one  of  the  lads.”  said  a former 
NatWest  col- 


league.  “He 
is  down  to 
earth  and 
blokish,  but 
he  is  never 
condescend- 
ing or  pat- 
ronising to 
women.”  . 

In  fact, 
one  of  the 
criticisms 
levelled  at 


Colleagues  call 
him  the  John 
Major  of  banking 
— too  fond  of 


consensus 


Derek  Wanless  is  that  he  is 
just  too  nice. 

He  is  a gentleman  and 
wants  the  bank  to  behave  in 
the  same  fashion.  But  as  the 
recent  break-up  with  super- 
market group  Tesco  showed, 
this  can  be  seen  as  weakness. 

NatWest  had  gone  into  part- 
nership with  Tesco  to  pfifer 
banking  services  to  shoppers, 
but  then  decided  Tesco's 
plans  went  too  for  and  with- 
drew. NafWesfs  handling  of 
the  episode  — directed  by  Mr 
Wanless  — left  the  bank  look- 
ing inept  It  was  typical  of  the 
man  colleagues  call  the  “John 
Major  of  banking”  — because 
he  is  too  fond  of  consensus 
and  reluctant  to  be  forcetaL 

He  was  Installed  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive by  chairman  Lord  Al- 
exander In  the  wake  of  Nat- 
west's  disastrous  involvment 
In  the  Blue  Arrow  affair, 
which  had  claimed  the. scalp 
of  his  predecessor  Tom  Frost 
Lord  Alexander  is  still  seen 
as  his  protector,  although  a 
former  colleague  says  they  do 
not  always  see  eye  to  eye.  The 
chairman’s  foil-time  but  non- 
executive status  is  believed  to 
Irritate  Mr  Wanless.  It  is 
understood  he  objected  when 


Lord  Alexander  decided  to 
band  out  shareholders’ 
money  to  help  rebuild  a 
church  damaged  by  the  IRA 
bomb  which  an  but  demol- 
ished the  NatWest  Tower. 

Now,  though,  doubts  are  be- 
ginning to  surface  about 
whether  Lord  Alexander  wfll 
stand  by  his  man  if  the  pres- 
sure from  big  shareholders 
intensifies. 

“Bob  Alexander  can  be  a 
colder  fish  than  Derek  and  he 
could  act  if  his  executive 
team  didn't  deliver,”  said  one 
of  NatWest’s  former  senior 
executives. 

Some  shareholders  have  al- 
ready scented  blood  following 
the  failure  of  Nat-West’s  over- 
tures to  Abbey  National.  "The 
talks  show  they  know  they 
have  a problem,"  said  one  in- 
stitutional investor  yester- 
day. “They  have  admitted 
weakness." 

The  bank,  he  said,  needs  a 
stable  earnings  stream  to  off- 
set the  hugely  volatile  profits 
so  typical  of  investment  bank- 
ing. “Sadly  NatWest  has  the 
weakest  strategy  of  any  major 
bank  and  the  weakest  deliv- 
ery of  that  strategy.  If  it 
makes  just  one  more  gaffe,  it 
could  become  criticaL" 

Derek  Wanless ’s  huge  intel- 
ligence is  almost  starting  to 
count  against  him.  “You've 
got  to  get  in  the  real  world. 
There's  such  a thing  as  being 
too  bright”  commented  an- 
other fund  manager.  A stock- 
broking analyst  added:  “It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a great 
thinker.  You  have  got  to  be 
more  of  a doer  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  to  tell  a better 
story."  • 

City  bank 
watchers  are 
Increasingly 
comparing  Mr 
Wanless  emfe- 
vourably  with 
the  other  huge 
intellect  of  the 
banking  sec- 
tor, Barclays' 
Martin  Taylor 
— who  is  not 
even  a banker. 
“They  are  the  two  whiz-kids 
on  the  block,"  said  one. 
“Derek  is  seen  as  the  expert 
banker,  but  does  not  have  the 
same  appeal  as  Taylor,  the 
career  manager.  Taylor  is 
sexier.”  Mr  Taylor  is  also 
seen  as  politically  chic,  since 
his  part-time  appointment  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

However,  though  there  is 
an  anonymous  undercurrent, 
of  criticism.  Derek  Wanless 
looks  unlikely  to  be  top- 
pled. ..  for  the  time  being. 

“We  are  not  knocking  on 
the  door  asking  for  heads  to 
roll."  said  one  of  the  bank's 
leading  shareholders. 
"Things  aren’t  that  bad  yet." 
Another  added:  “There's-  a 
general  dlsgruntiement  with 
the  management  and  while  I 
wouldn’t  be  unhappy  to  see  a 
bandwagon  against  them,  I 
won't  be  leading  it." 

But  Derek  Wanless  has  put 
his  head  above  the  parapet 
He  can  afford  no  more  banana 
skins  or  black  holes.  He  can 
make  no  more  excuses  or 
promises. 

His  corporate  survival 
means  he  must  be  right,  and 


must  be  seen  to  be  right 
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Poland’s  soaring 
eagle 

forces  of  gravity 


Euro  Eye 


The  workforce  has  been 
slashed  from  7,000  to  fewer 
than  4,006,  while  a privati- 
sation program  dm  agreed 
in  2993  has  dratted  on, 
with  a target  date  of  around 
the  end  of  this  year. 

LOT  woold  tike  its  sac-, 
cess  to  be  seen  «s  reflecting 
the  national  economy 
hailed  by  optimists 


achieving  growth  rates 
three  times  that 


Martyn  Halsall 


THE  senior  Polish  exec- 
utive leaned  Intently 
across  the  table. 
“When  I go  oat  with  my 
blend,  X want  to  murder 
him.”  he  confided.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  speaking 
only  of  humiliation  on  the 
twmis  court,  but  his  ag- 
gressive, Thatcherlte  vo- 
cabulary spoke  volumes 
about  Poland’s  economic 
ambition. 

In  “Europe’s  fastest- 
growing  market”  this  am- 
bition explains  Poland’s  ea- 
gerness to  distance  its 
“soaring  eagle”  economy 
from  those  of  former  part- 
ners In  the  Soviet  bloc. 

You  are  unlikely  to  be  in 
Warsaw  for  more  than  an 
hour  before  hearing  same 
anti-Russian  anecdote  or 
learning  that  the  former 
Communist  Party  head- 
quarters is  now  the  Central 
Bank. 

But  Polish  self-confi- 
dence is  not  always 
reflected  at  international 
level.  Reports  to  the  Euro- 
pean Board  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  say 
that  problems  of  law.  tax. 
crime  and  corruption  are 
major  disincentives  to  in- 
ternational investors  In 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

In  Poland  the  changing 
economy  has  shifted  the 
balance  of  risk  for  Inward 
investors,  according  to  the 
bi-annual  risk  assessment 
from  ihe  Gdansk  Institute 
for  Market  Economics.  This 
ranked  35  of  Poland's  180 
industrial  sectors  as  low- 
risk,  but  24  as  very  high- 
risk. 

Sectors  that  were  young 
and  small,  with  few  com- 
peting companies,  were 
listed  as  having  least  risk. 
These  included  rope  and 
associated  products,  cos- 
metics, and  some  food  and 
dietary  items.  High-risk 
areas  ranged  from  leather 
clothing  and  knitwear  pro- 
duction to  ooal-mlning. 

LOT  Polish  Airlines  is  a 
potent  symbol  of  the  eco- 
nomic transition.  In  the  un- 
reformed  Eighties,  said  a 
spokesman,  “we  were  using 
Russian,  aircraft  that  de- 
sired a lot  of  things ...  In 
terms  of  passenger  comfort 
and  even  in  terms  of 
safety”. 

Massive  investment  in 
American  aircraft  brought 
one  of  the  most  modern 
fleets  in  the  world.  Five 
more  aircraft  will  be 
bought  this  year  for  $225 
million  (£138  million). 


of  the  UK 

but  seen  by  pesahnlate  as  in 
danger  of  overheating. 

Production  of  consumer 
goods  rose  15  iter  cent  be- 
tween 1995  and  1996  as  Pol- 
ish companies  came  under 
Increasing  pressure  from 
foreign  firms  lured  into 
the  polish  market  by  the 
dismantling  of  Import 
barriers. 

But  wages  remain  low. 
averaging  £2X5  gross  a 
month.  Poland  also  ranks 
as  only  the  world's  43rd 
most  competitive  country. 
Unemployment  nudges  14 
per  cent  (it  is  nearer  8 per 
cent  in  the  major  cities), 
and  while  inflation  fell 
from  45  to  15  per  cent  be- 
tween 1992  and  1996.  tome 
14  per  cent  of  the  38  million 
population  are  still  cfcust- 
fled  as  poor. 

There  remains  a world  of 
difference  between  the 
farmers,  steering  their 
horse-drawn  milk  carte  be- 
tween strips  of  Odd  in  tike 
Polish  countryside,  and  the 
reconstructed  pastel- 
coloured  squares  erf  the  old 
town  In  Warsaw,  swarming 
with  tourists. 

The  view  from  the  castle  . 
in  Warsaw  Is  fenced  by 
rows  of  Stalin esque  high-, 
rise  flats,  marking  bound- 
aries that  overseas  visitors 
are  advised  not  to  explore. 
They  are  steered  instead 
towards  the  Polish  capital’s 
expanding  stable  of  busi- 
ness hotels,  where  the  in- 
ternational deals  are 
finalised. 


THE  UK  exported  goods 
worth  £1.2  billion  to 
Poland  in  1996.  a 39 
per  cent  increase  on  1995, 
yet  British  business  runs 
the  risk  of  being  outpaced 
there  by  its  European  com- 
petitors. 

The  latest  Anglo-Polish 
Interchange  trade  organi- 
sation survey  warned: 
'Germany.  Italy.  France 
and  the  Netherlands  are  all 
doing  more  business  in 
Poland  than  Britain.  Seize 
the  opportunities  now  be- 
fore it  is  too  latel” 

Air  links  are  increasing, 
with  LOT  and  British  Air- 
ways having  launched  new 
services  from  Manchester 
to  Warsaw  this  year.  LOT 
traffic  is  set  to  Increase  45 
per  cent  between  the  US 
and  Poland  dozing  1997. 

But  one  international 
Polish  magazine  warns  vis- 
itors against  Warsaw's 
most  notorious  small  trad- 
ers; the  highly  organised 
gangs  of  pickpockets, 
whose  required  reading  in- 
cludes all  international  air- 
line timetables. 


‘Press  keeps  me 
alive.  Press  and  TV. 
The  Olympics. 
Academy  Awards. 
When  We  Were 
Kings.  Keeps 
me  alive,  man.’ 


The  Observer  saves 
Mohammed  Afi  with 
an  exclusive  kiterview 
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LONG- Buffering  share- 
holders of  Albert  Fisher 
had  reason  to  cheer  yes- 
terday as.  after  almost  a de- 
cade of  decline,  shares  in  the 
food  processing  and  distribu- 
tion group  jumped  38  per  cent 
on  news  that  it  was  In  tflifta 
that  could  lead  .to  a takeover 
offer. 

As  the  shares  climbed  13p 
to  47p,  the  group's  value 
reached  £334  million  although 
analysts  said  it  could  be 
worth  about  £400  million  be- 
cause of  its  strong  cash  flow. 

The  City  cast  around  to  find 
the  bidder  and  when  Dutch 
retailer  Royal  Ahold  NV  de- 
nied it  was  interested,  traders 
switched  their  focus  to  firms 
like  Uni  gate  and  Northern 
Foods,  which  have  food  and 
distribution  operations  simi- 
lar to  Fisher's. 

Most  observers  thought  the 
bid  was  well  timed  as  the 
group’s  shares  have  not  re- 
covered although  its  opera- 
tions are  now  in  their  best 
shape  of  the  decade. 

The  group  became  one  of 
the  1980’s  stock  market  high 
flyers  after  entrepreneur 
Tony  Miliar  climbed  aboard  a 
once  sleepy  greengrocery 
business  based  in  North 
Wales  which  bad  snips  of 
£7  miTUnn  He  embarked  upon 
a spending  spree  which 
quickly  took  annual  sales  up 
to  £1  billion  — much  of  it  to 
Europe  and  America  — and 
the  shares  almost  reached 
16Qp. 

The  high  share  price  en- 
abled him  to  use  paper  for  ac- 
quisitions, but  in  1991  a whis- 
pering campaign  in  the  City 
linked  the  group  to  disasters 
like  Polly  Peck  ahd  Telfos 
through  its  American  chief 
Keith  BrackpooL  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  wrongdoing, 
but  the  belief  took  hold  that 
all  such  international  trading 
companies  were  rated  too 
high  at  a time  of  recession. 

Mr  Brackpool  resigned  in 
1992  and  Mr  Millar  followed 
him.  but  new  boss  Stephen 
Walls  struggled  to  generate 


Hands  across  the  sea . . - PacifiCorp’s  Richard  O'Brien  and  Derek  Bonham  of  Energy  Group  decline  to  go  into  detail  on  debt  photograph:  davsd  Thomson 

Big  debts  in  big  deal 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


THE  electricity  regu- 
lator Prof  Stephen 
Littlechild  was 
under  intense  pres- ; 
sure  last  night  to  ! 
safeguard  consumers  after 
fears  were  raised  about  the  ; 


PacifiCorp 


Nfc  The  Energy  Group  1$  Combined  Group 


organic  growth  in  place  of  huge  levels  of  debt  involved 
growth  by  acquisition.  in  yesterday’s  £3.7  billion 


Albert  Fisher 

Share  price,  pence. 


in  yesterday’s  £3.7  billion 
agreed  bid  by  a US  utility  for 
the  Energy  Group. 

The  deal  will  leave  Pacifi- 
Corp and  the  Energy  Group 

with  borrowings  of  $15.4  bil-  . sure  that  the  debt  attached  to 

lion  (£9  billion)  in  the  imme-  695Jjp  a share,  including  a said  the  acquisition  of.  UK  and  down  Sp  an  the  day  On  the  regulated  electricity  busl- 

{flate  aftermath  of  the  deal.  5J>p  a share  dividend  to  come,  utilities  by  US  firms  had  be-  fears  of  such  a move.  nesses  in  the  UK,  US  and  Aus- 

Credit  rating  agencies  representing  a 24  per  cart  come  increasingly  highly  lev-  The  company  declined  to  go  trails  would  not  damage  their 

Moody's  and  Standard  and  premium  over  the  dosing  eraged.  Another  analyst  sug-  into  detail  on  the  debt  but  ‘investment  grade"  status,  a 


PacifiCorp  has  debt  to 
shareholders’  funds  of  56  per 
cent  After  the  disposals  and 
the  Energy  Group  acquisi- 
tion. Mr  O'Brien  anticipates 
debt  rising  to  67  per  cent 
Underwriting  the  deal  are 
three  banks  — Goldman 
Sachs.  JP  Morgan  and  Citi- 
bank — who  have  agreed  to 
raise  £4  billion. 

Mr  O’Brien  admitted  some 
of  the  finance  would  be  in  the 
form  of  junk  bonds  but  said 
these  would  be  attached  to  a 
holding  company. 

PacifiCorp  said  it  would  en- 
sure that  the  debt  attached  to 
id  down  Sp  an  the  day  On  the  regulated  electricity  busi- 
ars  of  such  a move.  nesses  in  the  UK,  US  and  Aus- 

The  company  declined  to  go  trails  would  not  damage  their 


-82  84  88  88  90  92  9496 

Soukk  Dataatnam 


Poor’s  immediately  placed  price  of  Energy  Group  shares  gested  PacifiCorp’s  debt 
the  companies'  debt  ratings  on.  Monday  night  when  it  was  would  be  twice  that  of  its  mar- 
under  review,  with,  a view  to  forced  to  disclose  the  exis-  ket  capitalisation  at  peak 
downgrading  them.  Some  of  tence  of  talks.  indebtedness, 

the  debt  is  likely  to  Include  PacifiCorp,  which  already  Financing  arrangements 
high-risk  junk  bonds.  has  debt  erf  $6  billion,  will  as-  cancan  win  increase  pressure 

: PacifiCorp  rejected  the  con-  sums  Energy  Group  debt  of  an  the  Trade  and  Industry  Sec- 
cern,  insisting  that  the  deal  another  $341  billion  and  will  retary,  Margaret  Beckett,  to 
represented  a “unique  oppor-  raise  an  extra  85.6  billion  in  refer  the  bid  to  the  Monopolies 
trinity”  to  bnfld  a global  ener-  new  debt  to  buy  up  the  Ener-  and  Mergers  Commission.  En- 
gy  business.  gy  Group  shares.  ergy  Group  shares  languished 

The  US  utility  is  offering 


gested  PacifiCorp’s  debt  Richard  O’Brien,  PacffiCorp’s 
would  be  twice  that  of  its  mar-  chief  financial  officer,  ac- 


knowledged the  borrowings 
would  he  higher  than  he 
would  wish  were  they  to  be 


stipulation  laid  down  in  past 
electricity  company  take- 
overs by  the  UK  industry 
watchdog. 

Prof  Littlechild  has  ex- 


One  credit  rating  analyst  I at  643p,  below  the  offer  price 


cancan  win  increase  pressure  on-going.  But  he  said  the  debt  pressed  concern  about  the 
on  the  Trade  and  Industry  Sec-  would  fall  as  PacifiCorp  sold  transparency  of  US  takeover 
retary,  Margaret  Beckett,  to  assets  in  the  US.  The  group  deals.  However,  Derek  Bon- 
refer  the  bid  to  the  Monopolies  announced  yesterday  that  it  ham,  Energy  Group  chair- 
and  Mergers  Commission.  En-  was  selling  its  telecommuni-  man.  said  there  were  no 
ergy  Group  shares  languished  cations  business  for  $L5  bil-  grounds  for  the  takeover  to  be 
at  643p,  below  foe  offer  price  lion  as  a start  blocked. 


blocked. 


CBE  for  nuclear  privatisation  chief 


UeaBockfnghsin 


Ml 

Mch^os  Bannister 

ROBERT  Hawley,  the 
man  who  piloted  the 
controversial  privatisa- 
tion of  Britain’s  nuclear 
power  industry,  is  among  foe 
businessmen  singled  out  in 
today's  Birthday  Honours 
list 

Mr  Hawley,  foe  chief  execu- 
tive of  British  Energy,  has 
been  awarded  the  CBE  for 
services  to  the  energy  indus- 
try and  to  engineering. 

Economists  also  feature  on 
foe  list  with  a knighthood  for 
James  Murless,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  latest  winner 
of  foe  Nobel  prize  for  econom- 


ics, and  a CBE  for  Tim  Cong- 
don,  an  arch-monetarist  who 
was  one  of  the  original  advi- 
sory panel  of  “seven  wise 
men"  set  up  by  then-Chancel- 
lor  Norman  Lamont  after 
Black  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber 1992. 

Prof  Mirrless,  a tax  expert 
who  believes  that  Britain 
could  be  taxed  more  heavily 
without  damaging  the  econo- 
my, is  one  of  the  front  run- 
ners to  be  foe  new  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Sir  Peter  Leveoe.  the  busi- 
nessman brought  into  White- 
hall as  chief  of  defence  pro- 
curement in  1965  and  lately 
adviser  to  John  Major  on  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness,  has 
been  created  a life  peer. 


Among  the  businessmen  to 
receive  knighthoods  are  Dom- 
inic Cadbury,  Chairman  of  foe 
Cadbury  Schweppes  food  and 
drinks  group.  Ross  Buckland, 
chief  executive  of  foe  Unigate 
foods  group,  and  Thomas 
Farmer,  chairman  of  the 
! Kwfk-Fit  motor  parts  busi- 

ness. 

Also  knighted  is  John  Jen- 
nings, chairman  of  Shell 
Transport  and  Trading,  foe 
oil  group  which  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  controversy  not 
only  for  its  handling  of  foe 
Brent  Spar  oQ  rig  incident 
but  also  for  its  activities  in 
Nigeria.  At  its  annual  meet- 
ing the  group  feced  a revolt 
by  11  per  cent  of  its  share- 
holders, who  called  on  it  to 


adopt  higher  environmental 
and  social  standards. 

The  honours  list  includes 
foe  usual  shower  of  awards  to 
civil  servants  and  business- 
men connected  with  Britain's 
arms  trade.  These  include  a 
knighthood  for  Charles  Mase- 
field, for  service  to  defence  ex- 
ports, a CBE  for  Richard 
Lapthorne,  the  finance  direc- 
tor of  British  Aerospace,  and 
an  OBE  for  Anthony  Buxton, 
director,  guns  and  vehicles,  at 
British  Aerospace  (Royal  Ord- 
nance). 

Trevor  Baylis.  foe  inventor 
of  the  portable  clockwork 
radio,  which  has  proved  a 
success  in  third  world 
countries,  has  received  an 
OBE. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


WHEN  much  of  the 
world  is  into  global, 
liberalised  markets,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  argue 
against  agreed  deals  like  the 
PacifiCorp  offer  for  the  Ener- 
gy Group  — the  demerged 
Hanson  energy  companies. 

As  Increasingly  with  tele- 
communication companies  — 
BT/MCI  for  example  — glob- 
alised utilities  with  experi- 
ence of  natural  resources,  en- 
ergy production  and 
distribution  (on  three  differ- 
ent continents)  may  appear  to 
have  a marketing  edge.  More- 
over. being  worried  about 
national  energy  security  in 
foe  post-cold  war  era  may 
seem  outdated. 

However,  there  are  good 
reasons  to  be  suspicious  of 
this  financially  engineered 
£3.7  billion  deal.  The  Energy 
Group  has  long  been  the  most 
highly  geared  of  foe  UK’s  uti- 
lilities.thanks  to  a pile  of  debt 
from  Lord  Hanson. 

The  combined  group,  if 
shareholders  and  regulators 
give  foe  go-ahead,  will  have 
an  Everest  of  borrowings. 
Pre-merger  debt  alone  of  the 
two  groups  is  $9.8  billion 
(£6  billion).  Add  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing for  foe  takeover  and 
one  is  looking  at  $15.4  billion, 
against  assets  of  $25  billion. 
The  better-quality  part  of  this 
debt  is  being  assigned  to  foe 
UK-regulated  business  to 
keep  foe  regulator.  Stephen 
Littlechild,  happy. 

But  there  are  wider  ques- 
tions which  Mr  Littlechild 
and  the  energy  minister. 
John  Battle,  need  to  think 
about  Like  some  other  recent 
utility  mergers,  this  one 
seems  more  financially  than 
industrially  driven,  with 
those  providing  the  finance — 
Morgan  Stanley  and  Goldman 
Sachs  — apparently  as  inter- 
ested in  building  their  own 
loan  books  with  junk-rated 
bonds  as  in  the  outcome  of  foe 
transaction. 

Some  of  the  debt  can  be 
paid  down  rapidly  by  selling 
off  assets  — the  old  Hanson 
company  was  expert  at  this, 
and  foe  Energy  Group  chair- 
man Derek  Bonham,  is  an  old 
hand  there.  The  telecoms 
businesses  are  already  being 
pre-sold. 

But  there  are  a number  of 
what-ifs.  The  most  serious  is, 
what  happens  if  US  interest 
rates  start  to  rise  sharply  as 
the  US  economy  steams 
towards  the  end  of  an  unsus- 
tainable cycle?  it  then  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult 
for  PacifiCorp  to  meet  its  debt 
obligations  satisfactorily,  and 
it  may  find  itself  having  to 
starve  some  of  foe  underlying 
companies  — including  the 
regulated  Eastern  Electric 
business  — of  the  investment 
they  need. 

At  worst  it  could  be 
crushed  under  its  debt  forc- 
ing a fire  sale  of  assets  — like 
so  many  of  the  agglomera- 
tions put  together  in  foe  up- 
swing of  US  economic  cycles. 

Utilities  have  foe  advantage 
of  guaranteed  cash  flow, 
which  provides  some  protec- 
tion against  financial 
reverses.  But  whether  this  is 
a sound  way  to  structure  a 
global  energy  company  must 
be  very  doubtftiL 
As  for  Mr  Bonham  and  his 
management  team,  they  will 
be  Fully  protected,  joining  foe 
management  board  of  the  new 
group  and  no  doubt  enjoying 


THE  cable  industry  on 
both  sides  of  foe  Atlantic 
has  been  fraught  with 
problems.  In  the  United 
States  the  sheer  cost  of 
cabling  up  the  country, 
together  with  the  process  of 
acquiring  content  through  ex- 
pensive mergers,  has  left  it 
heavily  indebted  and  still  vul- 
nerable to  challenge  from  al- 
ternative technologies  such 
as  satellite. 

Here  in  foe  UK.  the  £10  bil- 
lion cost  of  supplying  cables  to 
doorsteps  proved  prohibitively 
expensive  for  foe  companies 
involved,  and  they  further  de- 
veloped image  problems  as  a 
result  of  cracked  pavements 
and  poor  service. 

The  emergence  of  Cable  & 
wireless  Communications  — 
as  a result  of  foe  merger  be- 
tween Mercury,  Nynex  et  al 
— has  given  it  a chance  to 
rebuild  its  image,  market  it- 
self and  provide  foe  kind  of 
service  foe  customer  wants. 

Despite  this  activity,  cable 
has  yet  to  prove  its  worth 
folly  cm  either  side  of  foe  At- 
lantic. There  has,  however, 
been  a ripple  of  fresh  opti- 
mism with  foe  intervention  of 
Microsoft’s  Bill  Gates. 

Gates’s  success  in  business 
has  lain  in  his  willingness  to 
back  new  ideas  and  back 
them  big:  in  this  case  he  has 
put  $1  billion  into  America's 
fourth  largest  cable  firm, 
Comcast 

Hie  logic  is  sensible  enough. 
The  broadband  of  cable  offers 
huge  networking  capacity,  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  large 
cable  companies  to  provide 
content — despite  all  the  brave 
talk  of 500  different  stations. 

This  capacity,  allied  to  the 
frustration  of  the  home  Inter- 
net user,  could  he  extremely 
productive.  The  phone  net- 
work is  proving  simply  too 
unreliable  for  home-users. 
But  broadband  cable  modems 
could  ultimately  offer  600 
times  foe  present  phone  mo- 
dem capacity  and  in  the  In- 
terim at  least  200  times. 

It  may  all  turn  to  dust  But 
if  the  Internet  is  as  big  as 
.Gates  believes,  he  will  be  the 
first  software  producer  to  rec- 
ognise its  potential  And  what 
could  be  good  for  Comcast 
could  lift  Cable  & Wireless 
Communications  too. 


Remember  Africa 

IT  WILL  be  a refreshing 
change  to  see  Africa  near 
the  top  of  the  agenda  at 
next  week's  Group  of  Seven 
summit  in  Denver.  President 
Clinton  and  his  economic 
team  are  determined  to 
restore  Africa’s  pride,  in  foe 
hope  of  sparking  private-sec- 
tor interest,  by  insisting  on 
sweeping  economic  and  polit- 
ical reforms  in  exchange  for 
access  to  debt  forgiveness  and 
capital  flows. 

Uganda,  which  receives 
multilateral  debt  forgiveness 
in  foe  spring,  is  seen  as  blaz- 
ing the  way.  The  US  view  is 
that  unless  confidence  is 
restored  in  African  gover- 
nance and  economic  manage- 
ment. all  previous  stabilisa- 
tion efforts  are  in  vain. 

Tony  Blair  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  Denver  with  his 
own  promise.  Having  brought 
ideas  for  better  education  to 
the  UK.  he  wants  British  and 
other  overseas  aid  to  lead  the 
way  in  Africa  too:  a sensible 
and  measured  approach.  But 
non-governmental  groups 
such  as  Oxfiam  may  have 
severe  reservations  about  the 
lack  of  focus  on  the  poor.  Bet- 
ter, however,  that  Africa  is 
addressed  than  left  forgotten. 


Mm  NDREW  Teare’s  lead- 

ership  of  Rank,  the 

sprawling  leisure 
^^^Rgroup,  came  under 
renewed  pressure  yesterday 
after  the  group  warned  that 

sales  were  virtually  stagnant 

The  company,  which,  con- 
firmed the  sale  of  its  remain- 
ing shareholding  in  the  Xerox 
photocopier  group  for  up  to,£I 
billion,  said  that  underlying 
sales  had  risen  by  Just  1 per 
cent  in  the  first  five  months  of 

the  year. 

Shares  dived  by  42p  to 
383Kp,  despite  a promise  that 
£250  million  of  the  initial  pro- 
ceeds would  be  handed  back 
to  investors  later  this  year 

The  disappointing  trading 
statement  follows  growing 
concern  about  Mr  Teares 
strategy  to  turn  round  the 
company,  whose  businesses 
fodude  Hard  Rock  cafes,  But- 
lins,  video  duplication  and  a 
chain  of  cinemas. 

Mr  Teare  has  sold.  £300  mu- 
lion-worth  of  Rank’s  non-core 
businesses  and  has  acquired, 
albeit  Quite  expensively,  more 
promising  operations  si am  as 
the  Tom  Cohleigh  pub  chain 
as  well  as  the  US  and  Cana- 
dian Hard  Rock  outlets  ft  did 
mt  already  own. . 
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Smoking  out  the  puffers,  Acc°unMng  G7 ‘should  boost 
with  or  without  a fatwa  haltAzlan  schooling  in  Africa’ 


DAN  ATKINSON  finds  there  is  more 

than  one  way  of  fighting  a holy  war 


TAKE  a look  at  Ameri- 
ca’s cumbersome  holy 
war  against  tobacco. 
The  state  of  play  83  of  yes- 
terday: one  anti-smoking 
congressman  brandishes 
evidence  of  “potentially 

criminal  conduct”  by  ciga- 
rette-makers; a colleague 
discovers  an  “escape 
h1atch”  tbr  tobacco  firms  in 
ptoduct-liability  law;  37 
state  attorneys  general  pur- 
sue the  industry  for  health 
costs;  tobacco  giants  be- 
lieve a deal  on  capping 
their  liabilities  is  close. 

For  US  campaigners,  the 
name  of  the  game  is  to  bear 
! down  as  heavily  as  possible 
on  smoking  without  men- 
tioning the  P-word  — Pro- 
hibition. In  Egypt,  they 
order  matters  more  simply. 
When  religious  leaders 
'want  to  stop  people  spark- 
ing up.  they  reach  for  the  F- 
word — Fatwa. 

The  mufti.  Sheikh  Nasr 


Farid  WasseL,  has  declared 
gasping  in  aU  its  forms  as 
‘UUdt”.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  smokers  will  need 
Special  Branch  protection  d 
la  Salman  Rushdie.  A 
“fatwa"  isn't  always  a 
death  sentence,  merely  an 
authoritative  religious  pro- 
nouncement. 

. And  there’s  little  sign  the 
rest  of  the  Islamic  world  is 
keen  to  sign  up  for  this  par- 
ticular Jihad.  In  Yemen,  for 
example,  some  90  per  cent 
of  people  over  15  smoke.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  the  mufti 
has  Egypt's  smokers  in  his 
sights.  “It  has  been  proven 

all  over  the  world  that  ciga- 
rettes are  harmful  to  the 
health  and  can  cause  fetal 
Illnesses  . . . Noting  this  we 
Issue  our  fatwa  based  an 
sharia  (Mamie  law):  smok- 
ing, in  all  Its  forms,  is  11-  | 
fieft,”  be  declares. 

just  2 per  cent  of  Egyp- 
tian females  smoke,  but 


60  per  cent  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation Indulge.  Last  year, 
Egyptians  puffed  their  way 
through  41  billion  ciga- 
rettes, most  of  them  sup- 
plied by  Egyptian  factories: 
little  scope  for  blaming  the 
corrupt  West 

But  the  mnfti  is  not 
alone;  religions  leaders 
around  the  world  have 
been  laying  into  the  evil 
weed.  Even  a Vatican 
report  is  thought  to  have 
suggested  true  believers 
ought  to  cut  out  the  habit 
In  the  old  days  it  was  the 
demon  drink  against  which 
I clergymen  campaigned, 

| but,  whereas  persecuted 
western  smokers  can  at 
least  enjoy  the  passing  of 
the  temperance  terror,  no 
such  solace  is  available  to 
their  Islamic  brethren. 

In  fact,  just  about  the 
only  stimulants  left  to  them 
may  be  mint  tea  and  a 
green-leaf  narcotic  called 
Qat.  It’s  grown  in  Ethiopia, 
chewed  by  users  and  what 
puritanical  America  would 
make  of  it  is  anyone’s 

guess. 


SHARES  in  IT  group  Azlan 
were  suspended  yesterday 

after  the  Berkshire-based 
company  became  the  latest 
corporate  casualty  of  account- 
ing problems. 

Announcing  the  suspen- 
sion. Azlan  said  “certain  un- 
resolved accounting  issues’’ 
had  come  to  light,  which  were 
likely  to  have  a “material  ef- 
fect” on  profits  for  the  year. 

Azlan  shares,  which  had  al- 
ready crashed  30p  as  rumours 
of  the  crisis  swept  foe  City, 
were  suspended  at  555p  just  10 
minutes  before  the  market 
closed  last  night 
The  news  follows  admis- 
sions of  accounting  problems 
from  several  other  compa- 
nies, including  media  group 
Pearson  and  dry-cleaning  out- 
fit Sketchley. 

Azlan,  which  had  been  ex- 
pected to  report  pre-tax  prof- 
its of  around  £14.8  million, 
said  it  was  investigating  the 
matter  with  its  auditors, 
KPMG,  and  was  delaying  pub- 
lication of  Its  annual  results, 
which  had  been  due  next 
month. 


Larry  Elfiott 
Economics  Editor 

TONY  Blair  plans  to  ex- 
port his  crusade  on  educa- 
tion to  Africa  as  part  of  a 
British  initiative  to  provide 
some  of  the  poorest  countries 
with  the  means  to  kick-start 
their  own  development. 

The  Government  Intends  to 
use  the  run-up  to  Britain's 
hosting  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
Summit  in  Birmingham  next 
year  to  press  foe  world’s  rich- 
est nations  into  a scheme  that 
would  provide  universal  pri- 
mary education  in  Africa  by 
early  in  the  next  century. 

Although  this  week's  sum- 
mit in  Denver  wlQ  focus  on  an 
American  proposal  for  trade 
concessions  and  debt  relief; 
senior  ministers  are  eager  to 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


find  a supply-side  solution  to 
Africa. 

They  believe  that  the  G7 
should  cooperate  to  channel  a 
bigger  slice  of  bilateral  aid  Into 
education.  la  addition,  the 
West  should  provide  incen- 
tives. including  more  generous 
debt  relief,  for  those  countries 
willing  to  guarantee  that  any 
savings  on  foe  debt  burden 
would  be  switched  into 

srhnnts 

Last  week’s  United  Nations 
Human  Development  Report 
showed  that  many  African 
nations  are  cutting  back  on 
education  spending  in  foe  face 
of  slow  growth  and  huge  exter- 
nal debts. 

International  Development 
minister  dare  Short  is  work- 
ing with  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  to  draw  up  a blueprint 
for  aid  and  development. 


Australia  2.105 
Austria  19-90 
Belgium  58.60 
Canada  2^0 
Cyprus  0,017 
Denmark  115.50 
Finland  8-30 


France  9.23 
Germany  2.74 
Greece  437.00 
Hong  Kong  1227 
India  5&50 
Ireland  1.048 
Israel  5.56 


Italy  2.713 
Malta  0.812 
Netherlands  3.07 
New  Zealand  229 
Norway  11.45 
Portugal  278.90 
Saydl  Arabia  8.01 


SvpfKfni  br  NatWtaf  San*  (tucMmg  Indian  rupee  «H  ferae*  Mht+mQ. 


Singapore  2274 
South  Africa  7.12 
Spain  230.00 
Sweden  1244 
Swftzw  land  2288 
Turkey  223.700 
USA  1.595 
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Holy  war  against  tobacco,  page  1 1 __ — 

The  John  Major  of  banking,  pageJO 

FmanceGuBtdi&n 

Some  companies  are  proud  to  be  British.  Others  can’t  wait  to  go  global,  JULIA  FINCH  discovers 
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Hand-stitched  hide  in  the  Duchess  of  Westminster’s  racing  colours  in  Joanna  Wood's  showcase  Roll-Royce  Silver  Spur  at  the  British  Interior  Design  Exhibition  at  1 Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park.  Yours  for  £250,000  photograph  martin  cbpwjn 


Patriot 

games 


RTTISH  business 
Is  split  On  one 
side  there  are 
the  patriotic  and 
proud,  and  on 
the  other  are 
those  corporations  which 
seem  to  want  to  snuff  out  any 
suggestion  of  Britishness  as 
they  strive  to  be  viewed  as 
stateless  international  mega- 
corps. And  last  week  British 
Airways  switched  sides. 

After  months  of  research, 
the  self-styled  world's  favour- 
ite airline  concluded  that  fly- 
ing the  flag  was  a bad  idea  for 
a corporation  trying  to  drum 


JULY/AUGUST  ISSUE.  OUT  NOW. 


up  international  trade.  The 
company  has  ditched  Britan- 
nia. the  Union  Jack  and  a 
very  British  crest  In  favour  of 
50  colourful  ‘global  Images'. 
The  taHfins  of  BA's  300  air- 
craft will  now  be  adorned 
with  designs  ranging  from  a 
Kalahari  bush  painting  to  a 
calligraphy  inspired  by  a Chi- 
nese tea  ceremony. 

The  airline's  £60  million 
change  of  image  was  commis- 
sioned when  its  marketing  ex- 
perts discovered  that  being 
British  was  a business  handi- 
cap. This  country,  they  dis- 
covered, is  viewed  as  stern 
and  starchy,  arrogant  and 
self-important  — and  there- 
fore out  of  step  with  the  pref- 
erences of  international  trav- 
ellers. With  60  per  cent  of 
BA's  passengers  coming  from 
countries  other  than  the  UK. 
that  image  had  to  change. 

At  one  time  the  airline  even 
toyed  with  ditching  the  word 
British  from  their  planes.  So  i 
it  seems  a little  incongruous  I 
that  BA  is  one  of  a select  band 
of  33  British  businesses’  the  ] 
Walpole  Committee  was  set  I 
up  five  years  ago  to  promote 
and  cash  in  on  their  British- 
ness, defined  as  customer 
I care,  craftsmanship,  innova- 
tion and  international  appeal, 
but  foremost,  as  respect  for 
tradition. 

Walpole  members  range 
from  Betty's  Cafe  — a Harro- 
gate tearoom  — to  British 
Airways,  but  most  are  luxury 
goods  and  sendee  companies. 
They  include  the  Savoy. 
Turnberry  and  Chewton  Glen 
hotel  groups,  perfumer  Fen- 
hallgon,  bags  and  belts  com- 
pany Mulberry  and  jeweller 
Asprey. 

Many  are  no  longer  even 
British-owned  — like  the  Jap- 
anese-owned DAKS  Simpson, 
German-owned  Land  Rover 
and  gunmakers  Holland  & 
Holland,  which  Is  now  part  of 
the  French  Chanel  empire. 
Others  are  part  of  huge  inter- 
national groups  — like  James 
Burro  ugh  Ltd,  famous  for  its 
Beefeater  Gin.  which  is  now 
part  of  Allied  Domecq  and 
Coutts  & Co,  bankers  to  the 
wealthy  and  an  offshoot  of 
NatWesL  Nevertheless  they 
all  believe  they  are  quintes- 
sen  daily  British  and  reckon 
there  is  money  to  be  made 
from  exploiting  that  fact 

To  some  — like  the 
National  Trust,  Beefeater  Gin 
and  Walkers  Shortbread  — 
that  means  wishing  in  on  the 
heritage,  pageantry,  stately- 
home  tradition  and  tartan  of 
the  Britain  tourists  come  to 
see.  Roger  Mitchell  of  160- 
year -old  gun  maker  Holland  & 
Holland,  said:  "We  are  a very 
did,  established,  traditional 
British  gunmaker.  People 
come  to  us  because  they  want 
to  experience  a little  bit  of 
history.  It’s  not  to  say  we 
don’t  use  a lot  of  innovation 
in  our  work,  hut  our  custom- 
ers from  overseas  want  to  ac- 
quire a bit  of  Great  Britain." 

Jeremy  Franks,  chairman 
of  the  Walpole  Committee  and 
of  outfitters.  DAKS  Simpson, 
wants  its  membership  to  ex- 
pand — hut  is  choosy  about 
who  it  accepts.  "There  are 
companies  we  would  like  to 
have  — like  Wedgwood,  Sel- 
fridges, Harrods,  Liberty, 
Royal  Doulton,  Bentley  and 
Rolls  Royce  cars,”  he  said. 
Marks  & Spencer,  he  added, 
would  also  be  welcome,  but 
firms  in  less  glamorous 


businesses  like  engineering  “That’s  their  problem,"  he 
or  computers  need  not  apply,  said.  Tin  not  ashamed  of 
"We  are  basically  a goods  and  being  British.  I can’t  answer 
se vices  organisation,"  said  for  others.” 

Franks.  “Companies  like  JCB  British  Airways,  however, 
are  wonderful,  but  what  syn-  escapes  bis  wrath.  It  may 
ergy  do  they  have  with  other  have  done  away  with  the 


Walpole  members?”. 


Union  Jack,  but  "it  will  still 


Mr  Franks  believes  that  have  British  across  the  fuse- 
companies  can  benefit  simply  lages  of  its  planes."  said  Mr 
from  being  British.  He  prefers  Franks, 
the  concept  of  Created  in  Brit-  But  BA  is  not  the  only  Wal- 
ain  to  Made  in  Britain,  "be-  pole  member  to  believe  Brit- 
cause  our  ingenuity  and  ere-  ishness  can  be  a handicap, 
ativity  are  second  to  none".  Jaguar  Sales  and  Marketing 
He  points  to  success  stories  — Director  Roger  Putnam  ad- 
like  the  British  designers  Al-  mits  his  company  has  used 
exander  McQueen,  John  Gal-  the  images  of  stately  homes 
liano  and  Stella 
McCartney 

‘How  can  we  compete 
evidence^  as  when  the  world  sees  us 
problem”4  he  dressed  in  top  hats  and 
crinolines  all  the  time?^. 

and  tend  not  to 
blow  our  own 

trumpets”  — even  though  I and  gracious  living  to  steH 
BA's  research  seemed  to  show  Jaguar  cars,  which  he  says  & 


quite  the  opposite. 

The  Walpole  Committee 


“the  archetypal  British 
brand”.  But  he  now  believes' 


wants  the  Government  to  get  this  approach  can  he  a dead 
involved  in  selling  Britain  hand  on  progress. 


abroad.  Anthony  Sell  of  the 


recent  Jaguar  survey 


British  Tourist  Board  said:  asked  the  company’s  custpm- 


•' Heritage  Secretary  Chris  ers  in  70  countries  worldwide 
Smith  is  very  encouraging,  to  list  the  negative  aspects  of 
He  wants,  to  reposition  the  buying  British.  To  foreign 
country.  There  is  a lot  of  In-  buyers,  the  survey  revealed, 
terest  in  this  subject  in  Made  in  Britain  meant  ah- 
government"  tique,  eccentric,  backward, 

Mr  Franks  is  scathing  unreliabte,  of  haphazard  qual- 
about  firms  like  BT,  BP.  BAA  ity  and  part  of  cottage 
and  most  recently  BG,  which  industry, 
have  dropped  the  word  Brit-  The  challenge,  said  Put- 
lsb  from  their  names  as  they  nam,  is  to  change  those  per- 
have  become  global  players,  ceptions  to  reliable,  individ- 


ual forward-looking,  modem 
and  superior.  He  seriously  be- 
lieves that  period  dramas  like 
Pride  & Prejudice,  beamed  on 
to  televisions  worldwide,  are 
undermining  his  efforts. 

He  told  a recent  Walpole 
Committee  seminar  that  Mr 
Darcy  and  his  costume  drama 
cronies,  who  enchant  viewers 
worldwide,  are  hindering 
British  industry’s  efforts  to 
be  viewed  as  innovative,  lead- 
ing edge  producers. 

"We  do  the  past  very  well  in 
this  country,  but  bow  can  we 
compete  from  a high-tech 
point  of  view  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  sees  us  dressed  up 
in  top  hats  and  crinolines  all 
the  time?”  he  said. 

He  backed  BA’s  change  of 
image.  “Using  a flag  to  sell 
any  product  is  cheap,"  be 
said. 

So  far,  with  the  exception  of 
a modest  three  day  meet-and- 
greet  outing  to  New  York,  the 
Walpole  Committee  has  lim- 
, tied  its  activities  mainly  to 
members'  seminars.  Its 
longer-standing  and  much 
larger  French  equivalent,  the 
Comite  Colbert,  has  far 
grander  ideas  — like  month- 
long promotions  in  Manhat- 
tan and  Parisian  parades 
down  Fifth  Avenue. 

; But,  interestingly,  few 
Other  countries  try  to  cash  in 
on  their  culture  and  heritage. 
For  all  its  Vorsprung  Durtdi 
Tecknlk,  there  is  no  German 
equivalent  of  Walpole.  And 
there  are  no  organisations 
trying  to  tell  international 
consumers  about  Made  in 
America  or  Invented  In 
Japan.  Maybe  they  are  even 
i more  modest  than  we  Brits. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8463 


anDSQascaniiiQQQ 

□ □□□□an 
□□□tan  □□□□□no 

Q □ □ □ E3  CD  B 
EQEia  QQEnoaQD 
0 □ □ Q Q □ 

mnmnms  □nomas 

□ D □ E B B 
□□□□□□□□  □□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
□maamciQ  □□□□□ 
n □ □ □ □ b □ 

□MQQ0D0D0QD 


Solution  No.  8462 


Across 

1 Give  away  secret  (5,3,5) 

8 Allowed— to  rent  (3) 

9 Dense  fog  (9) 

■10  Sample  (8} 

11  Poor — average  (4)  • 

13  firmly  established  (6) 

14  Manly(6j) 

16  Cipher  (4) 

17  Stage — programme  {8) 

20  Policeman’s  club  (9) 

21  Arid  {3) 

22  Be  too  frightened  to 
continue  (4,4.5) 

w Stuck?  Call  our  solutions  Brw  cn 


Down 

1 Saline  draughts  (5) 

2 Depressed  (13,8} 

3 Unsymmetrical  (8) 

4 Paradise  (6)  - 

5 Whistle  — a hit  (4) 

6 Perfect  condition 

7 Rum  (7) 

12  Eavesdrop  8,2) 

13  Musical  performance  (7) 
15  Maintain  ($ 

IS  Perhaps  (51 
19  Reverberate  (4) 
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Why  are  little  boys  slugs  and  snails  while 
little  girls  are  all  things  nice?  This  week 
geneticists  claimed  to  have  found  the 
answer,  but  Susie  Orbach  and 

Joseph  Schwartz  beg  to  disagree 


WHAT  was  your 
image  of  the 
research  Idiom 
underlying  Thurs- 
day's Guardian 
front  page  headline:  “Genes  say 
boys  will  be  boys  and  girls  win  be 
sensitive"?  Scientists  in  white 
coats  in  a lab  with  test  tubes  look- 
ing at  computer  traces  of  proteins 
showing  specific  gene  locations  on 
the  DNA?  Or  perhaps  it  was  a pic- 
ture of  research  geneticists  bent 
over  Petri  dishes  and  probes  with 
bottles  of  chemicals  arraigned 
beside  them? 

If  you  read  the  Guardian  article 
in  ftiXL  you  might  have  been  for- 
given for  thinking  that  this  was  the 
wort:  of  molecular  geneticists  or 
was  derived  from  the  human 
genome  project  You  might  have 
thought  that  the  research  had  a 
physical,  material  basis  to  it 
We  doubt  you  thought  that  the 
scientific  evidence  was  hypothe- 
sised on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
a questionnaire  about  children’s 
behaviour  In  which  parents  were 
asked  to  rate  their  children  on  a 1 
scale  of  zero  to  two  as  to  whether 
they  are  very  demanding,  disrup- 
tive of  family  life,  and  unrespan- 
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sive  to  commands  We  doubt  you 
thought  that  the  difference 
between  male  and  female  children 
out  of  a possible  score  of  24  was 
two,  with  the  average  score  for 
boys  four  and  the  average  scores 
for  girls  two. 

Although  in  statistical  terms  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  (less  than 
one  chance  in  a thousand;  that 
such  a difference  could  have 
occurred  In  this  sample  purely  by 
chance,  the  actual  difference  is  not 
that  large.  The  observed  difference 
between  boys  and  girls  hardly 
bears  out  the  lurid  media  picture 
of  cloddish  insensitive  boys  being 
disadvantaged  compared  to  alert, 
socially-responsive  girls. 

We  also  doubt  that  you  realised 
that  the  estimates  of  differences  in 
intuition  and  sociability  bandied 
around  as  genetically  fixed  were 
based  on  parents’  assessments  of 
their  own  children's  behaviour. 

What  is  in  this  study?  The  Skuse 
team  finrfc  a smallish  difference 
between  the  scores  of  boys  and 
giris  on  Its  test  of  so-called  social 
cognition.  The  question  is,  could  I 
such  a difference  occur  because  of 
genetic  differences  between  boys 
and  girls?  Could  there  be  a gene  or 


genes  for  social  cognition  that  girls 
possess  but  not  boys?  It  would  be  a 
neat  theory  Quick.  Easy  to  under- 
stand. 

But  in  order  to  think  sensibly 
about  this  study  we  need  to  know 
more  about  genetic  differences  in 
appearance  which  may  evoke 
responses  on  the  part  of  parents. 
Inhibiting  or  facilitating  their 
capacity  to  relate  easily  to  their 
children  and  encourage  their 
sociability  We  need  to  know  if  the 
different  ways  in  which  parents 
rated  the  giris  is  due  to  differing 
attitudes  the  parents  may  have  to 
aspects  of  their  child's  condition. 

And  of  course  to  draw  any  firm  i 
conclusion  about  intuition  and 
sociability  we  need  a far  more  tex- 
tured assessment  than  the  present 
questionnaire.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  assumption  that  the  difference 
in  scorings  is  due  to  a gene  or 
genes  that  somehow  code  for 
behaviour  is  only  an  assumption 
— one  that  finds  resonance  in  our 
culture  for  reasons  that  are  uncon- 
nected to  its  validity 

There  is  a curious  new  twist  to 
the  latest  skirmishes  in  the  genet- 
ics and  gender  debate.  After  a cen- 
tury of  medical  theories  arguing 


Nature  v nurture...  what  is  it 
that  makes  little  children  tick? 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MARTIN  GODWIN 

the  essential  weakness  and  inferi- 
ority of  women,  we  now  have  a the- 
ory that  proposes  that  women's 
propensities  are  valuahle  and  that 
it  is  boys  who  have  a deficit 

It  is  as  though,  in  the  attempt  to 
underpin  speculative  genetic 
research,  throwing  a bone  to 
female  superiority  will  quiet  the 
natural  distrust  of  those  who  ques- 
tion the  validity  and  social  useful- 
ness of  this  kind  of  research. 
Panels  or  experts,  led  by  Skuse  and 
his  team,  have  rushed  to  reassure 
us  that  intuition  and  sociability 
can  be  learned.  Indeed,  we  need  to 
address  the  deficit  and  focus -our 
attention  so  that  boys  won't  be 
anti-social  or  losers.  This  reassur- 
ance pulls  a veil  over  the  actual 
research  and  tries  to  anchor  it  in  a 
nineties -style  conversation. 

We  don't  need  to  make  a genetic 
argument  to  account  for  gender 
differences  (especially  around 
sociability  and  intuition).  Gender 
differences  feel  as  intractable  as 
anything  that  is  hard-wired.  Par 
gender  differences  are  all  page  14 
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“I  want  the  security 
of  a fixed  rate  but  I don’t 
want  to  lock  my  money  away 
for  years.  Any  ideas?’ 

Nigel  Hartley,  Wigan. 
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Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

■day  that  wai  never  be 
forgotten.  The  largest 
bomb  to  explode  on 

mainland  Britain  since  the 
second  world  war  ripped 

the  heart  out  of 

Manchester  Manchester 

iutiltremii^y  iqmjann^ 
We’re  going  to  have  a new 

modem  city  centre  rebuilt 

ready  for  the  » 

mllterniimn  # 

Manchester  Evening  News 

£ Church  officials  now  say 
•that  a Golcar  "wedding 
that  wasn’t” — was.  A row 

erupted  earlier  this  year 

when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  wedding  coold  he 
void  because  “standrin" 
vicar  Steve  Grant,  18,  was 
not  ordained.  Solicitor 


Julian  Gill,  legal  adviser  to 
the  Wakefield  Diocese,  said 
a leading  textbook  on 
church  law  said  wedding 
vows  were  binding  who- 
ever took  the  ceremony  if 
a couple  believed  the  per- 
son taking  the  service  8 

was  a clergyman-  * 

Huddersfield  Examiner 

C Commuters  well  used  to 
a bewildering  array  of 
“reasons"  on  the  under- 
ground for  delays  heard  a 
new  one  this  week — an 

umbrella  on  the  line.  A 

London  Transport  spokes- 
woman said,  “An  umbrella 
was  found  lodged  in  a set 
of  points  beside  Hooting 
Broadway".  It  is  unclear  if 
the  umbrella  was  deliber- 
ately lodged  or  fell  acci-  I 
dentally  into  the  points.  0 
South  London  Press 
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The  global  view 

# Just  when  we  thought 
■New  Britain,  New 
Sensibility  we  discover 
that  at  least  one  branch' of 

that  society  is  finding  it 
difficult  to  shake  off  its 
past  image — the  British 
soldiec  After  a spell  on  the 

island  tor  adventure  train- 
ing, three  members  of  the 
Royal  Marines  chose  to 
regale  regulars  In  Ayia 
Napa  with  the  National 
Anthem  while  wearing  • 
nothing  bnt  a smile.  7 

The  Cyprus  MaH 

£ Aboriginal  dispossession 
■is  so  self-evidently  true 
that  standing  against  a 
process  of  reconciliation  is 
an  intellectually  unar- 
guable and  morally  tmten- 


| able  proposition.  So  what 
else  is  there  to  debate?  Bnt 
i of  course,  further  debate  is 
necessary  because  we  are 
in  danger  of  perpetnat-  8 
ing  200  years  of  injustice.  # 
The  Age,  Melbourne 

a»  What  is  the  reason 
■ Pyongyang,  which  said  it 
produced  io  million  tons  of 
food  grain  in  1984,  is  crying 
for  foreign  food  aid?  And 
why  is  North  Korea  appeal- 
ing for  aid  while  keeping  a 
lot  of  grain  in  military 
stockpiles?  No  North  Korea 
watcher  in  Seoul  is  confi- 
dent in  answering.  But 
some  are  suspicious  of  the 
Intent  of  Pyongyang's 
appeal  for  aid  while  idling 
in  efforts  to  solve  the  ■ 

food  problem.  0 

Naewoe  Press.  Korea 
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Don’t  raise  your  glasses  in  Winchester 


This  week  last  year 
June  15, 1996 

THEY  are  celebrating  an 
anniversary  in  Win- 
chester this  weekend, 
but  they  won’t  be  toasting  the 
occasion  with  a drink.  Par 
hum  it  For  the  event  being 
marked  is  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  a scheme  aimed  at 
ridding  the  cathedral  city’s 
streets  of  heavy  drinkers. 

This  week  last  year  off- 
licences  in  the  etty  centre 
removed  lager  and  cider 
stronger  than  six  per  cent 
proof  from  their  shelves  and 
put  them,  like  spirits,  behind 
the  counter  This  way  the 
licences  could  ensure  that  a 
certain  kind  of  customer  was 
unable  to  buy  the  extra- 
strong  alcohol 
The  voluntary  scheme,  ini- 
tially launched  on  a one- 
month  trial  basis  by  the 
police  and  the  City  Council, 
was  aimed  at  controlling 
excessive  drinking,  and  what 
Jack  Straw  calls  “aggressive 
begging".  Anyone  suspected 
of  either  cannot  buy  strong 
booze,  though  regulars  and 
tee  outwardly  respectable 
can. 

The  initiative  came  about 
after  years  of  concern  that 
Winchester  was  becoming 
better  known  for  its  beggars 


Off-limits . . . Strong  beers  are  removed  from  the  shelves  by  Inspector  Rachel  Green 

than  its  cathedral.  “We  had  a ting  aggressive,  and  gener-  the  measures  have  worked- 

real  problem  with  large  num-  ally  contributing  to  a tear  of  “There’s  no  doubt  it  has 

bersof  beware  in  the  city  crime  in  the  city  Winchester  assisted  in  preventing  fur- 

centre.  It's  a problem  in  his-  is  a quaint  place  with  lots  of  ther  offences  in  the  city  cen- 
to ric  towns  and  cities  nooks  and  crannies,  and  peo  tre,  allied  to  robust 

throughout  the  South-west,"  pie  were  worried  about  being  enforcement  of  begging  legis- 

says  Tony  Langridge,  Chief  accosted  off  the  main  latian,”  he  says.  “We've 

Estates  Officer  at  the  City  streets."  secured  several  convictions 

Councfl.  “Drunk  beggars  Inspector  Roger  Young  of  for  begging  in  the  last  yean" 


were  harassing  people,  get-  I Hampshire  police  is  certain 


But  Young  is  relaxed  about 


the  responsibility  the  mea- 
sures place  in  the  hands  of 
licencees:  “The  licensing 
authority  would  take  a very 
dim  view  of  anyone  who  did- 
n't ran  their  premises  prop- 
erly—I*d  hope  that  means 
cooperating  in  this  scheme." 

Langridge  Is  in  no  doubt 
that  the  scheme  will  protect 
the  town’s  tourist  trade: 

"This  has  got  to  be  a good 
thing  for  Winchester.  We  get 
nearly  one  minion  tourists  a 
year  and  we  want  them  to 
come  bade." 

Alcohol  control  is  not  the 
only  tactic  the  council  has  \ 

| employed  to  sanitise  the 
streets.  Shops  and  banks  in 
the  city  now  display  “begging 
! boxes".  Residents  are  encour- 
aged, should  they  feel  chari- 
I table,  to  pot  their  loose 
1 change  into  the  collecting 
boxes,  which  are  teen  passed 
on  to  the  city's  homeless  shel- 
ters. In  the  past  year  nearly 
£3,000  has  been  collected, 
though  langridge  points  out 
that  “collecting  money  was 
never  the  priority”.  That  has 
always  been  preserving  the 
city’s  image,  and  easing  the 
fears  of  local  residents  con- 
cerned that  their  home  town 
was  going  to  the  dogs. 

The  City  council  has  just 
spent  £90,000  on  a closed-cir- 
cuit TV  system,  and  has  con- 
sidered a by-law  banning  all 


drinking  in  public.  In  addi- 
tion, licencees  can  be  fined 
£500  if  they  sell  alcohol  to 
“habitual  drinkers",  whose 


“wanted"  posters  after  appli- 
cation toa  magistrate. 

These  measures  play  well 
in  this  affluent,  middle  class 
city  but  Neil  Kelly  team 
leader  at  the  Trinity  Centre,  a 
day  centre  offering  facilities 
and  assistance  to  “the  eco- 
nomically and  socially  chal- 
lenged of  all  kinds”, 

! questions  their  effectiveness. 

“Selective  prohibition  just 
displaces  the  problem.  It 
doesn’t  cure  it,"  he  says.  “I 
hear  that  there’s  less  disrup- 
tion in  the  town  centre  now 
but  more  on  the  edge  of  town, 
so  the  problem  hasn’t  gone 
away  The  alcohol  scheme  is 
purely  cosmetic — It  doesn’t 
address  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. Unfortunately 
there  just  aren’t  adequate 
resources  to  offer  long-term 
help.  Our  mental  health  and 
drug  and  alcohol  services  are 
allunder-resourced. 

“These  measures  are 
essentially  a form  of  ‘zero  tol- 
erance’, but  they  completely 
miss  the  point  Unless  we  are 
tolerant,  end  listen  to  the 
problems  of  the  drunk  and 
the  disadvantaged,  we’ll 
never  be  able  to  help.” 

Paul  Kelso  * » 


7 What  wf  th— two 
unfortunately  found  to  : 
havo  In  common?  . .. 

a Who  apulpglwd  mayfog: 
“l  am  sorry  I am  not  > ~ 


mi  Danny  la  Ruo  .. 

b)  Arnold  Sctwranaggi 

c)  EittRe  hoard 

d}  Hoary  MeLoteh»MP 

* Whose  tetchtegfrook 
gumwdooool  WtfOOOT 
^PrincMsPhm 
b)  Marilyn  Moaref 
dRfctuttd  Bronson  ■ 

d)  Henry  McLetefa 

10  "When  I started,  sox 
on  something  that  posh 
people  had  their  coal 
brought  In-"  Who  on  Wfast? 

1 1 Who*  going  to  get  s 
Khk  out  of  befog  bt  the 
Spockhght? 

12  Which  pop  StwVwtts' 
this  week  got  her  own  ' 
band? 

a)  Jerry  Hall 

b)  Meg  Matthews 

c)  Justine  Frfschmann 

d)  Linda  McCartney 

13  Why  wasn’t  Derby 
winner  Penny  the  Pip  the 
fastest  runner  on  the 
course? 

14  What  Is  the 
Government  hoping  to 
bftrocfaico  In  primary 
schools? 

Si)  Woman’s  Hour 

b)  Children*  Hour 

c)  Happy  Hour 

d)  Literacy  Hour  . . 

18  Which  grass  triad  to 
plant  something  on  tea 
poHco? 

Compiled  by  GabrieHe  Moms 
Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 
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Playing  the 
gender  game 


Quiz  answers 

1)  Deputy  premier,  John  Prescott, 
osmpsIflnsrlprclOQnerseno,  who  took  a 
cflvo  tor  World  Oceans  Day  at  Whitley  Bay. 

lynestde. 

2)  Motor  racing  chief,  Barnle  Ecclestone, 
earned  £54m  last  year.  Ha  runs  a 
compaiqrwtildicortroliFonnutaOrw 
racing. 

3)  a - PMS.  Pre-menstrual  syndrome  fa 

allegedly  85  In  tt*8  mind,  according  to  new 

research  from  Australia. 

4}  Mick  dagger,  aged  S3,  whose  wife  Jeny 
Had  ia  expecting  their  fourth  ehDd  at  the 
age  of  42. 

5)  Gertrude  Tanner,  a former  mass,  who 
sent  a £900,000  bankers’  draft  to  help 
residents  of  Elgg  buy  their  (stand. 

6)  Workers  and  students,  who  after  1 GO 

years  have  forsaken  the  donkey  Jacket  In 
favour  of  more  fluorescent  model*. 

7)  A survey  of  teenagers  revealed  that 
they  consider  Prince  Charles  and  Paid 
Gascrtgne  to  be  two  otttw  worst  father 
figures  In  Britain. 

8)  d - Ex-prafeeskmal  footballer  Henry,  as 
ha  announced  Wa  appointment  as 
minister  for  Scottish  women. 

9)  b - Marilyn  Monroe,  /to  evening  gown 
she  wore  bi  How  To  Marry  A MiWoraira, 
fetched  $57,000  at  a Christies  auction. 

10}  BBIWaddirtgfan,  aged  81.  Coronation 
Streets  Percy  Sugden,  who  to  quitting 

because  he  feels  the  soap  has  too  much 
sox  In  It 

11)  Maureen  Hitchens,  aged  56,  from 
Oxfttttefare,  wtwse  specialist  subject  on 
Mastermind  wfl  be  the  cult  series  Star 
TreK 

12  b- Meg  Matthews,  now  Mrs  Noel 
Gallagher,  who  married  in  Vegas  last 

WC£&- 

13)  Because  a bogus  boofde,  named 
Lucan,  cleared  oft  quicker,  with  £40,000  of 
the  punters’  beta. 

14)  d - Literacy  hour.  A daily  hour  devoted 
totfteS  RS,  rearing,  writing  and 

- riu  — — »■  — 

ariinmouc, 

1 5)  An  unknown  prankster  who  planted 
cannabis  In  tubs  outside  pofica  W kt 
Bath.  Somerset 


page  13  around  us.  something 
we  take  for  granted,  like  gravity 
and  we  depend  on  them  and  act 
without  even  realising  it  But 
nnificp.  gravity  which  is  generally 
stable,  gender  differences  — the 
complex  ways  we  perceive  and 
tniiahtt  ourselves  and  our  feminin- 
ity or  masculinity  — are  made 
within  cultures  and  vary  between 
cultures. 

Any  anthropologist  can  cite  evi- 
dence of  non-Westem  cultures  in 
which  what  we  call  intuition  and 
sociability  Is  the  preserve  of  men. 
What  this  debate  should  open  up  Is 
whether  sociability  and  intuition 
are  traits  we  wish  to  extend.  What 
is  the  medium  that  makes  such 

characteristics  grow  and  the  ways 

in  which  we  either  unwittingly  or 
purposefully  continue  to  relate  to 
girls  and  boys  in  dramatically  dif- 
fering ways. 

It’s  commonplace,  but  worth 
repeating,  that  among  the  first 
questions  we  ask  on  hearing  of  a 
new  birth  is  the  sex  of  the  infant. 
We  do  this  because  without  that 
information  we  are  literally 
unable  to  bring  ourselves  to  the 
child.  We  don't  have  a conception 
of  sexless  babies,  not  because  we 
are  especially  prejudiced  but 
because  every  way  in  which  we 
bring  ourselves  to  infante  is 
Imbued  with  a sense  of  our  and 
their  gender 

Whether  we  realise  this  or  not, 
we  coo  in  a different  pitch  and  tone 
depending  upon  whether  tbe 
infont  is  male  or  female:  We  hold 
baby  boys  for  longer  periods  of 
time  than  baby  girls.  We  breast 
feed  boys  for  longer  wean  thpm 
later  and  each  feeding  period  Is 
longer  than  it  is  for  girls.  We  potty 
train  boys  laten 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
proto  conversations  with  girls  ear- 
lier and  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
Wb  encourage  boys'  physicality 
while  bringing  a certain  reticence 
to  giris  (still).  Differences  such  as 
these  are  gross  and  easily  notice- 
able. They  are  based  not  on  logic  or 
rationality  but  on  our  internal 
sense  of  what  masculinity  and 
femininity  mean,  what  they  elicit 
in  us  and  what  we  try  to  confirm 
about  our  own  sense  of  gander 
through  the  unconscious  imposi- 


No laughing  matter . . . parents’  attitudes  rub  off  on  their  children 


How  the  gender  and  genetics 


The  Skuse  team  asked  tbe 
parents  of  a group  of  88 
girls  and  young  women 
who  only  have  one  X chromo- 
some— Turner’s  syndrome — 
to  complete  their  “social  cogni- 
tion” questionnaire.  Tbe  Idea 
was  to  see  if  they  could  isolate 
a gene  on  the  X chromosome 
responsible-for  gender  differ- 
ences. 

Both  boys  and  girls  have  X 
chromosomes.  Boys  have  one  X 
chromosome  which  they  are 
passed  from  their  mothers. 

Girls  have  two  X chromosomes, 
one  from  their  mother  and  one 
from  their  father.  If  there  were 
to  be  a genetic  difference  . . 

located  on  tbe  X chromosome ' 
between  boys  and  e*Hg,  there 
would  have  to  be  a way  for  the 
hypothesised  gene(s)  on  the 
boys’  X chromosome  not  to 
work  while  the  hypothesised 
gene(s)  on  tbe  girls*  X did  work. 

The  Skuse  team  have  shown 
how  such  a mechanism  could  be 
possible,  in  principle.  If  there 
were  a gene  on  the  X chromo- 
some that  coded  for  social 
behaviour  and  if  in  addition  the 
presumed  genes  on  the  mater- 
nal X chromosome  were  inacti- 
vated In  ordinary  boys  and 

Kiris,  then  this  could  account 
for  why  boys  are  clods  and  girls 
are  thnn^tf^i  ami  caring. 

The  team  found  a range  of 
scores  in  their  questionnaire 


tion  of  nuanced  behaviour 
towards  baby  gMs  and  baby  boys. 

What  psychoanalysts  can  bring 
to  the  discussion  are  tbe  ways  in 
which  unconscious  expectations 
are  perceived  or  projected  on  to 
children;  the  ways  in- which  gender 
proscribes  on  the  one  hand  and 
extends  on  tbe  other;  the  possibili- 
ties that  exist  for  girls  and  boys 

and  the  ways  in  which  we  might 
understand  emp&thS  intuition  and 
sociability  particularly  Its 
unequal  appearance  In  women  and 
men. 

SOME  of  us  hypothesise 
that  the  greater  capacity 
among  girls  for  intuiting 
ami  pmpathteing  with 
others,  for  putting  others 
at  ease  and  for  knowing  what  they  , 
might  need,  is  a consequence  of 
what  we  might  consider  a deficit  in 
their  upbringing  should  be 
queried  rather  than  valourised. 
Because  of  the  unconscious  identi- , 
ficatlon  between  mothers  and . 
daughters  and  the  lack  of  psycho-  j 
logical  separation  between  than, 1 
girl  children  (certainly  until 
recently)  have  often  experienced 
staccato  relating. 

Mothers  who,  because  of  their 


historic  social  position,  have  been 
brought  up  with  a deep  sense  of 
unentitlement  and  unworthiness 
have  unconsciously  (and  reluc- 
tantly) transmitted  to  their  daugh- 
ters a sense  of  tbe  frailty  of  their 
own  position.  They  are  often 
inconsistent  in  relating  to  their 
daughters'  emotional  needs  and 
wishes  to  initiate  — responsive 
one  moment,  withdrawn  the  next 
The  volatility1  and  Instability  in  . 
the  mother-daughter  relationship 
combines  with  what  has  for  many 
years  been  a social  requirement  of 
femininity  that  girls  and  women 
care  for  others,  intuit  their  needs,  i 
be  midwives  to  the  activities  and 
desires  of  others.  Tbe  daughters  ; 
managed  their  own  unmet  needs, 1 
so  the  argument  goes,  by  giving  to  , 
others  with  whom  they  then  vicar- 1 
iously  Identify  Girds  and  women  , 
then  rely  on  an  identity  as  a giver 
as  a way  of  constiUdating  a shaky  1 
sense  of  self  This  Identity  Is  con- 
tinually and  compulsively  rein- 
forced until  it  is  intrinsic  to  the 
girl’s  sense  of  self 
Now  you  might  not  like  this 
alternative  explanation  for  gins 
sociability  and  capacity  to  intuit 
But  is  a resort  to  genetics  more  sat- . 
isfying?  To  be  sure,  the  so-called 
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nature-nurture  debate  continues 
to  eelL  But,  film  tabloid  journal- 
ism, this  kind  of  sensationalism  is 
corrosive  and  plays  to  the  most 
fundamentalist  aspects  of  our 
intellectual  life. 

Genetic  theories  of  social 
behaviours  are  a quids  fix,  a 
sudden  but  ultimately  unsatisfy- 
ing release  of  tension  from  social 
complexities  that  need  addressing. 

How  interesting  that  the  media 
failed  to  pick  up  Paul  Nurse's  con- 
clusion from  a report  about  redac- 
tionSsm  in  the  same  Issue  of 
Nature.  On  considering  whether  a 
knowledge  of  molecular  genetics 
can  tell' us  anything  about  how  a 
kidney  works,  let  alone  a social 
relationship,  he  writes,  “But  a real 
problem  that  remains  is  what  con- 
stitutes ‘adequate  explanation’. 
Can  this  ever  be  more  a mat, 
ter  of  to  dividual  taste?" 

There  is  another  real  problem 
raised  by  this  current  controversy 
why  does  a research  report  hi 
Nature  automatically  command  an 
“it  must  be  Tight"  attitude  as 
though  science  were  a different 
kind  of  activity  than  any  other? 

O Susie  Obach  and  Joseph  Schwartz 
199?.  Ail  rights  reserved. 


from  0 to  23  (out  of  a maximum 
of  24)  and  a difference  in  aver- 
age score  between  girls  who 
had  inherited  their  single  X 
chromosome  from  their  moth- 
ers (average  score  of  9)  and 
girls  who  inherited  their  single 
X chromosome  from  their 
fathers  (average  score  of  5). 

The  team  also  asked  parents 
of  70  ordinary  boys  and  71  ordi- 
nary girls  aged  6-18  years 
recruited  from  urban  and  sub- - 
urban  schools  to  complete  the 
above  questionnaire.  The  range 
of  scores  In  those  cases  was 
from  0-21  (maximum  24)  with 
an  average  score  for  boys  of  4 ' 
and  for  girls  of  2. 

■ Tbe  questionnaire  asked 
parents  questions  about  their 
children  such  as; 

•Do  they  lack  an  awareness  of 
other  people’s  feelings? 

•Do  they  foil  to  realise  when 
others  are  upset  or  angry? 

•Are  they  oblivions  to  the 
effect  of  their  behaviour  on 
other  members  of  the  family? 
•Is  their  behaviour  often  dis-  . 
ruptive  of  normal  femUy  life? 
•Are  they  difficult  to  reason 
with  when  upset? 

•Are  they  very  demanding  of  - 
people’s  time? 

•Do  they  foil  to  understand  • 
social  skills  bx  for  example, 
interrupting  conversation?  . 
•Do  they  fail  to  pick  up  on  body 
language? 
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with  its  inevitable  nostalgic 
razzmatazz,  India  la  very  much  In 

the  forefront  of  Rushdie's  mind, 
not  simply  because  of  the  peculiar 
synchronicity  of  his  own  personal 
history  with  India's  — their 
shared  Emergencies  and  ambiva- 
lences towards  East  and  West 

Midnight’s  Children  is  back  in 
his  thoughts  with  a five-part  BBC 
serialisation  about  to  be  filmed  on 
location.  Rushdie  has  prompted 
renewed  charges  of  arrogance 
over  negotiations,  with  reports 
that  he  has  demanded  £100,000  for 

writing  the  script 

On  a happier  note,  he  has  been 
compiling  an  anthology  of  Indian 
writing.  Immersing  himself  over 
the  past  year  in  a systematic  read- 
ing of  post-Independence  fiction. 
He  has  also  tried  to  crystallise  his 
thoughts  about  the  relationship 
between  writing  and  nationhood 
in  a series  of  short  notes  (pub- 
lished right). 

In  this  country  his  name  has 
become  attached  to  eminent 
home-bred  authors:  Martin  Amis, 
Julian  Barnes,  Salman  Rushdie  Is 
a familiar  trilogy  But  bis  prime 
motivation  as  a writer  his  “com- 
munity" as  he  puts  it.  Is  not  the 
urbane  watering  holes  of  London 
but  the  dust  and  bustle . of 
Bombay  . _ 

Though  the  settings  of  his  nov- 
els may  chnnee  (Satanic  Verses,  he 
points  outTis  largely  a London 
novel)  he  returns  consistently  to 
Indian  themes.  He  has  never  cre- 
ated a protagonist  who  is  ethm- 
.cally  different  from  himself  and 
“maybe  I never  will". 

“India’s  an  toescapahle  part  of 
who  1 am,  I cant  ignore  that  The 
only  things  I want  to  write  about 
are  the  things  I feel  really  deeply 

abouL  otherwise  why  bother?" 

We  are  sitting  in  his  publishers 

London  headquarters  in  ah  office 
in  which  his- 

Frances  Goads  worked  with  him 
on  the  MOOTS  Last  Sigh.  The  room 
has  the  air  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
lounge  at  the  time  of  the  Rail 
cluttered  with  Victoriana . He 


Still  keeping  the  ground  beneath  his  feet ...  he  misses  India,  the  endless  cornucopia  of  it’  on  which  his  writing  depends  so  much 


draped  over  an  old  sofov  . 

Which  is  Salman  Rushdie  all 
oven  at  home  in  a strange  latm;  a 
stranger  to  his  homeland-  Dis-- 
placement  has  been  his  lot  sincehe 
left  Bombay  mid  came  .to  Rugby 
school  at  the  age  of 
sons  not  of  my  choosing,  I ™ye 
spent  large  chunks  ^ , 

three  different  countries  Imam* ! 
Pakistan  where  his  parents  moved 
after  Bomba*  ami  EngtetaJ-  r 
ended  up  settling  here,  tat  in  my 
Imagination  rm  stQX  occupying 
♦Viotn  an.  That's  been,  both  my 
problem  and  my  gift** 


Animated  now,  hia  finger  tap- 
ping the  wall  for  emphasis,  be 
recalls  a character  in  a Sort  Von- 
negut  novel  who  is  caught  up  in  a 
fault  line  within  the  universe 
which  throws  him  across  time  and 
place  so  that  he  never  knows 
where  he  will  end  up  next  *Tve 
always  thought  that’s  a beautiful 
image,  which  I recognise.” 

Sounds  painfUl,  I remark,  being 
tugged  across  the  universe. 

"It’s  like  an  elastic  band  being 
stretched  to  snapping  point" 

Have  there  been  times  when  he 
felt  like  snapping? 

“Yes,  in  my  life,  many  times.  It's 
been  very  hard  these  last  years.” 

And  so  we  arrive  at  it  the 
inevitable  subject  the  one  I had 
been  intending  toavoid  in  the  hope 
of  allowing  a different  face  of 
Salman  Rushdie  to  emerge.  There 
has  been  a sneering  tendency  in 
recent  years  to  portray  Rushdie's 
response  to  the  fatwa  as  that  of  a 
melodramatic ' Child  demanding 
protection  at  the  British  tax-pay- 
ers’ -expense.  His  accusers  pipe 
about  file  book  launches  and  din- 
ner parties  he  attends,  as  though 
they  resent  such  displays  of  nor- 
mality . 

But,  Rushdie  insists,  there  are 
still  enormous  peculiarities  that 
impact  every  das  from  the  silent 

plain-clothed  officer  who  is  pre- 
sent at  our  meeting,  to  the  vote  he 
was. unable  to  cast  on  May  l as. a 
citizen  without  a registered  home 
address.  “It’s  submerged  and  you 
don’t  see  it.  The  distortions  of  real- 
ity are  absolutely  gigantic  and 
ver*  very  stressful,  and  it’s  been 
eightandahalf  years.” 

Since  1989.  he  has  been  in  dou- 
ble from  Bombay;  his  “lost 
city"  as  he  calls  it  First  the  migra- 
tion that  brought  him  to  England; 
then  the  write  proper  of  being  for- 
bidden to  return  home. 

He  ia  separated  from  his  family 

ms  father  dead,  Ms  sisters  “at 

q /wuniip  intervals  across  the 
planer,  his  mother  living  in  out- 
of-bounds  Karachi  At  80,  she 
grows  daily  less  able  to  travel 
to  see  bra*  son.  “It  is  getting  harden 
and  that’s  difficult  yes,  as  I 
will  never  be  able  to  return  to 
Pakistan.”  . 

Of  the  tetwa’s  damaging  effects, 
the  most  submerged  has  been  that 
on  his  work.  The  critical  success  of 

the  Moor's  Last  Sigh  was  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  him,,  he  says. 
He  was  surprised  by  how  mowed  he 
was  by  its  reception.  “OMythen 
did  I understand  how  badly  ra 
been  hurt,  and  how  urgebtlyl 
needed  to  hear  e ^ ^ s 

good,  you’re  a good  writer*.  After 


all  the  horror;  it  shocked  me  how 
much  I needed  to  hear  that-” 

In  his  book  of  essays,  Imaginary 
Homelands.  Rushdie  describes 
India  as  an  inexhaustible  horn  of 
plenty  on  which  his  writing  has 
depended.  But  here’s  another  huge 
loss.  If  he  can  no  longer  drink 
from  that  horn,  where  will  he  find 
Ms  inspiration? 

Tve  felt  very  badly  about  not 
being  able  to  go  back.  It  has  been 
awful”  As  he  speaks,  his  lazy  right 
eyelid  droops  until  it  is  almost 
dlow?d,  as  though  all  the  longing  is 
focused  an  that  one  tiny  muscle. 

What  has  he  missed  most? 

“The  overwhelms  gness  of 
India.  The  overload  of  sensory 
information  and  event  and  life  and 
noise  and  smell.  It’s  so  fabulous  — 
the  too-muclmess,  the  endless  cor- 

They  say  panic 
sets  in  when 
you’re  older  than 
the  Pope — I’m 
OK  now,  but  for 
how  long? 

nucopia  of  it  The  bumping  into 
stories  in  the  street  stepping  over 
sleeping  stories  in  doorways. 
Every  time  I've  been  there  the 
gflfect  on  my  imagination  has  been 

explosive." 

So  how  long  does  he  think  he 
can  carry  on  writing  without 
being  able  to  orgy  in  this  over- 
crowdedness? 

“Not  indefinitely  I can  partly 
draw  on  .memories.  After  an  Joyce 
spent  his  life  in  exile  and  it  didn’t 
stop  him  writing  about  Dublin. 
But  temperamentally  rm  differ- 
ent I want  to  write  about  what's 
around  me." 

The  potential  damage  that  exile 
could  Inflict  on  his  work  is 
arguably  already  evident,  though 
rarely  noted.  In  The  Moor's  Last 
sigh  he  pushed  bis  creative  skills 
to  new  lengths,  populating  each 
page  with  a mass  of  fantabulous 
detail.  Many  critics  took  this  to  be 
a culmination  of  Ms  literary  pow- 
ers; but  equally  it  could  be  inter- 
prated  as  the  product  of  a writer 
forced  to  rely  for  his  material  on 
memory  alone. 

The  big  test  wffi.  be  his  new 
novel  which  is  well  under  way:  The 
Ground  Beneath  Her  Feet,  foe  first 
draft  of  which  has  been  causing 
him  such  trouble  this  week.  It  is 


about  an  Indian  rock  superstar 
(“sounds  silly  but  Freddy  Mercury 
was  a Parsee”)  who  is  stretched 
across  continents  from  India  to 
London  and  New  York. 

If  that  sounds  familiar;  so  too 
wQl  the  new  novel’s  consciousness 
of  time,  in  thfc  case  foe  maturing 
of  rock  music.  “Rock  is  the  same 
age  as  me,  more  or  less.  When  I 
was  a kid,  foe  music  was  very 
young.  Now  I'm  moving  into  old 
fartdom  we  have  foe  phenomenon 
of  dinosaur  rock." 

So  Rushdie  is  writing  foe  first 

dinosaur  rock  novel? 

“That’s  right.  It's  foe  Jurassic 
Park  of  rock'n'roll." 

The  day  after  we  meet,  he  phones 
me  He  is  in  an  ebullient  mood.  The 
drought  in  Ms  writing  has  passed, 
he  says,  and  be  is  excited  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  change  of  government 
in  India,  his  forced  detachment 
from  Ms  birthplace  may  be  coming 
to  an  end.  “It’s  oven  I don’t  feel 
exiled  any  more." 

He  is  also  cheered  by  the  new 
anthology  which  has  underlined 
for  him  how  he  belongs  to  a new 
school  , of  “Indo-Angiian"  writing 
which  is  now  in  robust  good  health 
— from  Nehru's  moving  evocation 
of  a free  India  (“At  the  stroke  of  the 
midnight  hour;  when  the  world 
sleeps  . . ."),  through  RK  Narayan 
awri  Rushdie  himself;  to  newcom- 
ers like  Arundhati  Roy  and 
^Ardashir  Vakil  who  are  barely  pub- 
lished. If  Rushdie  has  spent  much 
of  his  adult  life  in  search  of  a liter- 
ary homeland,  he  has  found  ft  now. 

It  all  seems  to  be  happening  at 
once,  stories  in  Ms  life  felling  over 
one  another  in  quick  succession.  It 
is  as  if  Rushdie  were  suffering  from 
a bout  of  his  own  imaginative 
excess — a bad  dose  of  Rushdie- ttis. 

His  second  - son  Milan  (pro- 
nounced Mflun)  is  three  weeks  old. 
born  18  years  after  Ms  first.  The 
new  child's  arrival  will  no  doubt 
pose  harsh  security  challenges. 
But  those  fears  lie  ahead.  For  now. 
Rushdie  is  determined  simply  to 
enjoy  him.  “This  Is  just  the  most 
marvellous  thing.  He  is  my  ideas 
made  flesh." 

With  five  days  to  go  before  foe 
Big  Day  even  that  bogey  has 
ceased  to  terrify  “One  of  the  great 
things  about  being  50  is  that  you 
know  who  you  are.  There  are  peo- 
ple rm  never  going  to  be,  writing 
rm  never  going  to  do,  I came  down 
this  road  and  Tm  going  that  way 
AD  that  is  good." 

The  Vintage  BookOf  Indian  Writing 
1947-1 997,  edited  by  Salman  Rushdie 
and  Elizabeth  VMast,  is  published  this 
week. 


Writers  and  nations,  by  Salman  Rushdie 


The  Ousel  singing  in  the  woods  of  Cilgwri, 

Tirelessly  as  a stream  over  the  mossed  stones. 

Is  not  so  old  as  the  toad  of  Cos  Fbchno 
Who  feds  the  cold  skfn  sagging  round  his  bones. 

Few  writers  are  as  profouncBy  engaged  with  their  native 
land  as  R S Thomas,  a Welsh  nationalist  whose  poems 
seek,  by  noticing,  arguing,  rhapsodising,  mythologising,  to 
write  the  nation  into  fierce,  lyrical  being.  Yet  this  same 
R S Thomas  also  writes: 

Hate  takes  a long  time 
To  grow  in,  and  mine 
Has  increased  from  birth: 

Not  for  the  brute  earth. . . 

...  1 fine* 

This  hate’s  for  my  own  kind .. . 

Startling  to  find  an  admission  of  something  close  to 
self-hatred  in  the  lines  of  a national  bard  Yet  tills  perhaps 
is  the  only  kind  of  rationalist . . . nationlst—  a writer  can  be. 
When  the  Imagination  Is  given  sight  by  passion,  it  sees 
darkness  as  well  as  fight  To  feel  so  ferociously  is  to  feel 
contempt  as  well  as  pride,  hatred  as  well  as  love.  These 
proud  contempts,  this  hating  love,  often  earn  the  writer  a 
nation’s  wrath.  The  nation  requires  anthems,  flags.  The 
poet  offers  discord.  Rags. 


Connections  have  been  made  between  the  historical 
development  of  the  twin  "narratives”  of  the  novel  and  the 
nation- state.  The  progress  of  a story  through  its  pages 
towards  its  goal  is  likened  to  the  self-image  of  the  nation, 
moving  through  history  towards  its  manifest  destiny. 
Appealing  as  such  a parallel  is,  I take  It  these  days,  with  a 

pinch  of  salt 

Eleven  years  ago,  at  the  famous  PEN  congress  in  New 
York  City  the  workfls  writers  discussed  "The  Imagination 
of  the  Writer  and  the  Imagination  of  the  Stata”  a subject  of 
Maileresque  grandeur,  dreamed  up,  of  course,  by  Norman 
Mafler.  Striking  how  many  ways  there  were  to  read  that  Et- 
tle  “and”.  For  marry  of  us,  it  meant  “versus". 

South  African  writers  — Gortfimer;  Coetzee  — in  those 
days  of  apartheid  set  themselves  against  the  offidai  defini- 
tion of  the  nation.  Rescuing,  perhaps,  the  tree  nation  from 
those  who  held  it  captive.  Other  writers  were  more  in  tune 
with  their  nations.  John  Updike’s  unforgettable  fittie  hymn 
of  praise  to  the  fittie  mailboxes  of  America,  emblems,  for 
him,  of  the  free  transmission  of  ideas.  Danilo  Kitfs  example 
of  a “joke"  by  the  state:  a letter  received  by  him  In  Paris, 
posted  in  what  was  then  sffll  Yugoslavia.  Ireide  the  sealed 
envelope,  stamped  on  the  first  page,  were  tiie  words  “This 

letter  has  not  been  censored*. 


The  nation  either  coopts  its  greatest  writers  (Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  Camoes,  Tagore),  or  else  seeks  to  destroy 
them  (Ovid’s  exile,  Soyinka's  exile).  Both  are  prob- 
lematic. The  hush  of  reverence  is  inappropriate  far  litera- 
ture; great  writing  makes  a great  noise  m the  mind,  the 
heart  There  are  those  who  believe  that  persecution  is 
good  for  writers.  This  is  false. 


Beware  the  writer  who  sets  himself  or  herself  up  as  the 
voice  of  a nation.  This  includes  nations  of  race,  gender, 
sexual  orientation,  elective  affinity.  This  is  the  New  Behal- 
fism.  Beware  behalffes!  The  New  BehaHism  demands 
upfift,  accentuates  the  positive;  offers  stirring  moral 
instruction,  ft  abhors  the  tragic  Sense  of  fife.  Seeing  litera- 


ture as  inescapably  political,  it  replaces  literary  values  by 
political  ones. 

It  is  the  murderer  of  thought  Beware! 


Be  advised,  my  passports  green.  America  I’m  putting  my 
queer  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  To  forge  in  the  smithy  of  my 
soul  the  uncreated  conscience  of  my  race. 

Kadafe’s  Albania,  Ivo  Andrkfa  Bosnia.  Achebe’s  Nigeria, 
Garcfa  Marquez’s  Colombia.  Jorge  Amado’s  Brazil. 

Writers  are  unable  to  deny  the  lure  of  the  nation,  its  tides 

In  our  blood.  Writing  as  mapping:  the  cartography  of  the 
imagination.  (Or.  as  modem  critical  theory  might  spell  it, 
I mag  i/Nation.)  In  the  best  writing,  however,  a map  of  a 
nation  wfil  also  tun  out  to  be  a map  of  the  world. 

6. 

History  has  become  debatable.  In  the  aftermath  of  Empire. 
In  the  age  of  super-power,  under  the  “footprint*  of  the  par- 
tisan simplifications  beamed  down  to  us  from  satellites, 
we  can  no  longer  easily  agree  on  what  is  the  case,  let 
atone  what  it  might  mean.  Literature  steps  into  this  ring. 
Historians,  media  moguls,  politicians  do  not  care  for  the 
intruder,  but  the  intruder  is  a stubborn  sort  In  this  ambigu- 
ous atmosphere,  upon  this  trampled  earth,  in  these  muddy 
waters,  there  Is  work  for  Km  to  do. 

7. 

Nationalism  corrupts  writers,  too.  Vide  Limonov's  poiso- 
nous interventions  In  the  war  In  former  Yugoslavia.  In  a 
time  of  evernmore-nanowly  defined  nationalism,  of  walled- 
in  tribalisms,  writers  wiD  be  found  uttering  the  war-cries  of 
their  tribes.  Closed  systems  have  always  appealed  to  writ- 
ers. This  is  why  so  much  writing  deals  with  prisons,  police 
forces,  hospitals,  schools.  Is  the  nation  a closed  system? 
In  this  IntemstionaBsed  moment,  can  any  system  remain 

dosed?  Nationalism  is  that  “revolt  against  history"  which 

seeks  to  close  what  cannot  any  longer  be  closed.  To  fence 
In  what  should  be  frontlertess.  Good  writing  assumes  a 
frontierless  nation.  Writers  who  serve  frontiers  have 
become  border  guards. 


If  writing  turns  repeatedly  towards  nation,  it  just  as  repeat- 
edly turns  away.  The  deliberately  uprooted  intellectual 
(Na'paufl  views  the  world  as  only  a free  Intelligence  can, 
going  where  the  action  Is  and  offering  reports.  The  intellec- 
tual uprooted  against  his  will  (a  category  that  includes, 
these  days,  a high  proportion  of  the  finest  Arab  writers) 
rejects,  too,  the  narrow  enclosures  that  have  rejected  him. 
There  Is  great  loss,  and  much  yearning,  in  such  rootiess- 
ness.  But  there  Is  also  gain.  The  fromieriess  nation  is  not  a 
fantasy. 


Much  great  writing  has  no  need  of  the  public  dimension. 

teagonycomesfiomwithin.Thepiibllespherelsasnoth- 

nrifl  to  Brnbeth  Bishop.  Her  prison  — her  freedom  — her 
subject  is  eteewhera. 

Lullaby. 

Let  nations  rage. 

Let  nations  fell. 

The  shadow  of  the  crib  makes  an  enormous  cage 
upon  the  wall 

6 Wimh  ftehrfle 
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tmam, 


upstairs  just 
ain't  wot 
they  used 


imagine  it  during 
we  election  campaign,  the 


plugthe  NHS  finances,  they  would 
OT^idCTeharging  people  to  visit 

the*r  GP  and  rnaldng  pensioners 

Pfy  ^Prescriptions?  The  scream- 
and  wailing  would  have  gushed 
ffom  Labour  HQ  at  Millbank  for 
weeks.  Yetth^nowWiS' 
jounce  «acfly  that,  and  it’s  left 

to  Stephen  Dorrall  to  call  this  a 

jjieat  betrayal’’.  Of  course  Lady 
Thatcher  doesn’t  need  to  endorse  a 
Ttwy  leadership  candidate;  he's 
already  in  Downing  Street  Watch 

as  the  New  Conservatives  carve  out 
a role  as  the  caring  alternative  to 
the  flint-hearted  capitalists  now  in 
charge. 

THE  royal  family  saga  gets  worse 
every  day  If  they  were  living  on  a 
council  estate,  social  workers 
would  hold  a Weekly  case  confer- 
ence. The  clichd  is  that  they  Jive  a 
soap  opera,  but  starring  a com- 
pletely dysfunctional  family  Down 
in  the  Queen  Vic,  where  they  speak 
that  stilted  dialogue: 

“You  'eard  about  that  bird 
Chazza’s  been  giving  one  to?" 
“Woss  she  done  now,  then?" 
“Only  smashed  her  bleeding 


Mondeo  into  gnawer  motor;  then 
done  a runner  before  the  Old  Bill 
come  along." 

“Legged  it?  Blimey  but  the  cops 
would  have  clocked  the  reg  and  got 
'er  that  way  right?” 

"Nah,  says  she  couldn’t  get  her 
mobe  working.” 

“ 'E  should  never  have  left  that 
other  one,  wossname,  put  her  kit 
up  at  a car  boot  sale  last  week . . .** 

The  whole  story  line  resembles 
one  of  those  soaps  where  plots 
become  more  and  more  improbable 
as  the  ratings  collapse.  As  I’ve  said 
many  times  before,  a constitutional 
monarchy  is  not  a bad  system  of 
government  but  we  do  need  a dif- 
ferent family  from  the  Windsors. 

AS  a friend  of  mine  said  last  week, 
"if  women  are  genetically  disposed 
to  be  sociable,  why  do  they  always 
tell  me  to  sod  off?”  But  the 
research  by  the  Institute  of  Child 
Health  this  week,  suggesting  that 
the  sociable  gene  is  switched  off  in 
boys  and  left  on  in  girls,  only  con- 
firms what  people  who  are  parents 
to  both  sexes  know — that  boys 
spring  from  the  womb  mentally  dif- 
ferent from  girls.  For  instance,  we 
didn't  give  guns  to  our  little  box  so 

he  made  them  with  twigs  or  Lego 


and  blasted  everyone  anyway  So 
did  his  friends,  iso  the  offspring  Of 
I well -meaning  mlridWflass  liberals 

It's  interesting  that  the  scorn 
directed  against  the  report  has 
come  mainly  from  the  more  old- 
fashioned  feminists.  They  warn  to 

believe  that  all  behaviour  is  cultur- 
ally imposed,  so  that  they  can  go 

Watch  as  the  New 
Conservatives  carve 
out  a role  as  the 
caring  alternative  to 
the  flint-hearted 
capitalists  in  charge 


on  bossing  the  rest  of  us  around 
and  prescribing  how  to  raise  our 
children  and  blaming  the  mascu- 
line hegemony  for  the  world's  ills. 
The  fact  Is  that  boys  do  tend  to  be 
rougher  and  more  impetuous.  The 
problem  is  not,  as  the  feminist* 
imply  that  society  makes  them 
that  way  The  hard  part  Is  making 
them  stop  it,  just  as  we  work  on 
puppies,  who  are  genetically  dis- 
posed to  pee  on  the  carpet 


CAR  ads  are  gettingeren  sflnec 
There's  the  one  which  shows  a 

young  woman’s  midriff  withered 

car  inexplicably  tattooed  on  it  Can 

you  recall  the  name  of  the  vehicle? 

Of  course  not  I suppose  you're 
meant  to  go  to  the  showroom  and 
say;  “TIciw  much  is  the  four-door  of 
that  one  on  the  bird's  stomach, 
please?"  Actually  it’s  a Peugeot.  A 


that  shows  a sear  Moke  washing 
the  *•«>•  before  bonking  his  wife  in 

the  kitchen,  is  highly  praised  to  the 

current  Campaign,  magazine  of  the 
ad  industry  A “creative  partner" 
writes:  "A  most  walchahle  commer- 
cial. My  criticism  is  that  the  car 
barely  features  ..."A  minor  point, 

1 suppose,  in  the  crazed,  mirror 
world  of  advertising. 

Campaign  takes  it  all  terribly 
seriously  and  contains  intense, 
weighty  articles  such  as  “Prepar- 
ing Rfoena’s  New  Look".  Recently 
they’ve  featured  a furious  row 
between  various  ad  men  who  all 
-hit™  credit  for  the  “Hello  Boys” 
Wonderbra  paster  With  Eva 
Herrigova.  ai_ 

You  might  think  that  spending 
millions  putting  up  hoardings  of  a 
beautiful,  near-naked  woman 
would  shift  a lot  of  underwear  any- 


Duel  for  the  crown 
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Should  Prince  William  be 
our  next  head  of  state? 
Royal  watchers  Philip  Hall 
and  Ingrid  Seward  can’t 
agree  on  ‘the  first  market- 
tested  monarch* 


Dear  Ingrid, 

Tomorrow  the  prince  of 
Wales  gives  his  first  major 
television  interview  since  his 
Dimbleby  confession  in  which  be 
admitted  to  an  adulterous  affair  We 
can’t  expect  his  chat  with  David 
Frost  to  be  quite  as  revelatory,  but  it 
shows  he  is  still  running  for  king. 


If  we  jump  forward  a few  years, 
the  media  will  then  be  dissecting 
every  nuance  of  the  first  TV  inter- 
view given  by  Prince  William.  And, 
with  William’s  arrival  on  the  scene 
as  a fully-fledged  adult  member  of 
the  royal  famfly  we  may  finally  be 
offered  a choice  — albeit  limited  — 
over  the  next  head  of  state. 

Prince  Charles’s  team-  of 
courtiers  will  no  doubt  continue  to 


Free  tomorrow  in 


The  Observer 


leak  to  the  press  in  an  ongoing 
effort  to  relaunch  his  post-divorce 
public  image.  In  contrast,  William's 
launch  into  public  life  will  involve 
no  such  uphill  struggle.  His  youth 
will  be  seen  as  an  attractive  asset, 
not  just  because  it  provides  better  i 
pictures  than  middle  age  or  that  it 
appeals  to  the  yooth  market 

“Untainted",  “fresh",  wfll  be  the 
words  ■ used.  Irrespective  of  i 
William's  wishes,  Hie  comparison 
will  be  made  with  Prince  Charles’s 
marital  turmoil,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic blame  him  and  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles.  He  simply  succumbed  to 
parental  and  media  pressure  to  con- 
tract a marriage  with  someone  he 
didn’t  love  to  produce  an  heir  while 
loving  someone  else.  The  prince  will 
eventually  team  that  some  things 
you  cannot  live  down. 

A prospective  monarch  need 
only  avoid  a negative  past  and  this 
is  where  William's  youth  really 
counts  — there  can  be  little  criti- 
cism Of  a life  not  yet  led.  The  myth 
of  monarchy  will  then  be  able  to 
cover  William's  normal  frailties 
and  present  us  with  an  exceptional 
human  being. 

The  Dally  Mail’s  Paul  Johnson 
and  others  have  commended  the 
qualifications  of  this  14-year-old 
schoolboy  as  a future  head  of  state. 
The  opinion  polls  will  soon  (dearly 
support  the  case  for  King  William 
acceding  instead  of  his  father 
(“Wiliam  the  Conqueror”  will  be 
the  Sun's  headline)  and  the  time 
wfll  be  ripe  for  the  first  market- 
tested  monarch. 

Yours  sincerely 

Philip  Hall 

Author;  Royal  Fortune: 

Tax,  Money  and  the  Monarchy 

Dear  Philip, 

THE  point  about  a hereditary 
monarchy  Is  that  it  is  hereditary 
That  inheritance,  if  the  institution 
is  to  survive  unscathed  by  the  rav- 
ages of  political  controversy  must 
be  a smooth  one.  You  do  not  start 
Changing  the  rules  or  moving  the 
goal  posts  every  time  the  heir  runs 
Into  some  personal  difficulty 

The  sovereign  is  sot  selected  by 
opinion  poIL  If  you  want  that  sys- 
tem, you  abolish  the  monarchy  and 
replace  the  sovereign  with  an 
elected  president  There  may 
indeed  be  an  argument  tor  that  but 
it  is  not  here  or  now  Our  constitu- 


tion has  served  us  well  for  a thou- 
sand years  and  there  is  no  real  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  cannot  see  us 
through  well  into  the  next  century 
and  beyond. 

Britain  is  at  a political  cross- 
roads with  our  future  in  Europe  i 
uncertain  and  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. Even  our  national  unity  is  i 
being  called  into  question.  These  I 
are  certainly  not  the  kinds  of 
issues  one  would  wish  cm  a young 
man.  We  are  fortunate  therefore  in 
having  as  the  heir  to  the  throne 
someone  of  maturity  and  experi- 
ence who  has  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  at  heart  The  Prince  of 
Whies  cares  deeply  about  the  soci- 
ety in  which  we  live.  The  Prince’s 
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Throne  Into  drniht Philip  Hall 

(left)  and  Ingrid  Seward 

Trust,  which  he  created  and  will  be 
talking  to  David  Frost  about  in 
tomorrow’s  interview  has  helped 
thousands  of  young  people  find 
their  economic  feet 
Are  you  seriously  suggesting 
that  we  should  reject  his  experi- 
ence. >Ha  honesty  and  his  clear- 
sighted political  integrity? 

You  say  that  Prince  William  will 
make  a good  king,  and  perhaps  he  : 
will — but  not  yet  By  law  and  tradi- 
tion it  Is  Prince  Charles’s  turn  next , 
and  in  his  working  life  he  has  done  1 
more  than  enough  to  prove  he  is 
able  to  Shoulder  the  burden.  I 

Yours  sincerely  1 

Ingrid  Seward 

Editor  in  Chief;  Majesty  Maga- 
zine 

Dear  Ingrid, 

YOU  forget  that  hereditary  monar- 
chies are  not  as  hereditary  as  myth 
would  have  it.  In  the  600  years  from 
William  the  Conqueror  there  were 


nine  violent  interruptions  to  the 
succession,  about  one  every  70 
years.  Were  it  otherwise,  Shake- 
speare would  have  had  much  less 
interesting  material  to  write  about 
in  plays  like  Richard  IIL 
The  present  dynasty  was  formed 
in  the  18th  century  when  George  I 
was  recruited  from  Germany  to  be 
king,  despite  there  being  56  other 
royals  with  a better  hereditary  title 
to  the  crown.  They  were  Catholics 
and  the  wealthy  men  who  sat  in 
Parliament  suspected  them  of 
wanting  to  tax  tb*™  to  the  hflt  to 
support  an  absolutist  monarchy 
The  Queen’s  unde,  Edward  vm, 
was  forced  to  abdicate  in  1936 
because  by  marrying  a divorced 
woman  he  was  deemed  to  have  “set 
, the  wrong  example”  to  lower 
orders.  He  was  far  more  popular 
than  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  today 
Charles’s  charity  The  Prince's 
Trust  does  dole  out  money  But  the 
monarchy  wisely  prefers  to  depend 
on  the  state  for  its  financing  and 
costs  far  more  than  is  raised  by  the 
trust  The  prince’s  real  priorities 
are  seen  in  his  grumblings  about 
not  having  a royal  yacht- 

Surveys  show  a third  of  people 
wanting  a republic,  but  no  main- 
stream political  party  remotely 
entertains  the  possibility  Of  the 
other  two  thirds,  the  majority  want 
basic  reform  of  the  institution;  yet 
this  too  appears  unlikely 
Something  will  have  to  give  — 
and  it  looks  like  it  wfll  be  Charles 
and  Camilla. 

Yours  sincerely; 

Philip 

Dear  Philip, 

YOU  point  oat  that  the  present 
dynasty  was  formed  when  George  I 
was  invited  on  to  the  throne.  You 
neatly  sidestep  the  reason  whg 
which  was  to  ensure  peaceful  con- 
stitutional continuity  and  avoid 
any  repeat  of  the  dynastic  contro- 
versies which  Shakespeare  used  to 
such  literary  effect. 

It  is  one  of  the  commendable 
strengths  of  this  country  that  such 
difficulties  were  resolved  long  ago. 
Not  for  us  the  upheavals  that  have 
racked  our  European  neighbours. 
They  have  endured  revolution  and 
dictatorship.  We  enjoy  a monarchy 
tailored  to  oar  needs  and  reigning 
by  popular  consent 
That  is  still  true  today  — as  the 


way  But  campaign  treats 
35  if  it  was  of  immense  historic^ 
simiDcance*  Someone  csDco 
Trem  Beattie  Issahlto  be  the 

man  “behind”  the  ad,  and  we  are 
supposed  by  his  opponents  to 
believe  that  this  Is  somewhat 
shifty  behavioun  as  if  the  Pope 
rjnmrrf  to  be  “behind"  the  Slstlne 
Chapel  paint  job. 

OUR  new  Foreign  Secretary 

appears  to  be  amazingly  prescient 

I had  a flsb-and-chiplvuach  with 

Robin  Cookjust  before  the  election, 
when  he  told  me  that  his  local  Lad- 
broke’s  had  offered  a free  £100  bet 
the  winnings  to  go  to  charity  He 

put  the  money  oq  William  Hague  as 
next  leader  of  the  TtHles,  and  was 
miffed  to  find  that  the  odds  were  a 

rather  tight-fisted  4-L 

THE  story  about  the  British  tony 
drive:  sent  back  from  France 
because  his  load  was  beef-flavoured 
Pot  Noodles,  is  being  depicted  here 


bureaucracy  gone  mad.  1 think  it 

shows  a touching  innocence:  even 
the  French,  who  despise  our  cui- 
sine, could  not  believe  that  British 
people  might  eat  a meat-flavoured  . 
“snack”  which  contains  no  meat 


SMALLWSED 


MIKEY,  we  hardly  knewy#  it 

Is  bandy  72  hours  since  the 

first  baflert  for  the  Ctttserva- 
live  fturty  leadership,  and  the  keen- 
ing and  the  ululating  has  not 


*One  day  son  all  this  will  be 
yours,  but  not  yef. . .Is 
Charles's  history  just  too 
much  to  take? 

opinion  polls  you  quote  dearly 
show.  If  you  start  fiddling  with  a 
system  which  manifestly  serves  us 
well,  you  risk  destabilising  the 
whole  ship  of  state 
That  Is  why  I am  extremely  wary 
of  the  suggestion  that  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  succession  should  be 
gerrymandered  to  deprive  Prince 
Charles  of  his  inheritance.  He  is 
not  Edward  VDX  a man  psychologi- 
cally irv-npahip  of  shouldering  the 
burdens  Inherent  in  his  position. 

Prince  Charles  has  displayed 
that  most  valuable  of  traits  — dis- 
cretion. It  has  cost  him  dear;  but  be 
remains  someone  who,  in  the  words 
of  Kipling,  “whilst  being  lied 
about,  doesn’t  deal  in  lies  or  being 
hated,  doesn’t  give  way  to  hating." 

From  where  1 stand,  that  looks  a 
firm  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
Yours  sincerely; 

Ingrid 

Dear  Ingrid, 

I THINK  you  have  rather  overdone 
it  when  talking  about  “a  firm  foun- 
dation". Even  the  stories  emanat- 
ing from  the  prince's  office  earlier 
this  year  plainly  admit,  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  prince  badly 
needs  to  rebuild  his  reputation. 
They  also  acknowledge  the  deep 
unpopularity  of  his  relationship 
with  Cwnflia  Parker  Bowles,  but 
still  assert  that  she  is  a non-nego- 
tiable  part  of  his  future. 

Obviousljj  die  prince's  new  team 
of  advisers  have  examined  the 
opinion  polls.  When  asked  to  select 
which  member  of  the  royal  family 
has  most  damaged  its  reputation  (a 
question  unthinkable  in  the  1980s), 
not  surprisingly  Ffergie  came  top, 
with  40  per  cent.  Yet  dose  behind 
cranes  Prince  Charles  on  34  per  cent 
with  Diana  a long  way  bade  in  third 
place  on  11  per  cent 
Nor  can  the  polls  find  a majority 
to  say  that  Charles  would  make  a 
good  king,  and  already  38  per  cent 
say  he  should  stand  down  in  favour 
of  his  son.  That  figure  will  surely 
climb  when  William  is  propelled 
into  public  life  and.  the  mprfiq  give 
him  the  Hdlo!  magazine  treatment 
A King  Charles  m tandem  with  Mrs 
Parker  Bowles  and  an  opinion  poQ 
deficit?  I don't  see  it  happening.  I 
stm  think  William  will  be  the  first 
market-tested  monarch. 

Yours  sincerely; 

Philip 

Dear  Philip, 

YOU  are  taking  refuge  behind  sta- 
tistics but  whichever  way  you 
count  them,  statistics  are  merely 
figures.  They  have  no  heart,  no  pas- 
sion, and  In  this  case  no  constitu- 
tional relevance. 

The  monarchy  is  not  a popularity 
contest  conducted  by  opinion  pdEL  if 
popularity  had  been  the  criteria, 
the  Duke  of  Windsor  would  have 
won  hands  down  over  his  less  than 
charismatic  brother  George  VL 
What  King  George  had,  though, 
was  a deep  sense  of  duty  and  a com- 
mitment to  the  country  be  was 
bom  to  serve.  These  qualities  com- 
bined to  produce  a sovereign  who 
served  this  nation  well,  just  as  I 
believe  Prince  Charles  will  da 
When  he  spoke  to  Jonathan  Dim- 
bleby of  the  difficulties  he  had 
experienced  in  his  marriage  he  was 
simply  being  truthful  and  open, 

and  that  is  surely  more  honourable 
than  subterfuge  and  deceit. 

Kingship  is  a duty  not  an  ambi- 
tion. The  monarch  does  not  have  to 
be  a saint  just  decent  and  honest 
and  Charles  is  certainly  that  Were 
we  so  foolish  as  to  sacrifice  those 
qualities  on  the  altar  of  passing  fad 
or  fashion  on  heaven  help  us,  on  the 
basis  of  some  suspect  opinion  poll, 
we  would  do  immeasurable  harm 
Prince  william  may  one  day 
make  a fine  king.  If  he  does  be  will 
have  learnt  a lot  from  his  fatten 
Yours  sincerely 
Ingrid 


It  seems  as  though  this  loader 

wiB  almost*  tost  to  us,  and  the 

country  will  never  know  wtad  . 
might  have  been,  whatllfemWrt  . 
have  been  like  under  a man.  who 
could  have  combined  the  virtu*®  of 
Churchill.  Ferides. St  Threat  of  . 
Avila  and  Henry  V.  1 have  this  pic- 
ture of  Mr  Howard’s  horse  being  Jed 
past  Westminster  to  aatawooweb. 

with  his  boots  reversed  to  symhc*- 

ise  the  political  death  of  a great 
warrior: 

The  astonishing  thing  was  that 
he  seemed  to  accept  his  defeat' Wtth- 
outa  fight  This  is  what  we  who 
loved  him  find  so  hard  to  accept 
Just  because.  In  the  crudeandcom- 
mon  usage  of  the  world,  he  came 
“bottom  of  the  poll**,  he  took  ttetr 

wind  for  it  and  deported.  This  is  not 

the  Michael  Howard  he  knew  Per- 
haps his  heart  was  already  broken. 
This  is  what  he  could  ftatiaaali 

1.  In  golf  and  showjumping,  the 
competitor  with  the  fewest  point* 
wins.  Why  shouldn’t  ttesama  apply 
in  politics? 

2.  If  indeed,  as  they  sag  mow 
MPs  voted  for  everyone  else  tbanfcr 
Mr  Howard,  isn’t  this  the  tyranny  of 
Majoritarianism?  Isn't  this  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  thing  whkih  Tories 
object  to  these  days? 

3.  Anyway  everyone  knows  thHt 
Tory  MPs  are  out  of  touch.  Surds 
on  their  recent  record,  the  person 
they  like  least  should  be  declared 
the  winner? 

4.  As  one  of  Mr  Howard's  dose 
supporters  said,  “colleagues  UetT, 
miking  the  poor  man  think  he  had 
more  Mends  than  he  reo&ydkL 
This  Is  disgraceful,  and  cruel.  " 

5.  The  counting  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  1982  Committee  of  the  Con- 


mmmm 


Sir  David  Frost’s  interview  wfthPrinca 
Charles  wlB  be  broadcast  on  B8C1  at 
8-1 0pm  tortionnw 


cheques.  I do  hope  those  who  sent 
cash  in  brown  envelopes  were  not 
trying  to  make  some  kind  of  dever 
point. 

'Iteresponsewasverygratifr- 
ing.  Obviously  we  cannot  start 
securing  the  favourable  descrip- 
tiansjustyetorMandetsonvrtllget 
suspicious.  (The  Observer’s 
description  of  Oona  King  MPas  . 
“super-elegant"  was  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
bow  to  charge  for  that — 500 quid, 
perhaps,  OonaT)  But  Smaflweed  will 
keep  his  side  of  the  bargain. 
Cheques  can  still  be  sent  to  fund  my 

planned  plane  trip. 


■^APAWestray  to  Brunei  Dares- 
■^salam.  avoiding  the  hell  of  . 
■ Heathrow;  can  be  flown  via  - 

Kirkwall,  Aberdeen.  Amsterdam.  ’ 
Frankfort  and  Manila,  arriving  at 
Bandar  Seri  Begawan  Airport  in 
plenty  of  time  for  dinnei;  a day  or 
two  later. 

That’s  one  possibility  However;  a 
farther  week's  study  of  the  Official 
Alriine  Guide  has  left  me  hopelessly 
in  love  (just  like  Mary  with 
Michael)  with  the  names  of  smaller 

airports  in  Masks,  and  Canada: 

Bella  Bella,  Blade  Tickle.  CWd«“. 


The  Guardian  Saturday  June  14 1997 


Pouring  cash  into  good 
c3uses  is  becoming  popular 
wrth  those  who  can  afford  it. 
Richard  Thomas  reports 
on  John  Templeton,  one  of 
the  biggest  donors,  and  his 
fellow  ao-gooders 
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nu^^ent,  receives  this  year^ia±Kfi»mTem)^Letcm,  left, 

Giving 
is  good 
for  the 

giver 


On  Thursday  afternoon, 
a dapper  octogenarian 
folded  himself  into  Ms 
seat  for  a two-hour 
flight  from  the 
Bahamas  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  to  spend  a long  week- 
end with  family  and  friends.  He 
travelled  economy 
In  Itself;  a'  perfectly  normal 
event  But  the  man  in  question.  Sir 
John  Maries  Templeton,  is  any- 
thing but  normal.  A man  aged  84 
who  can  move  financial  markets 
with  an  aside  and  a passionate 
philanthropist  Templeton  is'  also 
worth  about  half  a billion  dollars. 

He  hates  waste  of  any  kind.  “I 
always  travel  standard  class,”  he 
says  down  the  phone,  raising  his 
voice  above  the  sounds  of  a family 
dinner  party  to  the  background.  “I 
can  think  of  much  better  uses  for 
my  money” 

In  his  case,  these  Include  provid- 
ing the  most  valuable  award  in  the 
world  to  the  person  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  "religious 
progress”,  establishing  an  Oxford 
college  and  funding  a huge  intellec- 
tual effort  with  the  aim  of  re-unit- 
ing science  and  religion. . 

Furious  with  the  Nobel  commit- 
tee for  excluding  religion  from  its 
Adds  of  endeavour;  Templeton, 
then  a spectacularly  successful 
fluid  manager;  set  up  In  1972  his 
own  prize.  He  pledged  that  the 
Tbmpleton  Prize  for  Progress  in 
Religion  would  be  worth  more,  in 
pure  cash  terms,  than  the  Nobel. 

This  year's  winner;  Shri  Pan- 
dorang  Shastri  Atavale,  an  Indian 
spiritual  leader;  received  a cheque 
for  £700.000.  At  last  month's  award 
ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  the  presence  of  Prince  Phillip  — 
"a  truly  great  man,"  in  Sir  John’s 


estimation  the  motivation  for 
tire  prize  was  described  by  the 
benefactor  as'  two-fold:  “To 

increase  humankind's  love  and/or 
understanding  of  God.  and  to 
inspire  others  to  learn  about  the 
work  of  each  recipient  and  to 
undertake ' «tmiiar  sp ritually- 
related  endeavours." 

This  week  his  fierce  desire  to  re- 
inject divinity  into  the  modern 

jyitellwjnal  mmnui  hibw  imriTTfimpri. 

“Happiness  in  life  comes  from  giv- 
ing.” he  says.  "And  I want  to  see  toe 
same  efforts  going  into  our  under- 
standing of  God  as  everything  else. 
My  three  doctor  children  know 
maybe  looo  times  as  much  as  their 
granddaddy  who  was  a physician. 
But  do  we  see  this  kind  of  progress 
in  religion?  No  sir:  That* s what  I 
am  trying  to  change  with  my 
money”  He  is  using  cash  incen- 
tives to  help  religion  “catch  19”. 
Studies  examining  how  prayer 
influences  the  healing  process  are 
good  examples  of  the  academic 
side  of  the  Templeton  Foundation's 
giving. . 

His  new  book.  Worldwide  Laws 
of  Life,  published  by  Templeton 
Press,  is  an  attempt  to  redress 
some  of  the  imbalance  between  sci- 
ence and  religion  by  listing  certain 
immutable  life-rules.  Here’s  a 
taste:  "Every  ending  Is  a begin- 
ning.” And:  “What  the  mind  can 
conceive,  it  may  achieve." 

Anyone  as  rich  as  Templeton, 
who  unnecessarily  endures  econ- 
omy-class food  tout  wine  has  an 
inevitable  whiff  of  wackiness 
about  them:  On  his  enormous  site 
In  cyberspace,  he  explains  the 
rationale  behind  awards  given  to 
educational-  establishments  run- 
ning “ ciiaracter-building”  syllabi: 
•The  continuous  spiral  of  golden 


rectangles,  characteristic  of  the 
chambered  nautilus,  represents 
the  orderly  creation  of  many  nat- 
ural objects." 

On  the  board  of  his  centre  for 
“Humility  Theology”  are  some 
Interesting  names:  John  Selwyn 
Rummer  in  the  UK.  and  two  Rocke- 
fellers from  the  US.  His  own  Tem- 
pleton Plan  is  a 21-step  guide  to 
success  and  to  leading,  a “sublime 
life." 

Although  his  ideas  make  for  a 
unique  philosophical  cocktail, 
Templeton  is  just  one  of  a new 
tend  of  philanthropes  who  use 
their  vast  wealth  to  disseminate 
and  encourage  a particular  world- 
view: take  James  Goldsmith,  with 
his  environmental  donations,  and 
George  Soros,  who  sometimes 
seems  to  be  single-handedly  re- 
building eastern  and  central 
Europe. 

That  money  is  the  toed  for 
re-shaping  the  world  in 
line  with  the  givers  image 
is  made  plain.  Ttempleton 
gives  810,000  to  anyone 
who  teaches  a course  on  his  beliefs, 
and  will  give  81,000  to  someone 
adding  a law  to  his  Universal  Laws. 
He  is  firmly  committed  tofree-mar- 
ket  societies  and  is  coruscating  In 
his  criticism  of  communist  Cuba. 

“Religious  freedom  and  the 
choices  made  in  a free  market  go 
hand  in  hand  with  each  other;”  he 
insists.  Tt  is  not  a question  of 
ideology” 

Winners  of  the  Templeton  Prize 
are  an  eclectic  bunch,  revealing  the 
different  facets  of  the  phflantro- 
pisfs  mind.  Different  religions  fea- 
ture: Lord  Jakobvits,  then  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Great  Britain,  won  in  1991. 
and  represen  tives  of  the  right-on 


Tima  community  in  Scotland  and 
Taiz6  community  in  France  are 
past  holders  of  the  award. 

Evangelicals  such  as  Billy  Gra- 
ham are  named  on  the  roifl  of  hon- 
our alongside  writer  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  physicist  Paul  Davies 
and  Mother  Teresa  — who  recieved 
the  prize  in  1973,  long  before  she 
became  famous  and  six  years  ahead 
of  her  Nobel  Prize.  Charles  Colson, 
one  of  the  Watergate  burglars,  who 
now  runs  a prisons  ministry  won 
in  1993.  Milton  Friedmann,  the 
ultra  free-market  economist  has 
been  given  a lifetime  achievement 
award. 

Templeton  has  always  been  good 
at  puking  winners.  Once  he  had 
decided  against  becoming  a mis- 
sionary after  growing  up  in  Win- 
chester; Tennessee  and  studying  at 
Yale  and  Oxford,  he  decided  to  help 
people  in  another  way:  managing 
their  money 

He  was  astonishingly  successful 
because  his  philosophy  was  simple, 
and  his  self-belief  unshakable.  T 
wanted  to  stop  people  from  making 
stupid  mistakes,"  he  says.  “If  90  per 
cent  of  people  are  selling  some- 
thing it  Is  probably  undervalued,  so 
you  should  buy  and  look  in  coun- 
tries other  people  aren't  Just  do 
the  opposite  of  the  others." 

This  approach  gave  the  Temple- 
ton Fund  cult  status  on  Wall  Street, 
posting  an  average  gain  of  in  value 
of  15  per  cent  a year  between  its 
establishment  in  1954  and  his 
retirement  in  1992,  when  be  sold  up 
for  $400  million.  Yet  he  claims  he 
never  set  out  to  become  wealthy:  T 
wanted  to  help  people,  and  got  rich 
by  coincidence.” 

Even  though  he  is  now  out  of  the 
rat-race,  and  concentrating  on 
spending  at  least  $15  million  of  his 


money  every  yean  his  legend  is 
such  that  an  aside  from  hhn  a few 
months  ago,  suggesting  that  US 
stocks  might  be  over-valued,  briefly 
baited  the  upwards  march  of  the 
Dow  Jones  Index. 

Templeton,  who  became  a natu- 
ralised British  citizen  in  the  agree- 
able Bahamas  tax  haven  in  1962,  at 
the  governor's  invitation,  thlnlm 
there  Ls  a resurgence  of  the  giving 
instinct,  especially  in  America. 
“People  are  wising  up  to  why  we 
are  here,"  he  says.  “To  live  a godly 
life,  help  people,  give  to  others.  In 
the  US  there  is  a real  sense  of  giv- 
ing at  the  moment” 

Certainly  there  is  an  explosion  of 
interest  in  the  art  of  giving  in  the 
US.  Barbera  Leopold,  a coordina- 
tor at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Philanthropy  in  New  York,  says 
philanthropy  Is  on  the  academic 
and  intellectual  agenda,  “and  the 
timing  is  not  coincidental”. 

She  believes  the  relentless 
squeezing  of  government  activities 
is  partly  responsible.  “There  is 
more  need  as  states  cut  back,  and 
people  are  recognising  that  help  is 
required."  And  while  the  big  Amer- 
ican givers  are  always  in  the  nwcHa 
spotlight  Leopold  believes  that  the 
public  Is  also  dropping  more  in  the 
tins  on  the  subway 

And  the  philanthropic  wave  ls 
heading  our  way  though  with  a dif- 
ference. British  philanthropists 
sometimes  grab  the  headlines  _ 
witness  Catherine  Cookson's  last- 
ditch  salvaging  of  the  Hatton 
Gallery  in  Newcastle  this  week  — 
but  are  more  likely  than  their  US 
counterparts  to  stay  in  the  shad- 
ows. 

Some  commentators  suggest  the 
US  badge  of  philanthropy  is  the 
equivalent  of  our  honours  system. 


Velvet  trousered  philanthropists 


George  Soros 

Donates:  £100  million  a year. 

Having  amassed  a vast  fortune  greater  than 
the  gross  domestic  product  of  40  nations 
through  currency  speculation,  his 
foundation  donates  huge  sums  to  help 
eastern  Europe,  ploughing  cash  into 
education  programmes,  scholarships  and 
civil  rights  projects.  He  has  established  a 
University  for  Central  Europe,  based  in 
Prague  and  Budapest 


Bill  Gates 

Donates:  $135  million  per  annum. 

The  third  most  generous  philanthropist  in 
the  US,  Gates  gives  money  to  educational 
establishments  ($1 5 million  to  Harvard 
alone)  and  rural  libraries.  He  promises  to 
match,  doDar-for-dollar,  any  donations 
made  by  his  staff  to  charitable  causes.  He 
has  said  he  intends  to  give  away  almost  all 
his  Microsoft  wealth  (between  $4  and  $8 
billion}  at  some  point. 


Dame  Shirley  & Sir  Leslie  Porter 

Donate:  £1  million  a year. 

The  Tesco  heiress,  when  not  embroiled  in 
the  Westminster  gerrymandering  scandal, 
has  helped  build  an  ‘environmental 
supercerrtre'  in  Israel  and  an  adjunct  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  Other  Jewish 
groups  in  the  UK  have  received  funding  as 
well  as  right-wing  think-tanks  such  as  the 
Institute  for  Economic  Affairs. 


John  Cleese 

Donates:  £60,000  a year. 

With  a long-running  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  children,  the  former  Monty  Python  funds 
the  NSPCC,  Families  at  Risk  and  the  Child 
Psychotherapist  Trust  He  also  funnels 
money  into  the  Tibet  Foundation. 


John  Paul  Getty  Jnr 

Donates:  £3  million  a year. 

With  England  as  his  adopted  home  for  the 
last  quarter-century,  the  heir  of  the  oil 
fortune  gives  lavishly  to  cricket  (£2  million 
to  help  build  the  new  Mound  Stand  at 
Lords),  the  arts,  conservation  and  social 
welfare  (he  backed  the  families  of  the 
striking  miners  in  1984). 


Source:  The  MDBonafce  Givers,  Howad  Hurd  and 
Mark  Latimer,  Directory  of  Social  Change,  1994. 


a mechanism  for  establishing 
social  status  But  the  same  emer- 
gency philanthropy  ls  reappearing 
here,  too,  as  successive  govern- 
ments keep  the  lid  on  public  spend- 
ing in  the  face  of  implacable  voter 
opposition  to  higer  taxes. 

“We  are  starting  to  help  hospitals 
because  the  need  is  growing,  and 
because  they  are  asking  far  our 
help,”  says  Mark  Lattuner,  co- 
author of  The  Millionaire  Givers. 

Previously  the  welfare 
state  meant  that  giving 
was  for  more  esoteric 
goods,  like  art  and  her- 
itage. “We  are  re-discov- 
ering an  area  of  philanthropy  that 
has  lain  dormant  for  nearly  half  a 
century  "he  says. 

Though  grand  gestures  from  the 
affluent  make  a splash,  as  a per- 


centage of  income  the  rich  give 
away  less  to  charity  than  the  rest  of 
us.  The  super-rich  cough  up  just 
0.29  per  cent  of  their  income,  a 
quarter  of  what  the  household  on 
average  income  gives  to  worthy 
causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amounts 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  people 
irvt»  Templeton,  Soros  or  Gates  are 
so  gigantic,  in  absolute  terms,  that 
their  giving  becomes  a powerful 
force  for  change,  bad  or  good.  On 
the  mid-point  of  the  scale,  Anita 
Foddick  backs  green  issues.  John 
Cleese  tries  to  help  Tibet  and  Elton 
John  supports  Aids  victims. 

As  governments  disavow  ideol- 
ogy and  embrace  technocracy  the 
vacuum  ls  filled  by  the  prosperous 
philanthropists  who  compete  to 
mould  the  post-modern  worid. 
Some  of  the  bodies  Templeton  sup- 
ports, such  as  the  Campus  Crusade 
for  Christ  — a highly  evangelical 


group  with  aggressive  recruiting 
practices  among  young  people  — 
are  not  to  everyone’s  taste.  Barbara 
Leopold  says  the  definition  of  good 
works  Is  necessarily  subjective. 

“Take  groups  like  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, who  provided  important  ser- 
vices but  advocated  violence  Can 
you  separate  them?  It  is  bound  to  be 
a matter  of  personal  judgment" 

Mark  Lattimer  says  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  everyone  to  agree  a common 
set  of  principles  against  which  to 
judge  spending.  But  the  power  of 
the  giver  should  he  reined  in. 

“Iteople  like  Goldsmith  spend  a 
lot  of  money  pushing  their  ideas 
around,  and  some  people  might  not 
like  them,"  he  says.  “You  can’t  stop 
people  spending  their  money  how 
they  wish.  But  important  things 
like  education  and  health  simply 
cannot  rely  on  individual  philan- 
thropy They  need  to  be  funded  by 
society  through  taxes. 

Templeton  ls  certainly  in  the  per- 
suading gam*  rather  than  trying  to 
take  the  place  of  the  state.  He  wants 
to  knock  some  of  the  gloss  off  the 
wonders  erf  modern  science  in 
order  to  see  the  other-woridliness 
lurking  underneath.  Despite  the 
relentless  repetition  of  the  word 
humility  in  all  the  Templeton  liter- 
ature. be  thinks  he  has  a few  pearls 
to  share  with  us.  Describing  his 
new  book.  Ttempleton  sets  out  his 
typically  ambitious  goal. 

“It  has  been  well  said  that  life  is  a 
tough  school  because  the  smith 
come  first  and  the  learning  comes 
afterwards.  This  book  is  a sincere 
attempt  to  provide  some  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  before  the  exams 
arrive." 


The  Templeton  Foundation's  Internet 
Website  bathttpy/Www.temptotonnrgr 


How  young 

baldysaw 
off  the  fat  of 
the  land 


■ /ENNETHCLarke  was,  until  a 
|V  few  days  ago,  everyone’s 
I Vforourite  Tory  The  fact  that 
he  is  by  tar  thefattest  candidate 
does,  I suppose,  increase  the  like- 
lihood that  he  Is  a multi-cellular 
organism,  which  ls  more  than  can 
be  said  for  his  rivals. 

gut  it  looks  as  though  he  might 

be  stopped  hythe  dashing,  yotmg 

newcomer;  "William  Hague.  Only  a 
Tory  leadership  candidate  could 
be  Z young  and  yet  so  bald  This 
is  not  mere  personal  abuse, 
although  that  is  allowed  when  dis- 
mylngCmiservatives.  Other  peo- 
pie  should  not  be  derided  for 


there  is  nothing  wrong  with  any 
of  those  attributes  .But  a Tory  is 
tike  an  enemy  motorist,  every- 
tumg  about  them  inspires  •. 
loathing. 

■ This  fe  not  my  reason  for  men- 
tioningWilliam  Hague’s  flesh- 
cdkwtred  highlight 
ppgcnn  is  that  his  condition,  or 
lank  of  something  to  condition,  is 
a result -of  the  lads  of  snec^sof 
all  Torles.inbeing  young.  That  is. 


it  is  possible  for  a Tory  to  be  only 
86.  but  It  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
look  only  36. 

Hague’s  famous  speech  to  the 
1977  Tory  conference  further  fllus- 
trates  the  point.  He  waslSand  it 
was  the  time  of  punk,  and  yet  he 
appeared  as  a hateful  old 
newsagent,  wagging  a bony  finger 
and  wearing  a nasty  fawn  jacket 
in  a way  that  suggested  not  only 
that  he  had  no  friends,  but  that  he 
didn't  really  want  any 

We  are  supposed  to  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  that  tlmeattendtog  a compre- 
hensive, rubbing  shoulders  with 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
people  who  worked  In  his  lather’s 
factory  And  we  are  supposed  to 
be  impressed  by  his  Yorkshire 
accent,  as  though  it  Is  an  achieve- 
ment for  someone  raised  is 
Yorkshire  .to  have  a Yorkshire 
accent  His  fans  say  that  York- 
shiremen  are  plain-speaking, 

no-nonsense,  take-me-as-yo  u - 

find-me,  'appen-as-like  folk,  who 
caD  a spade  a spade.Bnt.tbe  truth 
is  that  some  erf  them  are  slippery 


Conservatives  with  overweening 
ambition. 

Several  interviewers  have  now 
produced  lengthy  pieces  saying 
that  Hague  is  ' ‘disarming”  when 
you  meet  him.  Interviewers 
always  say  that  about  people  who 
are  publicly  obnoxious,  in  the 
same  way  that  girlfriends  protest, 
“You  don’t  understand  him,  he’s 
not  like  that  when  he’s  with  me." 

I suppose  it  makes  a hack  feel 
special  if  their  subject  doesn't 
simply  punch  them  in  the  face 
while  they  finable  for  their  tape- 
recorder,  It  is  part  of  the  vanity  of 
the  media  to believe  that,  if  some- 
one grants  you  an  interview  it’s  a 
bit  of  acoup  in  itself:  Chat  show 
hosts  never  seem  to  cotton-on  to 
the  fact  that  Charlton  Heston  has 
stuff  to  plug,  and  probably  doesn't 
care  whether  they  live  or  die. 

Similarly  hacks  gwm  to  think 
that  a politician  who  is  charming, 
warm  or  flirtatious  is  their  new 
friend.  Tb  prove  that  they  are  not 
easily  beguiled,  they  will  tail  us 
that  MichaeLHoward  was  quite 
the  opposite  when  they  met  him. 


ignoring  the  fact  that  Howard  is 
politically  inept  and  probably 
doesn't  know  you're  meant  to 
smile  occasionally 

Anyroad  (as  Yorkshlremen  say 


The  concern  for  Tory 
MPs  seems  to  be 
that  Redwood  is 
too  weird  to  stop 
Clarke  and  that 
Clarke  must  be 
stopped  at  all  costs 


all  the  time;,  there  are  various 
theories  about  Hague's  sudden 
popular  ivy.  One  is  that  he’ll  be 
easy  to  replace  when  Portillo  gets 
back  into  Parliament.  This 
implies  that. Tory  MPs  are  hoping 
that  one  of  their  number  will 
soon  die  and  that  their  resurgent 
popularity  will  sweep  another 
Tory  into  his  or  her  place 


But  the  main  concern  for  Tory 
MPs  seems  to  be  that  Redwood  Is 
too  weird  to  stop  Clarke,  and  that 
Clarke  must  be  stopped  at  all 
costs.  This,  we  are  told,  is  because 
he  Is  leftwing. 

There  is  no  substance  to  such 
an  accusation.  Clarke  believes 
that  British  capitalism  can  only 
thrive  if  it  enjoys  the  protection 
of  enforced  Europe-wide  capital- 
ism. That  does  not  mnlcp  him  left- 
wing;  it  suggests  that  he  believes 
capitalism  is  more  important 
than  anything  else.  Tory 
Eurosceptics  dislike  him  purely 
because  he  is  prepared  to  consort 
with  the  Prussians  and  the 

Frenchies. 

The  Tory  Right  would  be  more 
than  happy  with  his  background 
at  Education  and  Health,  had  he 
not  been  recently  upstaged  by 
Blunkett  and  Dobson.  He  was  con- 
temptuous of  teachers  but  he  did- 
n’t propose  a crack-down  on  them. 
He  was  the  architect  of  most  of 
what  is  wrong  with  today’s  NHS, 
but  he  ruled  out  charging  patients 
for  seeing  their  GP. 


Jack  Straw;  however;  has  not  yet 
rivalled  Clarke’s  appalling  tenure 
of  the  Home  Office,  where  he 
dismissed  the  hopes  of  those 
convicted  In  the  Bridgewater  case. 
In  February  1993,  Clarke  rejected 
detailed  new  evidence.  Not  only 
did  he  ignore  the  opinions  of  four 
linguistic  experts  who  found  that 
Pat  Molloy*s  confession  was  not  in 
his  own  words.  He  also  failed  to 
react  to  the  evidence  of  Dr  Eric 
Shepherd,  a forensic  psychologist 
who  has  expertise  in  teaching 
interrogation  techniques. 

Shepherd  had  been 
commissioned  to  report  to  a 
police  inquiry  into  the 
convictions.  He  said  that  the 
Molloy  confession  was  fabricated. 
In  spite  of  this  new  evidence  and 
much  more,  Kenneth  Clarke 
stated  that  “nothing  has  been 
found"  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
convictions. 

lhate  to  dredge  all  this  up  when 
ha  has  had  such  a bad  week.  I just 
want  to  correct  any  impression 
that  may  have  arisen  in  the 
country  that  Clarke  is  In  any  way 
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SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Crouch 
End 
Festival 
Chorus 


Up...  The  troupe  of  130  north 
London  teachers,  factory  workers 
and  stockbrokers  sign  to  Silva 
Screen  Records.  The  label  asks 
them  to  change  their 'dowdy  and 
suburban'  name.  They  say  no. 
Up...  Our  heroes  record  Cinema 
Choral  Classics,  an  album  of  music 
from  The  Omen  and  other  movies. 
And  away ...  This  week.  Crouch 
End's  choristers  rocket  into 
America's  Billboard  classical 
crossover  chart  aft  no  1 3. 


Falling: 

Patti 

LuPone 


Going . . . Wins  Norma  Desmond 
role  in  Lloyd  Webber’s  Sunset 
Boulevard. 'But  don't  I Just  know 
Barbra  Streisand  will  get  the  part  in 
the  movie,'  says  pessimistic  Patti. 
Going . . . Not  quite  right  Instead, 
LuPone  is  ousted  in  favour  of  Glenn 
Close  for  Sunset's  Broadway  run. 
The  splenetic  LuPone  sues  for  ‘a 
very  substantial  sum'. 

Gone . . . She  returns  as  Maria 
Cal  las  in  the  London  run  of  the 
Master  Class.  Her  performance  Is 
adored...  and  almost  Immediately 
the  show  announces  its  closure. 


Supergran 


tujysnwnoN; 


Dada 


With  a romantic  gesture  worthy  of 
one  of  her  sait-of-the-earth 
Geordie  heroines,  Catherine 
Cookson  stepped  in  to  save 
Newcastle’s  Hatton  gallery,  a 
treasure  trove  of  avant-garde  art. 
But  it’s  going  to  take  more  than 
the  odd  nonagenerarian  novelist 
to  save  Britain’s  other 
university-owned  collections. 
Marlin  Wainwright  reports 


There  most  have  been  glee 
this  week,  in  the  bit  of 
Valhalla  reserved  for 
Dadaist  artists,  at  the 
colourful  mess  made  of 
gallery  and  museum  policy  by  some 
of  Britain’s  best  university  brains. 
It  resembles  something  dreamed  up 
by  Marcel  Duchamp,  or  a Kurt 
Schwitters  installation  of  Lakeland 
rubble  and  old  bus  tickets. 

Fortunately  for  the  academics, 
the  debate  was  seized  upon  by  the 
down-toearth  Dame  Catherine 
Cookson.  Her  cheque  for  £50,000  — 
the  first  of  five  which  have  saved 
Newcastle  University's  Hatton 
Gallery  and  Its  Dada  treasures  from 
closure  — is  a triumph  for  feisty 
populism.  But,  to  many  it  seems 
her  gift  has  only  let  the  university 
off  the  hook  temporarily 
“Centres  of  excellence  simply 
cannot  go  one  being  resourced  in 
this  simplistic  wax"  Manchester 
University’s  vice-chancellor  Mar- 
tin Harris  said  presciently  last 
year,  in  a survey  of  his  own  insti- 
tution's typically  odd  bundle  of 
artistic  treasures  (19th-century 
French  wallpapers,  Mursi  tribal 
artefacts,  countless  watercolours). 

This  winter;  the  Museums  and 
Galleries  Commission  (MGC)  told 
Sir  Ron  Dealing's  review  of  uni- 
versity funding:  “University  col- 
lections are  at  risk,  and  there  is  a 
real  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
galleries  and  museums  which 
bouse  them." 

The  treasures  involved  are  a fan- 
tastic legacy  or  world  empire,  aca- 
demic enthusiasm  and  local 
generosity  They  range  from 
Jeremy  Bentham’s  preserved 
remains  at  University  College. 
London,  to  Schwitters's  colossal 
Merzbau,  12  tonnes  of  Ambleside 
barn,  which  so  nearly  turned  tur- 
tle at  Newcastle  this  week.  They 
include  world-famous  institutions 
like  Oxford's  Ashmolean  and  Cam- 
bridge's Fitzwilliam,  but  also, 
begullingly.  cupboards  and  cup- 
boards of  brown-paper-wrapped 
mysteries  left  half-examined  by 
long  dead  professors. 

Deep  in  the  Brotherton  Library 
at  Leeds  University  the  head  of  spe- 
cial collections  Chris  Sheppard 
considers  a typical  example:  the 
Ogden  Collection  of  the  Archaeol- 
ogy of  Babylon  and  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  “It  was  left  to  us  in  the 
1920s  by  a jeweller  with  shops  in 
Harrogate  and,  I think,  London 
who  had  an  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject," he  says.  “But  this  hasn't  ever 
been  a research  field  at  Leeds,  and 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  collection’s 
potential  hasn’t  yet  been  realised.’' 
Ogdens  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance  are  all  over  the  place, 
many  like  the  scores  of  amateur 
butterfly  collections  once  received 
by  the  Hope  Department  of  Ento- 
mology next  to  Oxford's  Pitt- 
Rivers  museum.  Where  legacy 
conditions  allowed,  the  endlessly 
duplicated  insects  were  binned, 
and  their  handsome  mahogany 
cabinets  sold  to  people  in  search  of 


smart  sitting  rooms.  “That’s  been 
the  trouble  at  Newcastle,"  says 
Alan  Sykes,  PR  for  the  region’s 
outstanding  1996  Year  of  the 
Visual  Arts,  who  helped  rouse 
national  interest  in  the  Hatton 
from  his  base  among  his  guinea 
fowl  and  peacocks  near  Hadrian's 
Wall.  When  one  of  the  peahens  sat 
on  and  broke  two  eggs  last  week, 
there  seemed  a lugubrious  parallel 
with  Newcastle  University’s  will- 
ingness to  squash  the  Hatton.  It 
had  described  the  collection  as 
something  “sadly  not  part  of  our 


core  activities  at  a time  of  relent- 
less pressure  on  funding  when  we 
have  to  look  closely  at  anything 
peripheral". 

“Peripheral?!"  says  Sykes.  “The 
Hatton  has  been  central  to  New- 
castle's marvellous  record  of  pro- 
ducing modern  artists  (Sean  Scully 
et  all,  as  an  inspiration  and  a cen- 
tral part  of  their  teaching.  Victor 
Passmore  (former  head  of  art  at  the 
university)  used  to  get  his  friends 
Ben  Nicholson  and  Barbara  Hep- 
worth  up  here  to  work  with  the  stu- 
dents at  the  gallery  Richard 
Hamilton,  who  shamefully  hasn't 
been  given  an  honorary  degree, 
really  launched  British  Pop  Art 
here  in  the  Fifties  with  What  Is  It 
Makes  Today's  Home  So  Different 
So  Appealing?" 

There  was  also  intense  cultural 
excitement  surrounding  the  Merz- 
bau transfer  The  Schwitters 
installation,  part  of  a Lakes  barn 
and  recently  described  by  the 
critic  Andrew  Graham-Dlxon  as 
“the  most  important  work  of  mod- 
ern British  art",  was  moved  in  the 
1960s  from  the  shores  of  Winder- 
mere  to  Tyne  bank.  Bill  Varley  a 
fine  arts  lecturer  who  has  also 
been  battling  to  save  the  Hatton, 
points  out  how  vigorously  “New- 
castle acted  when  the  Tate  turned 
the  Merzbau  down,  with  Richard 
Hamilton  enlisting  New  York's 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the 
Gulbenkian  Foundation  to  help”. 
The  drama  was  anything  but 
obscure  and  provincial 

Now,  however;  Dame  Catherine’s 
involvement  has  created  Interest  in 
Hatton's  Cate  well  beyond  the  walls 
of  academia  and  the  art  establish- 
ment. In  her  autobiography  Our 
Kate,  Cookson  movingly  describes- 
how  a slum  girt,  forced  to  get  fire- 
wood from  the  slimy  green  timbers 
of  the  wharves  on  the  Tyne,  had  her 
sights  raised  by  glimpses  of  culture. 

Now  a frail  91-year-old,  she 
recalls  first  visiting  the  Hatton 
years  ago,  marvelling  at  “a  beauti- 
ful place"  like  so  many  other 
Geordies  with  no  hopes  or 
thoughts  of  university  life.  She 
found  it  impossible  to  understand 
bow  this  could  be  lost  In  order  to 
save  £45,000  a year  That  was  why 
she  wrote  the  first  cheque.  A 
Geordie  pensioner;  79-year-old 
Joyce  Halls,  whose  river-pilot  hus- 
band guided  big  ships  past 
Tynemouth,  has  been  Just  as  elo- 
quent this  past  fortnight,  coming  to 
national  attention  with  her  memo- 


ries of  40  years  of  visiting  the  Hat- 
ton and  Newcastle  University’s 
other  jewels,  the  Hancock  Museum 
and  the  Antiquities  Collection. 

“Reaching  out  to  the  public  in 
this  way  is  an  Important  role  of 
many  of  the  university  collec- 
tions," says  Jeremy  Warren,  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Museums  and 
Galleries  Commission.  "It’s  some- 
thing that  needs  more  recognition 
when  it  comes  to  funding.  At  the 
moment  the  non-academic,  com- 
munity role  of  university  muse- 
ums and  galleries  is  reflected  only 
by  a pot  of  extra  ‘non-formula  fund- 
ing' for  the  “most  important  ones." 

This  pot  divides  some  £6  mm  inn 
between  35  institutions  in  England 
and  £800,000  between  eight  in  Scot- 
land. with  smaller  amounts  going 
to  Northern  Ireland  and  Wales.  It 
falls  far  short  of  whats  needed. 

Anyway.  Warren  says,  Its  often 
very  difficult  to  see  whats  needed: 
the  information  on  which  funding 
decisions  are  based  is  often  very 
sketchy  “We  have  seen  a great  and 
welcome  growth  of  museums  in 
Britain,"  he  says,  “from  900  regis- 
tered with  the  MGC  in  1963  to  over 
2£00  today  But  the  map  of  univer- 
sity collections  Is  certainly  not 
complete  and  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  nobody  knows  how 


many  there  actually  are.”  What 
evidence  there  Is  suggests  that  the 
number  is  far  greater  than  official 
figures  show  A recent  survey  of  the 
north  of  England,  initiated  by  the 
Museums  and  Galleries  Commis- 
sion and  by  university  vice-chancel- 
lors, discovered  50  collections  in 
addition  to  the  90  registered  already 
with  the  MGC.  This  is  in  one  sense 
wonderful,  but  in  a climate  of 
intense  financial  pressure  it’s  also 
alarming.  If  no  one  knows  what  is 
out  there,  how  can  Informed  finan- 
cial decisions  be  taken? 

“Completing  thic  survey  over  the 
rest  of  the  country  must  be  a prior- 
ity” Warren  says.  His  colleagues  at 
the  MGC  view  the  rediscovery  of 
hidden  or  forgotten  glories  as  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  acade- 
mic institutions.  “The  importance 
of  the  teaching  and  research  roles 
of  galleries  and  museums  is  under- 
rated by  a lot  of  universities,  ” War- 
ren says,  “ — let  alone  their 
potential  as  ‘shop  windows’ ". 

Leeds's  high-profile  Liddell  Col- 
lection of  first  world  war  material 
has  shown  what  can  be  done.  It  is 
much  publicised,  much  used. 


much  filmed  and  consequently 
much  added-ta  The  university’s 
rich  medical-history  collection 
also  looks  like  finding  a showcase 
through  the  £5  million  Tbackray 
Medical  Museum  at  the  university 
hospital  St  James’s,  a classically 
populist  venue  helped  by  the  real- 
life  rrv  soap,  Jimmy’s. 

“Changes  in  the  structure  of 
public  funding  are  essential," 
according  to  Warren,  “but  don’t 
overtook  the  role  of  imagination 
and  enterprise.  Much  the  biggest 
category  of  Britain's  museums 
and  galleries  is  that  of  the  ‘inde- 
pendents' — charities  or  busi- 
nesses that  receive  no  regular 
public  funds.  They  show  that 
there’s  no  reason  why  a well- 
planned  and  prudently  managed 
collection  shouldn't  break  even." 

Prudent  management  Warren 
says,  includes  the  regular  enticing 


of  benefactors  like  Dame  Cather- 
ine: “They  play  an  enormous  role 
in  the  history  of  university  collec- 
tions". The  Hattonlstas  are  already 
wooing  Tyneside  businesses 
(notably  Fujitsu  and  Siemens)  in 
the  hope  of  a £25  million  endow- 


ment to  make  the  gallery’s  position 
secure  Newcastle  University  art 
graduate  Bryan  Ferry  is  being 
courted  too,  as  is  his  fellow  rods: 
star  from  Whitley  Bax  Sting. 

And  then,  of  course,  there’s  the 
lottery  Manchester  University’s 
Martin  Harris  points  out,  for 
example,  that  the  Whitworth  and 
the  Manchester  Museum  (both 
under  his  wing)  are  hugely  benefit- 
ing from  the  nation's  gambling 
habit  It  brought  £25  million  to  the 
city’s  collections  in  February  and 
there  is  more  to  follow 

Newcastle  University’s  down- 
beat  response  to  the  Hatton  gallery 
contrasts  starkly  with  a lottery 
scheme  from  the  rival  University 
of  Northumbria  at  Newcastle, 
which  would  treble  the  size  of  the 
former  polytechnic’s  own  gallery 
“If  Newcastle  University  now  put 
as  much  energy  and  imagination 
into  developing  the  HattoD  as  they 
did  in  firing  to  dose  it  down," 
Sykes  says,  “then  we’ll  have  a truly 
wonderful  resource  here."  - . 

In  the  meantime,  Duchamp  and 
his  ghostly  friends,  whose  Dada 
“events"  included  an  exhibition  in 
a Cologne  lavatory  that  provided 
an  axe  for  guests  to  smash  up  the 
exhibits,  must  be  enjoying  the 
whole  affair  immensely 
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P.B.F.A.  London 
Antiquarian 
Book  Fairs 


Hotel  Russell 
Russell  Square,  WC1 
350  exhibitors  at  three  fairs  offer  antiquarian, 
rare  and  secondhand  books,  decorative  prints, 
maps  and  ephemera  for  sale 


Fair  A:  Fri  20th  & Sat  21st 
Fair  B:.  Sun  22nd  & Mon  23rd 
Fair  C:  Sun  29th  & Mon  30th 

1-7  (day  1)  11 -7  (day 2) 

Admission  by  catalogue  - £5 

R B£  A,  The  Old  Coach  Hoise,  16  Metooum  St,  Royston,  Herts,  SG8  7BZ 


W.  01763  248400;  Fax  Q1 763  248921 
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Why  do  movies  perpetuate  the  myth  of  the  perfect  man?  An  inadequate  Adrian  Mourtiy  cries  foui 

Mister  Wonderful  sucks 


Provocations 


Imagine  the  scene.  You  are  a top 
investigative  reporter  with  the 
hots  for  Michelle  Pfeiffen  You 
stand  outside  her  apartment  and 
ring  the  belL  She  opens  the  door; 
smiles  and  asks  if  you  want  to 
come  in.  Do  you  (a)  sing  a quick 
chorus  of  The  Sun  Has  Got  His  Hat 
On  as  you  leap  across  the  thresh- 
old. or  (b)  hold  back  because  it 
might,  on  the  whole,  be  better  if 
she  doesn’t  get  involved  with  you. 
Let’s  face  it  maybe  her  little  boy 
would  prefer  it  if  Mommy  put  all 
ber  energy  into  patching  things  up 
with  his  father... 

If  the  answer  to  the  above  is  any- 
thing but  (a),  I haw  bad  news  for 
you.  You  are  not  reaL  Ybu  are  a fan- 
tasy man  dreamt  up  by  a middle- 
aged  woman  for  the  benefit  of 
other  middle-aged  women.  Worse, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of 


you  out  there.  The  latest  appear- 
ance of  Fantasy  Man  is  in  La 
Pfeiffer’s  forthcoming  film  One 
Pine  Day  in  which  George  Clooney 
plays  a tough  but  (unbelievably) 
caring  New  York  reporter  for  the 
benefit  of  producer  Linda  Obst 
writer  Ellen  Simon  and  executive 
producer  Pfeiffer  Not  only  does  . 
Saint  George  have  only  Michelle's 
interests  at  heart  when  he  finally 
reaches  her  apartment,  he  also 
puts  his  column  on  the  line  for  his 
teeny-weeny  daughter.  About  to  be 
sacked  from  a lucrative  newspaper 
Job  for  libelling  the  mayor;  Clooney 
can  either  face  the  corrupt  official 
publicly — thereby  cleaning  up  the 
entire  city  and  keeping  his  column 
— or  give  in  to  little  MasUe,  who  is 
stamping  her  foot  because  she 
wants  to  buy  an  itty-bitty  kitten 
right  now  With  only  two  mlrmfoc 
to  go  before  he  loses  his  livelihood 
and  ends  up  in  court  faring  a costly 
libel  action,  does  the  top  reporter 


(a)  pickup  Maggie  and  say,  “If 
Daddy  doesn’t  get  the  press  confer- 
ence right  this  minute,  he's  gonna 
be  Lnpnson  for  the  next  two  years 
and  m no  position  to  buy  anybody 
an  itty-bitty  kitten",  or  (b)  sit  down 
in  the  shop  and  say,  “Hones;  if  it’s 
important  to  talk  about  pussycats 
right  this  minute,  then,  hey  that's 
what  we’re  gonna  do." 


It’s  unfortunate  for  all  us  real 
men  that  Clooney  lets  the  side 
down  at  this  point  because,  crane 
July  4,  women  all  over  Britain  will 
be  spilling  out  of  cinemas  in  search 
of  tough  but  caring,  difficult  but 
ultimately  tender  fantasy  men.  It 
was  the  same  when  Colin  Firth 
played  Mr  Darcy  on  TV.  Surly 
young  chaps  who  were  difficult  to 
the  bottom  of  their  boots  suddenly 
found  themselves  pursued  by 
unmarried  women  in  the  hope  that 
under  that  prickly  exterior  was  a 
devoted  man  who  would  secretly  go 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  ensure 
that  Miss  Bennefs  good  name  was 
cleared.  And  before  Darcy  there 
was  Rhett  Butin;  so  strong,  so  way- 
ward but  ultimately  devoted  to 
Scarlett’s  happiness.  And  before 


= ■"WHIM®,  nuu  ueigre 
him,  Mr  Rochester;  difficult  moody 
but  ultimately  devoted  to  Jane’s. 


Personally  I’ve  had  enough  of 
these  men.  I’ve  also  had  enough  of 
women  Hire  Jane  Austen.  Margaret 
Mitchell  and  Charlotte  Bronte  fall- 
ing to  find  their  perfect  man  in  real 
life  and  creating  him  on  the  page. 
I’m  also  alarmed  about  the  way 
that  women  tike  Norah  Ephron 
(Sleepless  In  Seattle)  and  the  One 


Fine  Day  team  are  shamelessly 
bringing  these  men  to  the  screen. 

Let’s  apply  a few  helpful  correc- 
tives here.  There  are  successful 
mm  who  like  women — but, In' wy  '- 
experience,  they  are  definitely  not 
the  kind  of  men  who  get  struck  by  & 
crisis  of  conscience  on  the  thresh* 
old  of  Michelle  Pfeiffer’s  apart- 
ment. There  are  men  who  are  so 
devoted  to  a woman's  needs  that 
they  think  all  the  time  about  what 
is  best  for  her— but  they  tend  not 
to  be  great  landowners  (Dancy) 
southern  beaux  (Rhett)  or  devil* 

ishly  attractive  chaps  with  a past 

(Rochester).  More  often  than  not 
they're  mm  In  anoraks  who  follow 
the  woman  of  their  dreams  every- 
where, rifling  through  her  dustbin 
late  at  night  In  the  hope  of  findings 
discarded  pair  of  knickers.  - - 

The  perfect  man  does  not  exist, 

any  more  than  the  perfect  woman. 
Men  know  this,  so  why  do  intelli- 
gent women  wilfrilly  delude  them- 
selves? I wish  they  wouldn't  and  I 

wish  films  like  One  Fine  Day  Gone 

With  The  Wind  and  Steeples  to. 
Seattle  weren’t  so  successful.  They 
make  life  for  us  Imperfect  men 
very  difficult  Indeed. 
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Th*  CSuaniteii  Saturday  June  14 1997 

Racing 

Yorkie’sa 
tasty  bet 
in  Trophy 


CM*  Hawkins 


L0CACOMANI  decided 
against  running  top 
weight  Blue  Goblin  in 
today's  william  Hm 
Trqphy  at  York,  hut  can  still 
win  this  valuable  handicap 
with  the  aptly  named  Yorkie 
George. 

This  colt  ran  an  eye-catch- 
ing race  at  Windsor  recently 
when  finishing  strongly  to 
run  Triple  Hay  to  a neck.  He 
meets  the  winner  on  9lfa  bet- 
ter terms  now  and  dearly  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  gaining 
his  revenge. 

Another  point  In  Yorkie 
George’s  favour  is  that  the 
Windsor  contest  was  run  on 
fast  ground  whereas  Curoani 
has  always  contended  that  his 
colt  is  much  better  with  some 
give  underfoot  — conditions 
be  should  get  hero. 

Treasure  Touch  holds  a vic- 
tory over  Yorkie  George  — at 
Newmarket  in  April  — and  a 
comprehensive  one  it  was  too. 
Bnt  Treasure  Touch  had  a de- 
cided fitness  advantage  after 
an  early-season  campaign  and 
may  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
firm the  form  on  131b  worse 
terms. 

Bishops  Court  has  bags  of 
ability  and  may  eventually 
make  up  into  a Group-class 
sprinter.  From  the  Lynda 
Ramsden  stable,  be  was  done 
no  fevours  by  the  handicap- 
per  after  a contemptuous  vic- 
tory at  Chester.  He  won  off  a 
rating  of  83  then  and  is  run- 
ning off  86  now. 

At  the  foot  of  the  handicap 
Style  Dancer,  third  to  Weet- 
man's  Weigh  at  Thirsk, 
mflkps  some  appeal  but 
looks  a good  opportunity  for 
Yorkie  George  (3.40). 


This  York  card  has  a night- 
marish quality  with  five  com- 
petitive handicaps,  although 
Sandmoor  Cbambray  (3.1Q) 
has  three  fewer  rivals  in  the 
Cadogan  Silver  Salver  Handi- 
cap than  when  winning  It  last 
year. 

He  was  beaten  by  Band  On 
The  Ran  as.  recently  as  last 
Saturday  but  that  was  his 
first  run  for  a month  and  I 
fancy  he  will  do  a lot  better 
this  time. 

Lady  Merries  has  her  wiring 
in  form  and  Danish  Rhap- 
sody (4.15)  should  not  be  for 
away  in  the  Queen  Mother’s 
Cup  for  lady  riders.  Marine 
Cowdrey  takes  the  mount  on 
this  DanehfTI  gelding  who 
showed  plenty  of  guts  when 
beating  Virtual  Reality  in  a 
decent  handicap  at  Folke- 
stone last  time. 

Ib  the  spring  The  Prince 
(4-45)  was  one  of  the  feinting 
horses  at  Newmarket.  Like  so 
many  of  these  he  has  not 
quite  come  up  to  expectations 
but  he  has  run  two  respect- 
able races  when  second  to 
Among  Men  and  when  win- 
ning his  maiden  comfortably. 

He  takes  on  tougher  opposi- 
tion in  the  Daniel  Prenn 
Handicap  but  the  step  up  to  a 
mile  and  a quarter  should  be 
Just  what  he  needs. 

It  is  hard  to  get  excited 
about  the  rest  of  the  fere  on 
offer  throughout  the  country 
but  at  Sandown  Crowded  Av- 
enue (4.35)  is  an  interesting 
proposition.  This  course  and 
distance  winner  ran  respect- 
ably in  a Group  Two  sprint  at 
Chantilly  two  weeks  ago. 

Paul  Cole  entertained 
Derby  hopes  for  Yorkshire 
(8.45)  at  one  time,  hut  defeat 
In  the  Dante  Stakes  put  paid 
to  those  plans.  This  fine,  big 


SPORTS  NEWS  19 

Fallon 
heads 
Ascot 
betting 


Spot  the  winner . . . Dane  O’Neill  forces  the  grey  Overture  home  from  Clef  Of  Silver  in  the  opening  race  at  Sandown  yesterday  photo;  juljan  Herbert 


colt  is  surely  capable  of  win- 
ning races  and,  fax  from  dis- 
graced when  second  to  Posei- 
don at  Doncaster  last  week, 
he  can  go  one  better  at  Leices- 
ter tonight 

Overture  and  Muhtathir 
looked  two-year-olds  to  follow 
when  winning  the  opening 


races  at  Sandown  Park  yes- 
terday. The  former  became 
Richard  Hannon's  iTth  juve- 
nile success  of  the  season 
when  getting  the  better  of  Clef 
Of  Silver,  and  the  stable's 
youngsters  win  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  Royal  Ascot- 
Hannon,  who  will  be  repre- 


sented by  Bold  Edge,  Daunt- 
ing Lady  and  Pool  Music  next 
week,  said:  “Overture  is  all 
guts,  and  a lovely  mover. 
He’ll  come  on  a lot  and  wants 
seven  furlongs  or  a mile." 

Muhtathir,  trained  by  John 
Gosden,  went  one  better  than 
stable-mate  Benny  The  Dip 


when  landing  the  SBJ  Group 
Maiden  Stakes,  in  which  the 
Derby  winner  finished  second 
last  year.  Putra  wot.  last 
year’s  running  and  yester- 
day’s renewal  could  prove 
every  bit  as  informative  with 
Mulahen  running  an  eye- 
catching third. 


Muhtathir  is  by  Eclipse 
winner  Elmaamul  out  of 
Majmu,  who  won  the  May 
HUl  Stakes  at  Doncaster  for 
Gosden.  who  said:  “We  came 
here  with  a bit  of  confidence 
and  he  won  welL  He  could 
come  back,  here  for  the  So- 
lario  Stakes." 


Tony  Pkley 


CORAL  have  stolen  a 
march  on  their  rivals 
by  opening  a book  on 

who  will  be  top  Jockey  at 
Royal  Ascot  next  week. 

Kieren  Fallon  Is  the  red 
hot  favourite  at  4-5  to  win 
the  London  Clubs  Trophy 
with  French  Jockey  Olivier 
Peslier  11-2.  current  Jock- 
eys’ champion  Pat  Eddery 
B-i  and  Franlde  Dettori  Ts. 

Mick  Kinane.  who  has 
won  the  trophy  for  the  last 
three  years.  Is  8-1. 

After  yesterday’s  five-day 
declarations,  Newmarket 
1,000  Guineas  winner  Slee- 
py time,  one  of  Fallon’s 
“bankers”  along  with 
Bosra  Sham  in  the  Prince 
Of  Wales’s  Stakes  on  Tues- 
day, will  fece  a mwviinniH 
of  six  rivals  In  the  Corona- 
tion Stakes  on  Wednesday. 

Her  chief  rival  is  likely  to 
be  Aldan  O’Brien's  Irish 
1.000  Guineas  winner  Clas- 
sic Park. 

Fallon  has  also  been 
booked  for  the  ride  on  Bold 
Words  In  the  Royal  Hunt 
Cup  on  Wednesday  and  Ed 
Dunlop's  three-year-old 
came  in  for  support  yester- 
day with  Ladbrokes  when 
he  was  backed  In  to  10-1 
from  12’s. 

Geoff  Wragg's  Mawingo 
was  the  other  Hunt  Cup 
candidate  to  attract  cash 
yesterday  and  Is  now  10-1 
favourite  from  12‘s  with 
Coral. 

Tregaron  “is  not  a cer- 
tain runner”  in  the  race  ac- 
cording to  trainer  Reg  Ake 
burst,  who  has  been 
unhappy  with  some  of  his 
recent  work. 

A final  decision  will  be 
taken  on  Monday  morning. 
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-3841 

■326B 

-4.42 

♦4X3 

•38HS 

-3850 

+4885 


York  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


CHflSHMMKIHS 


TOP  FORM 


2.10 

2.40 

aio 

140 

4.15 
4.45 

5.15 


MoaahllhJeBnhe 

SHccauAndBoiy 

SanrkaoorCliamlHay 

Yartde  Brarge  (nap) 

DaMiRtaapaodp 

Ibafttea 

liueinn 


Baumi 
Bannba! 
Phonetic  (ah)' 

Bishops  Cout 
Break  The  Rides 
The  Prince 
—dm 


Left-handed.  l>3hapad  oouna  of  2m  wth  nvvin  of  nearip  5f.  S&al^it  61- Ideal  track  ter  tang- 

ftridbq  gdopa. 

Gakvdood  to  nit  * Denotes  OfcVffire.  • Top  farm  rated. 

Draw:  Low  id.  mUdb  numbers  fewured  mr  6L 

Long  dWnie  trawllera:  Mbs  ftnstet  (4.15),  AG  Newcombe,  Devon.  288  mfcs. 

Seven  dap  wtanaw  3.10  Band  On  The  ftjn. 

Mnfcarad  test  Ikiw.  2.10  Berttona;  4.45  Premlff  Bay.  Vbamfc  2.10  Afaan. 

Rgraes  in  hracteb  alter  horee's  name  denote  days  shea  teal  outhp.  J Jumps. 


>61  £8^38(73  declared) 

| J Bnlw  7-10-0 
f 4-0-13 


1B1M  001033  Si  WwN  I 
min]  mooo  JeaeffM)  i tea 
MSB  002330  JntMamS 

»ra_  000331  taaptni  MS JRawfea  7-9-11 

WSfl>)  110066  Mettw HMf  (7)  M 5 BDeekp  4-8-9 
MB  0-5000  OHi Cn(1B mite L Per* 8-9-6 


„ IktUni  3-9-8 

m Ad  Eente  5-9-8  — 

□Q  J wjk  3-S-5 

“liflBnttBSHdW IM) 

P iknte  4-0-5  s ten 

.IMB* 


M7t3  -64100181 
3T2T40  Mtt 
0-6200  Barft 
64060 
3-1110 
4Mfi 
OOM5 
05-005 

itafegj  000221 
mruf  040-20  Mraipenir 
mrui  302310  Main illf 

nano)  -oowd  _ ' 

tag  113100  6ny  Ktagdom 

1210  0-0000  Tie  HH  — 

122  fa  60-603 

OB  10063  AMtete Stem (U|  R May  4-8-13 


BraW 


:6-i  Bferan,  7-1  ateonpaiAd,  Tteneb,  BttejngMepKe  9-i  SeWrejat  R*L  12-1  Baftm  Beyh 


^61  £4,260  (6  dectered) 

B2  BernM  Ml  »R  Hearn  EH) 
£63 


Ml 


DHafeylM)  _ — ; lmB*" 

o-^WZ!!?^-“r“-r j%3  ” 

10  Saccate  tad  any  H GnS  9-0 K Wten  — 

E|0  2 bb  lley  M J B»r  6-9 7 £ Dm*  B * 

Ita*  IM  Siecra  ted  Ctary.  5-2  Ban*  Snap  7-2  WsUay.  4-1  LfeMdPm.  30-1  Certcn.  30-1  Wd 


QCAOOGANSILVBiSALVBI  HANDICAP 


CH4 


10006  II 
-30001  I 
B354D  Gnv(7)D» 

Hut  n intai 


im  If  £10,943  (16  declared) 

A Met  4-10-0 Itew 

“BMattta  10-9-10 LI 

511313  attRWten@jmRFney»4? t 

15332/ Jwn»IW*r^VC£wrtDa5-9-5 J 

02-400  antatercamtenm pDT  EJSBfW  6-9-4 J Can  aa 

144-36  tamMUOMraownM-: V Moa  86 

0-0030  WMraMnspm 5-9-2 J Nd  87 

ana  -czns  w»hBtemfeJEiw4-a-i t ram  87 

*»S  40561  PtenJEWeBaSB^I SftMte*B0 

anna  awaa n»teBBwnap)^0PEma/-a-i?— Jiyn  ® 

mfa  014023  TiU«BmDQnrwi6-B-7 A MMn  S6 

30(9)  2«06  ttadmpjnRWW H-7-13 L Omocfc  S3 

314(101  -21601  Battmtayg[Ate«4-/-IZ  D Mttd  86 

"94-7-10  — ; — ton  Wands  (5)  86 


*603 


OR  Bten  tea  B-7-10  . 


■eaw  1 1-2  tattnot  6-1  Drams  EhL  13-2  Want  7-1  Wflb  tauten 

life  Baby,  n-i  itateButeaL  19-1  Tte  MttesL  14-1  BintoBOy,  15-1  Cam 


faMm  8-1  Band  Done  Aft.  10-1 


^teftnakig  wel  M.  noetta  ve*  teho.  iRlSaawte  oic*  Tee  Leo  a Baotef  l j; 

1«gJs«.  One*  EMI PmbMi  ktaMncMatrsUpiui  nraaten  dial  3 as,  ns  HynsdN,  and  IL  S 
k&AUfayelafNenvM  InllbaedBttettlWdqieeinaaLiwamai  md.ii.aMiWaBd 
MMm  a Utaanr  inbcux  64  Ibgrbe  beaae  mta  nmrfceDodlmtew  a rad  W tatau.  W 

■wailteaba^tnm  58  traaatotea  Varan  Obi  LjJWankVtaa^tetelBnoBtvlPcnWCan'tt 

tagged  by  ay i jcaa  Team  Onaiti  Map  aadaMteMe  Wturtnnaweflia.3«li<iOJ IS  Mart 

S^BwRfftteaola'Il  GSaLMtaMs  torn tSwpwrtnSSmSc TsSj  tadm  m 
MianmiMra  Hut,  txM)  Bme8ka/w«tat  inlap,  fld-Ftt,  Beds  ImmuWw  rates 


Trainer  watch 


WILLIAM  HILL  TROPHY  (HANDICAP)  3Y0 


F 61  £35. 109  (19  declared) 


CH4 


4B7p5)  13602  TcddaGteBi (12|  101  Down B-1S L DoM 

408(16  64006  For Tte^muahOTMTEanmj 5-12 JPEtta 

408(12)  0-1405  Zmdrti(7)C8nwB-lZ...— tn 

410G)  471-04  Bettes UritmOAU Jrtrawi S-11 ... . J Weowr 


« 61  1-3313  BMraaCeteOTpRmita Jftattn9-7  j FsrtnawM 

40207)  17106  VtaSlar(4G)JSKna9-7 S Dram  BB 

403(6)  21-501  Wpto BW TOP* ^(WBlbniMi 9-7 PH  EOtoqr  « 

40413)  0-5413  Steep  Be*  P^P5RH*iu>9-a Dme  enwa  87 

408(19  111151  TMamateodi(29(mDMcbete9-l  - — ton  Bnde  15)  c 

406 (101  34146  ddBBOC Bar (140RBW: 8-13 H MBe  84 

L Dettori  B9 

K 

a 
a 
as 

B 
B 
81 
K 
83 


4100  C1-04  Button  69 A-Mnnn 8-11 ._  ... . J 

4n(13i  19050  Bold*  Attn  mriiwiif  6-11 - IMb 

1M50  tayitte  (1A(IRJBrs.y8-ll X Detty 


412 

4nni 


151110  Bnteif 


414 ft®  G0-2D4  DaotthJO®K 
416(111  332-02  SetodOWtoa 
418  H B2 101  PibnaDm 
417(19  -33218  State  Hndi 
«0  1-3003  SUk 
418(7)  -42466  BaOraM 


JEpaP-10  - B lippia 

8-9 __.»J  tKmm 

Atadea-6 J Bted 

J Cmtt 

M Bel  8-2 R Httaa  (5) 

VHdtter7-11 Marta  tayer  (3)  79 

J BUM  7-10 P tenor  re  B 

8010*4-1  BhbenC&ai.9^2Yn1n6HnM.6-1  Irttetty.  10-1  RWtesSpit  RetomOiAmn.  12-1  Tmnn 
iMCtuSoipW.  14-1  Dart)  Mm.  SM  Htete.  20-1  CBtoai»Cter.DadteJ.  25-1  ScMDete 
RBIII BBE-  Bkhapa  cent  tan  ml  men  kuhed  tatos.  wwy  <3«w  uStt  find  Meng.  uadte  to  petal  M d 
K IM  MM  7**o  As  Sbap  B Kill  51  lap.  fit  Hbo  icoesstej  tm  soft  pnmd  a Dtotti  sren&ir-  paWMr  my 
inUtente.  taltecWteieedu  toMtonr- toted  badfy  ton  bta  stages- WHO,  131  belaid  Am  ei  Eta  51 
ds.  6d  Fei  Usr  pae  bed  M 5f  m taa  pmtL  Ram%r  dan.  7H*  tap  UH  iqwdnl  end  eanei  rate  m (nm 
baaar  nh  wm»  cut  n he  Hdteo  teng,  tonoom  ow  21 W.  W on  ll  on  ran  on  m.  nm  n WhdW  H rite 

Qdfa.  hathg  TteMa  fimna  SteAft  Headway  an  nstt  2T  ML  ewyclBHce  II  oaL  an  trading  tea.  a nfc  Stoop 


btonch.  nead^iSliMl  owYteancaoNr  lloLcoeiaoe.  3nnd  l2.4BtemdBta  BtenaiNaaiwWBlhcaB, 
BtotoanCtar  tK4n.Md  in  rwdwr  3 m*.  new  nacted  bodes.  6Vi  H12.  bta  111  Thaone  node 
e UA  van  ■ TlaA  9 <te  ben.  Sd-tt.  tertny  Snn  br  a to)  ati  Battle 


OKa  oractteamCm  tec  4n,Mdu 

dtced  ttwn.  tJBtmpl  ml  tod  i 
Acta  bh  8H.  poorty  tow.  to  Bach,  ten  cn  M m»  te»  l"»  21 M.  A 1 1 Hi  5f  nd  Bn*  FMny  deve®. 
cle*  Wen  tagmiHl2(aiBliofllIbn  ML  RettentateOased  feedB.  kd2lgnl  anNileul  «poa.  4ii 
d 17,XDehnd  Cmne:  Pita*  M Emm  71  up.  Gd.  etei  Man  Of  Attn  |tc  18B.  rtten  ow  3 bul  hadmr  owr  ll 
iu.aia.Sn.HB3B 


g QUEEN MJTHHTS CUP (LADYAMATBJRSHXAP) 


Mm4f  £10,845(14  dectered) 


CH4 


D 

litetiBite  4-10-7 MCoattoy  K 

,MPn 5-10-6  A Pterttwao 

..pROBttBte  7-10-4 JAtaoa  82 

Ewe  7-9-10 X Odta  12 

4-9-9 _A  Bear  B7 

JA1WW4-9-6 T f 

Uq  II  Rewfey  5-9-2 

.D)ANnmnu  5-9-2 E 1 

6-8-12 CM  BB 

3-6-11  A Dtari  K 


mm  03050  Stay Un(3e)DArtrt»*l4-1H) 
mm  (BOX  rww  CnefcyBrtjaiW  J Eye  7-10-12  — 

EOS  ha  02-31  DontohRa 
501(13)  231-11  Bnoklba 
SB (11)  043050  ItemdAI 
SB  (US  516320  Rnmirmrai 

5D7C5  i-oooi  ndtatenm 

SOB  PI  4X3*5  Ten^traw  pi) " 

5*0  03231  “ 

SIB  15)  122125 

him  -00060  ctararfnw 

6*2  in  «3&3  LmnompniTc _ 

SO®  56003  Hstey  Baton  pi)  JPeaice  4-8-1 1 .Ll 

6MB  002442  StaqyBSW*BrtW-W.._ Cl 

Sw«8 

P0RHGUD£-C»to»aBl  dole  toten  31  out  sowibami  and  tied  oS.60ic((0.4N  bated  OpoaBin  a Wtemw 
cm*  im  « tap.  Daritt UaBHiteUd ta  2L  noted  il  ol  U qatotottthift  ran  A fotaatra  la  21  tan. 
6Hta  boang  Vrtjafteafebrank  Brett  IMfWncHeadMy  31  oh.  toMkft>c.alaaLaanaiQKsw  l«2i 
van.  6D-3L  bewag  Kuala  las  By  aw.  Rend  A tons  PrwrAwn.  nepaod  X no.  n>  hynsetn  eta.  7*  of  12  9 
bttDdAagustiMYm  iraWhari  Qd.veridtaC)Mqi.baai1rar4((U.  UllfliULiaacnialnnterpKSSue.m 
* Dm*  in  41  neap,  6»Fir  toamj  Udmxby  itoe  by  a Tnptate  Cbn  n endemed  41  mt  nettn  aid 
town  ml  on  U oh  Stool  7.  HibahM  MntaHI Dteanr  Imtettecqe.  Gd-fm.  St^SacKeaJn*,  takas 
ow  ll  wi  ai  on  m m Mtacasfcl^  KeaQL  btetaUtto  Cmcn  by  to  latte™  Btai  21  cu.  kql  mi ad 
men  la  tan.  2nd  of  18  a odiMEfiacoaaiRtan  laSncn.  Go-SL  taqr  Nttra  SoMHedirtu  mi  dkt  if 
■id.  Bocd  heedwi  teal  ktoq.  tettrt  art.  M d i2.  lid  belted  tati  Reel  a Itawh  1 at  a hcaa  tffa 


Ji  A C DAMS.  PRBM  ROYAL  YORKSHIRE 
•fw^frnPRATH)  STAKES  H,CAP3YD 

im  21 85vd3  £9^1 7 (6  declared) 


CH4 


801 M U14-1  IWnTea* 

sase  3i4  _ 

«3©  W taPrim 

area  « 

806  (1)  211- 
“ “ 011120 


UPrwtaa&-7 

taiwM. 

[WaiSt  " 


8 MM 

PHotb9-3 

Uttm to® itettn 9-a PH  Eddur 

Jectlba Ud re mJHetfWlon 6-4 L Ctantefc 


0 011120  JmnalJdP)P)JHafKnHB-4 L Oamocfc  u 

kv  2-1 1hePitoce.3-1AIAdar,  7-2  Union  Ton.  U-?LMd*.  7-1  Pitata  Bay.  10-1  Jack  ibe  ltd 
“““  7 "W-"1  "M.  “ora  11  oh  ten  on  ML  mb  jSetebar  1n3  bcp.  Bn™,  tnteg 

tnqfrttb^Jhttijl.toditateaittiitort 

) a IW  inaarata. SH=bl  iWmaco:  ttasad  bates,  u ws  2J  no.  ore  on  ataamta  1«3r 


Mm  £5,420  (4  dectered) 


)U9ute»4 

l[U)BiMttraM  . 


..  1LQMW9-0 

JUSffl8-9 

■ri&v  ii8  tarn.  3-1  Shateifand.  ftdny.  4-1  PieunCtence. 


llow  hoeteBltete' flat  ntetara  ago  intewrlBdey — Torte4.lSiamfeg.J1.laTtoMJA>*Vda. 

SoKhwK/LffiJtiBHoaay.iBaUngiDGrtwm.  _ 

LtaBtatfimCntoFBd,  l*IMutloJFIteb-He)W;  r^oCaartbus, Gc6derBWI«aP2  DaHtaS 
Cj^.c^enw  pa  smart  WBtetabi 

MOdttlteatw^^ilwrefttt.'^D^MStoeOFnat  M5tt»*rtanyUan«I.JE»te#iaaioTR  Staa^* 

tatgb:4£6Eaodvmm.LRU]|iitan(B5Bel.  PjErhi 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jcetap 


18 

tarn 

K 

Indft 

ttefeac 

ut 

tag 

14 

41 

181 

22.7 

+40.13 

HRACicI 

34 

04 

285 

34 

195 

17.4 

-1203 

MRStae 

34 

194 

10.4 

20 

147 

135 

■3721 

16 

i« 

118 

19 

130 

14fl 

+888 

BWMb 

14 

IDS 

133 

17 

120 

1« 

•1746 

LEftimd 

n 

73 

151 

18 

101 

158 

+1487 

uma 

11 

130 

851 

IS 

88 

17 

-3U0 

OtMay 

B 

93 

348 

Levda 


-fiT7 

+2509 

■3M7 

-21JB 

20S* 

■7013 

*454 


Results 


YORK  _ 

LIO  (Of>  1.  SAPVIIMUE  RtNO.  K Darlcv 
(&-2£  *,  Lada  In  Wotan  (evens  lav):  3. 
San  Mntta  (6-1).  5 ran  £ 6L  (R  Cnartem) 
Itow  £3.40;  tMM,  £1 J30.  Dual  F:  Cl  M.  C8P: 
wvi 

uomi,noHcanni,rn« 
(«-*:  *,  Cw*i«i  Cttjtt  M: »» twhf 
Jbwtfi  (7-S  Tv)- 11  ran  k 1 (D  Owpraanl 
Tmk  E7m:  52.6a  BJ.  Eim  DMI ft 
SSDJH.  Tito:  213.10.  C8F:  234«-  Trteaae 

ctiaes. 

xio  (im  « itotata  % tVBXtJi 

— k n Hmtln  (9-2)-  *•  tow*" 

■wM  to.  UwSaiwh  O-l).  8-4  lav 
Sar»tera.  5 «r  32, 4(P  UoWn)  Tote:  X80; 
•n  on  re  mi  dual  R CIS  JO.  CSF.  E24.56. 
MO  («n  1.  TTPHUHHOW.  A CUlhOMI 

XMwtorew  fifteen:  to,  Bww 

<-1).3-1  tor  Doubto  taaMour.  10  toil 
(E  AbtOll)  Tom:  Cfi.10;  Cl  90,  El. 60,  CZ-Ba 
tali  Rttio. trio:  cssTfia®. 

TricMt  ElB&toS.  

4.10  f im  it  1B8|ddi  1,  HOJII  MAI,  T 
OuJm  (6-0  It*);  to,  Oytoirlighwlnpy 


(11-4):  3, 8m  JUirt  (11-1).  4 ran  S.  10.  (P 
Cole)  TotKei.ro.  dual  F:  £1.70.  CSF:  £357. 
4jM  (in  aMOSytfoX  1,  SJUtOMOBB- 
DAOJUM,  a Parldn  (avsna  tav);  S,  VMd 
Ronatto  (5-»).0,  Spick  4nd8on>(l9-n.4 
ntoS.  lfi.  (M  W £atnBrtVlTateS2.lO.  Duto  F: 

cimcaftcatoz. 

PLACB»amC84  7U.  OUABPOTinMm. 

SANDOWN 

2. ib  (sf  epnoi  i.  ovraran,  dm 
OUbIB  (3-1  |+-tov);  1,  CM  of  sa«*r  (7-51: 
3,  Tilt*  A Wn  (SO-1).  3-1  fi-Otv  Ellwny 
Prints.  9 ran  Hd,  4.  (R  Hannon)  Tots:  £080; 
£im,  C1J0.  £020  Duo)  F:  Qjq.  Trio. 
£85*.  CSF:  Cl  V7L  MK  CliWMn. 

XAO  (7t  TOytato  1.  MUHTATim,  G Hind 
(7-1  h St,  Craig abort  (11-4):  3,  MaWw 
(2S-1).  6-2  MV  Monaajom.  15  ran  *.  3.  (J 
QOMton)  Toto  Cl 2.70c  £3.40  Cl  Jft  0^0. 
Dual  F:  D5.TO.  TrkcQSUaCBF.  £226*. 
*J®  (im  «f  T*da)«  l.ailSAY.  H RatMR* 
(3-1);  8,  Om  Ploy  0-1);  3,  Omaral 
HOW ps-l).  9-410* Puto.  8 ran  Me. 2*. (W 
laueri  Ton:  G3J0;  £1  JO.  £i  .60  £040  Dual  F: 
CllJa  C6F:  £1 7.78.  Trtcaoe  0*080. 
UC(7tiaete>i,iiAUHnAUHiiii 
(S-Th  a,  MhUb  (ID-Ik  3,  Ztttoo  Xtm* 
(14»1J.  100-30  lav  a Btotno.  1 1ran  SM.  H (I 


Balding)  Tata:  0130;  £2.00.  £2.10.  £2.Brt 
Qua)  F:  esam  Trto:  E83J0.  CSF:  £E027. 
TrteasCEBIT.aa 

AM  tim  If  Tyda>  1.  HALTenU,  L 
Dortori  (V€  tvfc  *.  Rmoto-  Ww  fSfi-11:  *. 
RcdDno  seen*  [31-1).  8 ran  3,  b.  (9  SuiUW) 
Tow  El  20:  CLIO.  El. 80,  CZ.00  Dual  F:  C3-20. 
Tn«  0550  NR:  Bogan.  C hand  tor's  Han. 
Krtotol  BHObo.  RiM4.(ieteia5pln£. 
tovOO  (84  toydalr  1,  WMT8  AMIR,  Pet  EO- 
owy  (4-1);  a.W—*a.Hira  (9-2): ».  PWai 
pan  Tamh  (7-2).  S-4  fov  Cone  Savaga.  8 
ran  ml  1.  (B  Ueohan)  Td«  £4.70:  £3.10 
£270  Dual  F:  E&ja  CSF:  £20.18.  NR:  Palo 
Blsnco* 

*38  (Im  tor  Mite)  1,  MUUWM,  K 
Fatal  (12-1):  to,  V>tetot»  (30-Th  *,  Fm- 
iMtne-i)  ll-dfMavDizzy'nay.iSranUL 
A (J  HUM)  Ton:  £14  50:  tax.  £14.00.  C8JJ0. 
Dote  F:  £84750  Trto:  C1JS&40.  CSR 
£22480.  TrieaoC  CW13.44. 

JACKPOTI  E7.1«U»  — pan  won.  Pag)  ol 
£££19.28  carried  torwarfl  to  York  today. 
ptACtePonci3i.40.  auADPonnzao 

SOUTHWELL 

uo  natote  t,  CAiuuMJue  nwruv,  j 

Woornr  (7-1):  to.  Urtnutte  (5-4  lavji  to. 

(9-1).  n ran  w.  11.  (u 


JotaOlm)  Tote:  &Kt  C1.BO  ELIO.  £2.70. 
Cteal  F.  0.70,  Trto:  £3060  CSF:  £1558. 
A4M  (!■  Of)*  1,  KALAAIATA,  N Day  [4-6 


*88  (W>  1,  WM  coractDancto.  d 
Herrtoan  (P-fl);  S,  Logo  to*  Pramny  (5-4 
taw);  to,  toabraKU  (B_i).  14  ran  SSL  A (Q 
towrts)  Tom  £040  £1.10  Cl  20  £070.  Dual 
P.  ESJBO  Trto.  CT480.  CHPt  C105B. 

4^5  («#>  1,  QOfWTOCI,  □ Harr  Bon  (6-2 
A-taifc  *1  Vtolm  Hm  (10-I):  to,  tee  Vte 
HaiM  (B-l).  &-o  JWav  Bn  Haaim  Boy.  11 
ran  Md.  nk.  (N  TlnWar)  TolK  KL40:  Cl  BO 
E2.1ft  E2.90.  Dual  F:  C1950.  Trio:  £46.70. 
CSF.  £31 97,Tr1cacCE17fiJ?9. 

AAO  (1»o  ttja  1,  NSUaNTH  OP  FAJHto,  O 
□uw  610(11-10  tav);  *.  cemaH»BMiVta- 
Ml-2)  9 ran  TO. 

at  (J  Howerton)  Tote:  CUB;  El  JO. 

£2.10  Dual F:E3JtL Trto: E10J0.  C$F;BL7&- 

MB  CM3*  1,  DREAM  CAMHR,  Mr*  C 

Pototoc*  (18-1):  to,  tatow  jia-ij;  ^ 

"tamra  tap  (4-1  tow);  4,  Awoonoog 

taa  125-1)  16  ran  7.  JL  m Puacott)  Tow 
team  Kao.  am  am  dwi  asm 
Trio:  £287 JO.  GSF:  £208 14.  TricraC  E87D.71. 
PLACfiPOTi  £3  JO  QUAOPOTi  E75a 


t- 7*.  ■'  . ■: 
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Rugby  League 

World  Club 
Championship 

Adelaide  Rams  34 
Leeds  Rhinos  8 


LEEDS  fly  home  today 
with  their  World  Club 
Championship  hopes  in 
tatters  after  yesterday’s 
emphatic  defeat  at  the  Ade- 
laide Oval.  The  Rhinos  will 
be  determined  to  push  the 
Bradford  Bolls  all  the  way 
when  the  Super  League 
resumes  on  June  29  but 
after  last  Saturday’s  42-20 
defeat  by  North  Queens- 
land, they  leave  Australia 
with  precious  little  to  show 
for  their  visit. 

After  going  ahead  after 
only  three  minutes  with  a 
Ryan  Sheridan  try,  Leeds 
were  technically  still  in  the 
hunt  at  8-4  down  at  half- 
time,  but  by  the  final  whis- 
tle they  found  themselves  on 
the  end  of  a six-try  Wdfag- 

Thelr  misery  was  partially 

self-inflicted,  with  the  fall- 
back Damian  Gibson  spend- 
ing 10  minutes  in  the  sin  bin 
soon  after  the  interval  for  a 
professional  fool  and  the 
substitute  Terry  Newton 

being  sent  off  in  the  63rd 

minute  for  an  alleged  spear 
tackle  on  the  second-row 
David  Bough  ton. 

“We  have  no  excuses,  we 
were  outplayed,’*  said  the 
Leeds  captain  Gary  Mercer. 
“They  were  the  better  side. 
We’ll  head  back  to  England, 
where  we  are  number  two, 
and  concentrate  on  that.** 

A scrappy  match  was  no 
advertisement  for  the 


Hughes  has 


UNTIL  recently  Andy 
Gregory  of  Salfora 
Reds  was  a firm 
favourite  to  become 
the  next  Great  Britain  coach. 
Now  the  rising  stock  of  Wig- 
an's Eric  Hughes  makes  that 
choice  less  certain. 

Hughes’s  reputation  has 
mounted  with  the  Warriors' 
Increasingly  impressive  per- 
formances at  home.  It  soared 
on  Monday  when  his  side  reg- 
istered Europe’s  solitary  vic- 
tory in  the  first  round  of 
World  Club  Championship 
beating  Canterbury 
Bulldogs  22-18. 

Wigan  have  two  extremely 
difficult  games  to  come, 
against  Brisbane  Broncos  on 
Monday  and  Canberra 
Raiders  the  following  week, 
and  the  euphoria  could 
quickly  evaporate.  But 
Hughes’s  bandwagon  is  roll- 
ing and,  when  Great  Britain 
WigTigngA  the  Australians  this 
autumn,  he  could  be  the  man 
rhargpd  with  plotting  their 
downfall.  Hughes  would 
relish  the  opportunity. 

MI  would  be  a liar  if  1 said  1 
was  not  interested  in  the 
Great  Britain  Job.  It’s  the 
highest  accolade  for  a coach 
and,  if  the  offer  came  along.  I 
would  jamp  at  It,”  he  said 
fhm  Australia  yesterday. 

Hughes  takes  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  domestic  game. 
“Australia  have  quality  play- 
ers in  numbers  but  we  have 
individuals  capable  of  taking 
on  the  best  Our  top  players 
should  not  feel  inferior  to 
anyone  in  world  rugby. 

"The  Aussie  players  have 
supreme  confidence  — some 
may  call  it  arrogance  — and 
expect  to  win  every  game.  We 
have  got  to  take  that  same 
confidence  on  to  the  field  with 
us.  It  Is  only  a question  of 
time  before  we  get  a side 
together  that  comes  away 
with  the  Ashes.” 

If  Hughes  does  land  the 
Great  Britain  post  it  would  be 
a rewarding  end  to  two  curi- 
ous years  for  the  4&-year-old 
former  Widnes  and  Britain 
back,  sacked  as  St  Helens' 
coach  in  January  1996.  He 
made  way  for  the  Australian 
Shaun  McRae  because  some 
club  officials  felt  Hughes 
could  not  instil  foe  defensive 
discipline  to  bring  St  Helens 
the  major  prizes.  Their  views 
were  not  recorded  when 
Wigan,  giving  their  best  per- 
formance for  two  years,  ran 
in  65  points  against  Saints  at 
Knowsley  Road  recently. 


■KS;- 


i:'i*  fK 


Locking  horns . . . the  Rhinos’  wing  Paul  Sterling  is  penned  by  a pair  of  Rams  In  yesterday’s  defeat  at  the  Adelaide  Oval  photograph:  vahley/wlkwson 


world  vision  of  Super 
League  after  torrential  rain 
before  the  kick-off  had 
turned  handling  into  a lot- 
tery- Leeds,  however,  had 
the  best  start  of  any  of  the 
British  clubs  when,  after  a 
mistake  in  the  second  min- 
ute, the  prop  Barrie  McDer- 
mott opened  up  the  Ade- 
laide defence  and  sent  the 


scrum-half  Sheridan  speed- 
ing 40  metres  to  the  posts. 
Iestyn  Harris  should  have 
done  better  with  Ms  con- 
version than  hit  an  upright 
It  was  a brief  hurrah.  In 
the  ninth  minute  Kerrod 
Walters  and  Cameron  Blair 
set  the  centre  Chris  Quinn 
up  for  an  equalising  try, 
converted  by  Luke  William- 1 


son,  who  was  to  prove  a 
real  force  with  his  swift 
service,  five  goals  from 
seven  attempts  and  a 

second-half  try- 

The  referee  Steven  Clark 
penalised  Leeds  four  tiinaR 
in  two  minutes  after  the  in- 
terval before  Gibson  went 
to  the  sin  bln.  Two  tries 
while  he  was  cooling  his 


heels  sealed  the  match  and, 
when  Newton  was  dis- 
missed. the  Rams  crossed 
twice  more. 

Wigan  expect  their  prop 
forward  Terry  O’Connor, 
who  missed  the  Canterbury 
game,  to  be  fit  to  claim  a 
substitute's  spot  against 
Brisbane  Broncos  on  Mon- 
day but  the  captain  and : 


loose  forward  Andy  Farrell 
and  hooker  Martin  Hall  are 
struggling  with  injuries. 

AdalaM*  Rmmu  Mayboo;  Slraanda. 

Quinn.  Klrl.  Magulr*:  Williamson, 

ScbHIIIItl:  Cann,  Walters.  Corvo. 
Mamando,  BougMon,  Blair,  tmisutm— 
Wrigtay.  Skma.  Campion.  Mek. 

Lsada  RMnoai  QUioon:  Starting.  Hasson. 
Cummins.  Rlvatt:  Harris.  Sheridan; 
Masella.  Collins.  McOonnotL.  Farrell, 
Morttty.  Marcar.  uaMw  UaBUou. 

rj- _ ■ - - — — 1 1,-. Win  i at 

nay,  retvwpon.  i luuuyo- 

■Macaw  S Clark. 


Market  Rasen  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


II  Lingfield  tonight 


No  TUBS 
Rushan  Raider 
WalAmaod 
State*  Home 
Dranmond  Waiter 
VHwreTafUtanr 


TOP 


BttOf  ADraam 
Ruben  Balder 
Bodantree 
State*  Home 
BtahXrefle 
Vkitagn  TaUfagar 


O yitZ,  TOTE  BOOKMAKERS  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  HANDICAP  CHASE 

l3s*K)2m  41  £10,309  (8  declared} 


Undutatfeia  track  at  itfn  with  250yds  run-in. 

Good,  Good  to  Rnn  to  places.  * Dantes  btrtere. 

Long  ifatance  traieiua.  Sa*  Scaiy  (5.25)  A Hohte.  Deson  305  milaa.  ffe  Not  My  Fax 
(2.15)  R Rost,  Dean  295  mfles.  VHam  Tatttkiger  (4.55)  J Gokfie,  Skatfidyde  278  mles. 
Seven  day  wtanarc  2.45  BecR  And  Cal. 

B&otorod  first  time:  2.45  Comic’s  Future;  145  Super  Goto;  420  Nobodys  Rama, 
figures  h tractate  after  horse's  name  denote  days  shea  last  authg.  F,  Rat. 


2m  4f  £10,309  (8  declared} 

322H-  State*  ha  (14)  (to  P Baaen  6-1 WJ 

12M1-  Bbbr  Dram  (fan  ffl]  U Wkhson  6-11-3 

ATI  23-  Rtba  Hfc*  (223  P)  1 %»fag  12-11-1 

30113-  IMoe  Bcdofra  m)  I Hnssoi  Jams  8-10-10 

I30Z3-  Soper  Me  QB  ®n  B Laa  0-10-4 

anas-  Bonfc  ten  («}  1*1  J auw  9-10-3 

totem  tana  Bt)  B)  W Saw  7-10-2 __ 


12311-  totem  (tangs  01)  B)  W Storey  7-tt- 
4460-  HB*  Mf  (iq  (00)  T CUHat  12-10-0  . 


_VMnte 

— V SMtey 

— B Ponte 
B Mmm* 

— Anandan 

M Sataaqr 

— itow 


nnsHAinaNs 

TOP FORM 

6.00 

6J0 

l£  Grand  Coaster 
Bagabot 

r.00 

Who  Vans 

VhaVenfi 

7.30 

HafaU 

Alters  On  My  Mind 

8.00 

Kristal  Breeze 

KiteW  Breeze 

8^0 

BantoM 

RnistTbo  Fom 

MOV  15-850 
Hade  Ste.  33-1 


4-1  MbkrOnn,  Urtn  Rate  6-1  tower  tap.  Sw  Q*.  M-1  FUa  Ha  20-1 


2 4 EPiraira  PLACEMENTS  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

■ I n#2m  6f  110yds  £3,322  {9  declared) 


POPS  Hereof  A Gofleer  09  J JeBeoai  7-11-10 L 9fw 

3051-  ■ Of  A DMA  (f»)  Urc  S Swflti  7-11-8 R Gnit 

0P3U-Z  talea  Dnw  (I)  T Gorge  7-11-1 T J Handy  * 

33132-  n Hot  By  fteOnS)  OH  RFma  9-10-13 Jfiwt 


RM4B-  Ub  Mm  PflHsBfttad  9-10-5 A Ttautoa 

54U39  Craswd  M E tag  12-10-5 Bay  Lyon 

woo-  it  Takn  (f*  S leaw#  10-10-5 joitay 


$ 


-o a p ifccaj 

to  WnOtagtaa 

lB»  8-11-0 H A Hbgsnta 

R Jotew 

— A Ttantai 

Hr  0 Ikftol  (7)  * 

C Eprm  7-11-0 _____ N toilioiinii 


4W09  tom*  Hr  (H|  R CtarefeD  6-10-5 

P0033-  Baaar  Tor  (IN  T Car  6-10-5 N 


«032- 
PAP6- 
14/3F- 
RWF- 
3/0PB- 
P004P- 

«2i Ti-  soy  hob  m (Hi  wt  tflom  r-ii-o a nuaaaa 

001/0-  UN  HI* IM  (W.C Bods B-11-0 __ N Bmy  (fl 

nm-  Itercat  (M)  C HkcBb  8-10-9 _____ Hr  E ■real 

W 6RB3-  Dart Te Ike Ftare (14) Kltogu 5-10-8 — - R Sqppte 

BoBte*  2-1  SBy  Ml  He.  IM  BW  Oak  11-4  Dnimd  Wantar,  8-1  FM  On  Qa.  12-1  Dadi  To  Ita  PMw 


Turf  awree  SMglB  7ti4^0s  n«h  teft-hml  loop  d ttmA  IXm  stated,  uwUng  41  iwHn. 
Sharp  track  wih  doumhl  or  into  straight 

AB-mdher  course:  Bparack.  NR-tanded  couse  tatfd  out  Irakis  Mf  track  and  only  i»n 
reuntf.  No  strafgrt  q»W  Hack. 

fiotag  Turf:  Good  to  Rnn.  Good  in  places.  Afl-watoar.  Staxtonl. 

* Denotes  bfcntejs. 

Drew.  numbeis  m re  lurf  bM  tow  lumDere  m ite  alMwoOieF  an  advantogs  b sprfnte 

Long  dhremi  IweBere:  Slier  Hanwi  R30|A  Nawcontw.  Dewai  213  iritaa. 

Seven  day  ataanc  790  Shabtayho*;  890  Bertfco. 

Blntanwl  first  ttaan  &30  Dancing  Lawyer.  Wsorrafc  630  Bags!*#.  Oi  The  Green. 

Rgi&es  in  bracleto  after  horse’s  name  denote  days  since  last  oudng.  JJumps. 


gt  A/%SeTB1  APPRENTICE  MAIDBl  STAKES 
ViUV2m  (aH-weatJw)  £2577  (B  declared} 


BaMH  5-2  B*  Of  A Orem  11-4  SoHen  Drum.  7-3  Outre  Dasao. Saner  VMr,  10-1  rsmMyFU.25-1 
HgtayHoK  Knock  Ste 


A /I  CCHAiUPSlNStfY  PRE-NUPTIAL  NOVICE  HURDLE 

■ ■,raJ3m  £2,838  (12  teetered) 

1 3W1- BBriwBrtWOflJC)  It  Hogg  5-11-7 NFBHr 

2 0441  Back  Anl  C4J  fig  Hfcs  V Warn  B-11-7  B Wma 

3 BP-  MWMreOT  re Nltoafcy  5-11-0 B &Mt 

4 534-  Sumw  ff2B)  T Idmon  Jones  7-11-0 ■ A FOqpWd 

5 01W5-  UMriMIIHfav (21)  H Wane 5-11-0 Mton 

B Ml-  Iho BTmiylimMI) m)T Oaoraa 7-H-O TJIMy 

7 0P45-  Cm  StaCM  Cwn^C  5na&  5-ilft H Bmggr 

■ PWH  nqaaarida*  (3)  P Borneo  8-IO-B __  B Johan 

9 10455- USaasar  (129(D)  UnJIWMB  9-104 Hr  B Rmafeai  P) 

18  50053-  0Wmg(«)K&*i  6-10-8 A Ttanto 

it  IZW-  If  Ony  rang  Stoca  pa  us  0 ttfta  7-10-9  J F TBey 

12  CsmicTi  Futm  (F12)  JJ  07H  4-10-7 A P McCoy  * 

BaHaff  1M  Adm  Rake.  7-3  Be*  And  C*  11-2  (toMO.  OadCiRne.  13-2  HP  Smnr.  8-1  Can  She 
Can  Cm,  10-1  Iha  Ifpennr  Umal 


-CPOHl  RHODES  NOVICe  HANDICAP  HURDIf 

#w2m  If  110yds  £2.390  (12  decJarad) 

Z«F-  BBjfS  Stow  (M)  B fteece  6-12-0 

00634- BHtarlMna (INC SHh 6-11-8 

IH1-01M  Hdhb  m raw  Masai  5-11-3 

04313-  t»niBi  (IN  G H Una#  5-11-0 _____ 

ton  Smate  pM  J AOnon  6-10-11 

<3852-  bomb  n>  naD  BN  u Oama  4-10-10 

F0053-  JUmIood  (Ml  R In  5-10-fl 

OBO-1  VUvM&nr » J GHto 5-10-9  

6RP07  SbhI Bant (HDDStaa 5-10-0 

B5UQ/  N>dm  dmuaMbi  r omwi  9-10-0 _____ 

006DP  PnUco  (7)  PSeomn 5-1D-0 


A P NcGBy  Mh, 


Uv2m  (ali-weatner)  £2^77  {8  declared) 

02566/ 

34308 
2KM5 
0-3233 
330600 
0000 
3<M0 
40045 

10-11  GmnaUi  Foa  2-1  te  Goto  Gonr.  8-1  Oak  HHas.  12-1  Oounto  HL 


MM 

iiil 

Hughes . . . ready  to  jump 


. W HtaflttagtDa 

— R Johnoa 

— S Timor 
ffl  PVBt 

— K Jotaun 

Gnean  O) 


OftRETRlEVHl  SailNG  HANDICAP 

iWwTf  £1,985  (IB  declared) 


t2  4AW-  Cood  Vaskaa  (iq  S M fr-10-0 N Santo 

BWnag-  7-4  VHage  Taflnga,  9-?  Domi  Ok  lad  Apokno.  11-3  TunB  Hnaa.  12-1  Tow.  Sumto  14-1 
BtotomHon. 


Bawan  Uflwr  Q C Hro?  5-10-0  

Roy  Boy  (iq  C 5-10-0 

SknxM  (liq  Pal  lAchd  5-10-0 

Dmdng  teaiw  (2)p  B WUm  6-9-9 

SBmr  Hm  rtl)  (D)  A HMCoaAe  4-9-8 

Ba*  Hrace  nl|J3l  E Wnfe  5-9-6 

to  CM  Srea  rn  (Q  H Itatetlck  5^-4 


Cycling 

Boardman’s 
Tour  hopes 
hit  by  virus 


Hockey 

Acid  test  for 
rejuvenated 
England 


3 4 E LINCOLNSHIRE  UNTIED  HUNTS  CLUB  HANDICAP  HU1Dt£ 

■ ■ W2m  3f  110yds  £2,705  (14  declared) 


I w 2m  3f  11 0yds  £2,705  (14  declared) 

22500-  Sues  B1)  Iks  J Sum  B-I1-10 B feMff 

PP21I-  HagUBIiMjtS)  (D)  kfes  A ErtktM  5-11-7 f BHi 

2W3-  RoyW  CBtaM  rfq  J BMv  6-11-3 ..  0 Bjrm 


31FW-  Jaiaiueui  OT  F'  Bowen  8-11-2 - 

/5641-  CHdWi Cmm IRBT Hnd 6-11-1 — PjMHBWn 

03115-  AH  CbtaaxrtBN  Q3)pq  J Nnflg  5-11-1 " “““"S* 

/6F42-  Bniaakea  (IN  Htotew  6-n-O • totoai 

S 354-  Step  SestaSn  |211  ra  6 A Hate  7-10-13 t 

153P6-  Frortter  FSgW  (I9|  (D)  MteL  SOM  7-10-U E Bnlwl  CD  * 

S101P-  Lady  Hum  (124)  ffiJUA  4-10-10 1J*" 

1 12363  ■amnaMta Bnmeo  (IBS Pnraui 8-10-0 IV  0 HM  (7J 

12  4504P-  hWHBtegi  TO  W»teL  SkM  8-10-7 — HBpIl 

13  0000-3  MHgtBadA  G RichJnfc  7-10-5 Hr  R TtaartH  PI 

14  34000-  SSI  Mnd  (FT7J  J J 07M  6-10-5 _____ A ? BtaCof 

BtOtar  9-2  Ujgka/  Huts,  /-l  Cbjwp.  B-1  Ibp!  [SCwi,  Mi  0»n«lt».  Wen  tonal  10-1 

RqammD  Romm.  12-1  tnoosn  Cap® 


5 SUMMER  FESTIVAL  STANDARD  OPEN  HATONAL  HUNT  FUT 
RACE 

im  5#  1 10yds  £1,245  (16  declared) 

Mda  Boy  J McComodVB  5-11-4 S HU 

325-  taDta  Star  M JL  Haris  6-1 1-4 Hr  R Ttantaa  (3) 

0-  lynodtr  (3H)  ws  S Lapm  5-11-4 A Itaateoa 

dfr  ShibM  tin  P3N(BF)JB*tai*?M  1-4 B Bjidb 

3 TPS  Ha  Boto  O)  P HM  3-11-4 L IMa  (7) 

Dantoa  BmBiB  Ptma  4-10-13 ¥ SWknr 

tetm  Waruf  J Inna  4-10-13  — B Sapfta 

0-  UekyTWdi  (351 W 18*4-10-13 H Rdanh 

00-  Itaa For nnagkt (42) UrsH Renhy  4-10-13 F Utm 

hadMoa  P flsmnrt  4-10-13 B Grata  OB 


o WHUam  Potheringham  Pat  Rowley  In  Rotterdam 


Ha  Rtokj  Ftena 
Sopor  Port:  02}  J 


R Hotam  7-8-3  — 

N M(W  6 L IIoob  6-9-3 

mWnja  h FaboaivGHbr  W-i 

(tens!  (UIWGU  Tusk  4-0-1 

: (22)  J Pma>  5-0-9 


. TtatfHon  5-8-8, 
Sqartn  pa)  (in  J bUga  5-8-9  - 
BtaBaftaeadn  NQBatfan  3-6-8  . 


-9-1 1_DCH ted* 

Ja8 

SStedm 

______  A te*  (9 


CHRIS  BOAKDMAN  lost  81 
seconds  to  foe  leaders  of 


Kapaoniqsooa  3-8-8 

ten*  Stan  (IT]  A MS  4-8-8 


e 9-2  DM  Matn  1 1-C  Bbstre  Gmtaite,  Bate  Qom  13-2  Boi  Scon  7-1  NaaaL  6-1  Ite  Rfi* 
; mots. 


34-  Safiy  Scaty  (4S  A Hubs  5-10-13 

a Skopin  MteuHtw  S Pnmd#  4-10-13 Hr  0 HcFtefl  (7] 

13  tottkNktaUWBattii  4-10-8 ROOT 

u 42- On  ca  ON  mo  Han  4-10-8 J F TO* 

IB  Bo  Pratteni  OncJ  JODeB  *-10-0 A P HcCOy 

H 03-  TmBteBy  (2N  S EoBogs  4-10-8  — H A RognM 

BMbv  9-2  SHy  So*.  5-1  CM  C*  11-2  T«i  Ho  Bdd.  8-1  Run  hr  TtaugH.  No  FVoHn  Jat  10-1  Art's 
Wok*.  PwUno.  Inky  Tows.  12-1  S «¥*rt  Mng. 


7 /\#\POHTB)  Funs' HANDICAP  3Y0 

f BVW7f  £3,252  (12  declared) 


3-4305  Ttetete  (IN  PWatam  8-7 

-12431  S&riKHto*  pj  n 6 L tens  9-7 

-03523  Sgn  lbri  fltandin  (18)  W C Cyar  9-7 

15606  Dote  BnkJLN  Viter 9-6 : 

4CMB1  Ho  VM  H)  J Diriap  9-5 

021-15  Rear  God  Lara  (It2)  m 1 Kw/ftn  S-1 


40601  Vh>  Virtf  08)  J Dirtap  9-5 

021-15  HanrfiflRIararOlto  mi  NtegM 


smante* 


Leicester  evening  programme 


00560  Jan  Bay  (12)  UBtretert  8-1 . 
06004  Ena  IMaa  rrn  J *ooltf  7-10 
454056  Cnctabm  CQ  CDaya  7-10  _ 


kW  4b4ifiG  cneaamor  pj  c oaya  7-ra D Wan  (7) 

Mfe^4-1  Vta  Wnt  9-2  SaBa^.Sijm  Art  teni»\  11-2  Haar  SOI  U*r,  7-1  INSah,  FVmoa.  6-1 


CHDSHAWKNS 

TO*  FORM 

6.45 

Raata 

Raaha 

7.15 

Bond  To  PtemnB 

89ag)c  Ratatrew 

7.45 

Era  Lore 

Era  Luna 

8.15 

Mowtono 

BhredoBLaw 

8.45 

Yorkshire 

Yoriotore 

9.15 

Soaorita  Mamda 

Tyrnoora 

o 4 JEPRDPHny  HJ1DE  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  2Y0 

Oh  I W6f  £3^92  (11  declared) 


k#6f£3^92(11  declared) 

0 Bln  Barer  (2S  m II  Rneley  96 . 


7QAKAT  AND  CHAHLE  PIKE  IWUDBI  STAKES  3Y0 

■Ovei  £3,773  (11  declared) 


A i 


2111)  25  Btaotel  Lhh  (N  A Jantt  9-6 : On  O’M 

3(9  BtelKtag  JKK96 HHto 

4(3  KkarttaOT  a/  hem  9-0 B M* 


Rlghl-iianded.  IKm  Back  with  4Sff  run-in.  Straltfil  mte. 

Gotag:  Good.  * Denotes  hfintere.  ftw:  No  advaitega. 

Long  (tstanca  (maos  Blue  Anchr  (B.l  5)  Mrs  Rewtay.  devefancl  1 56  mSes.  F»ver  North 
(7  45)  Lady  HenteiW  Sussex  152  mfles. 

Seven  day  winners:  Norn. 

Wkttssm  TBH  Hbhe  6 .45  Svuan  tstand;  9.15  BrUvLodge.  Vtaawt  Norn, 
figires  In  brackets  alter  horse’s  narrw  denote  days  since  last  outing 


f 0 1 BBSK5=i±zz===z  f 3S 

(9  5D  Bad  U4|te  (17)  P CMS  96 

(C  Start  Bt«n  HOTamaM  j saM 

i 63  tOTBl  Ro-»6  fj4}  J 6 SraaKheame  <>  () Khte 

bd  65  Fme-OH (2B) R JWnoi  8-6 AallM 

1(1}  B(M  L CVmoil  8-9 — L Mtarf 

BaBtaF  IM  MaL  9-1  ftOhOfl.  4-1  Uaaa.  7-1  BfaMd  In,  B-1  M hoi  16-1  Rat  Vote,  temt 


V61  £3,773  (11  declared) 



00  DKatM  GMRB  PN  J tetea  3-8-12 


2 *WaU  (7T)  J Do*p  3-8-72 

awSSSWJ»!±? 


— — — 

a 3-8-12 A B 

B Pan  3-8-12 J a aSJSl 

wggz3zi  „i::  ? £3 

B Mb 

M*p  3-8-7 S Staten 

H Matte 

Bribed 

4-1  tom.  5-1  \tete.  NwzpCm  t*  VAta.  6-1  Fa  VtaH*. 


gt  AC  SPORTING  BUIE  HANDICAP  SY0 

UaWV  71  £4,370  (1 7 declared) 


»7T  £4,370  (17  declared) 


O ylE  SPORTS  RERCURY  CONDITIONS  STAKES  3Y0 

On^fOlm  4f  £4,727  (7  declared) 


O rtniNFONET  HANDICAP 

OteWlm2f  £3,174  (13  dec 


18)  40595  SecrH  Cartel  (Ml  P lUai  9-7  R tente  (3) 

2fH!}  *152  Stater  SWOT  H M — J Ratn 

311)  26600  tata*  ^ * Mod 

S (IS  56031  Bin BaaB M R Ham 8-0  -.1“ '“"TSai  0U 

BdS  8410  B Dart* 

7(17)  MHB  AtaKfEfflJW  Pam  B-13 A Mcfikna 

BIN  8?«SyreNHIlSflnPCWe8-13 T Dntei 

Bp  184-00  ParUn (595 HJavann 8-11 Jlaa 

jtfpg  B1-3C0  SnprRMtaBUoa  (?;  ra  M Pctofesa  86 TEtotaRHa 

91(141  05646  Cternkaa  HUH  W)  a ■Nor  8-7 JF&m 

12(11!  45600  kata  Btm: MR  item M C Loatter  (7) 

13(13  64130  teteANSlM 8-3 HD* 

MB  65230  Saaa  ktadp.  B PM 6-2 9Rm» 

15(71  4(56  V»  A W ftt)  HOoX  W — Mote  McM  (7) 


SSSHSPz 

SBfa&tgBn 


4-W  taflyW 
156-33  BtaaB 
01  Dmw| 
2-14  Bate* 
01  K*hP 

! 2-1  Brian.  1 1-4 


PQteWJ 


K Mtan 

L MM 

K MO* 

ITT Smite 


1m2f  £3,174  (13  declared) 
ZMac  (IN  (CO)  P Uakin  5-10-0 


. 11-2  BteffltK  6-1  Da*.  7-1  RterPfct  8-1  a**- h* 


» 4 JC  MERCURY  RACE  NIGHT  RUES*  HANDICAP 

■ I W6f  £3,1 19  (14  declare^ 


Baffloe  9-JIWb.  M Bb  Ban.  6-1  Sonfl  Mo.  6-1  BUA*l  10-1  Cartn.  13-1 9ka  Kay  Ska.  Paris 


IfM)  61042 


3(H)  00004 

fB  16025 


£5 

ssaffi 

■tea  tea*  pfl  J Nenh  3-8-13 


ZHK  HH  ICO)  P Mten  5-10-0 

tatetatamSIlMWl 

DteatenkB^ltn) OTA  Stem  5-6-8 ZZT.TtaSS 

Para  5-B-tt_4~9~4  b j fgj 

SaEMSSKiz: iz z= — Jfi-g 

SnMkH  Sfl^w5^-1^.;'  ~ — A Wtetenp 

ta  tore  remipaiai  4-7-iq bSS! 

BteeaOn  Omr  (fB|  R fiver  4~7-H) "vS 

Bate*  4-lPanm*  OcqtoB.  M foot  Bam.  5-1  Znmtek.  6-1  D ote  ftjrt,  San  Rgcw.  /-|  as*. 
SMte*IUBBL 


re#  seconds  to  foe  leaders  of 
the  Dauphinfi  Lab§r&  stage 
race  In  the  French  Alps 
yesterday. 

The  eight-day  event,  which 
flnishAs  in  Chambery  tomor- 
row, is  a condensed  version  of 
the  Tour  de  France  and,  with 
the  start  only  three  weeks 
away,  Boardman  is  up  against 
it  Tests  have  shown  the  Brit- 
ish rider  has  the  same  stom- 
ach virus  that  wrecked  his 
Tour  last  year,  although  he 
did  express  relief  that  he  has 
already  had,  the  diagnosis 
confirmed. 

Last  year’s  Tour  winner 
Bjarne  Riis  does  not  ride 
here,  believing  his  form  to  be 
good  enough  to  allow  him  to 
take  on  easier  warm-up 
events.  However  his  German 
Teletom  team  showed  they 
have  the  strength  to  back  Rlls 
up  well  in  July.  One  of  his 
domestlques  Jens  Heppner 
took  yesterday's  169km 
(105m)  stage  through  foe- hills 
of  the  Haute  Provence  while 
Riis’s  main  assistant  in  foe 
mountains,  Udo  Bolts,  lies 
fourth  overall 

Bolts  resumes  the  chase  of 
foe  leader  Viatchealav  Eki- 
mov  today  when  the  race 
crosses  over  two  Alpine 
giants,  the  Vars  and  the 
boards  passes.  The  Russian 
may  yet  wilt  under  foe  pres- 
sure but  by  winning  two 
stages  he  has  already  done 
enough  to  gain  his  team  — 
sponsored  by  the  US  postal 

service  — an  invitation  to  the 

main  Tour. 


ENGLAND  &ce  a Dutch 
side  with  10  of  their  Olym- 
pic gold  medallists  in  foe  Ra- 
bobank Quadrangular  tourna- 
ment today  and  they  will  have 
to  play  for  70  rather  than  35 
minutes  if  they  are  to  have 
any  chance. 

In  a friendly  against  the 
Netherlands  on  Tuesday  Eng- 
land played  well  in  the  second 
half. and  lost  6-2.  In  three 
matches  this  summer  they 
have  shown  a lack  of  interna- 
tional sharpness. 

England  seem  likely  to  keep 
Russell  Garcia  in  midfield 
rather  than  in  foe  support 
striker  role  which  brought 
him  the  Player  of  foe  Tourna- 
ment award  in  the  Pakistan 
Jubilee  competition  thin  year. 

What  they  will  not  want  to 
do  is  concede  comers,  for  the 
Dutch  have  an  even  better 
comer  specialist  than  Calum 
Giles.  Bram  Lomans  scored 
three  in  the  Netherlands’  5-1 
defeat  of  South  Africa  on 
Thursday. 

But  on  the  same  day  Eng- 
land recovered  from  two  goals 
down  to  beat  the  world  cham- 
pions Pakistan  4-3  in  Breda,  a 
remarkable  result 
Whatever  England's  acting 
coach  Dick  Clarke  said  to  his 
side  at  the  interval  — "What  I 
said  isn’t  printable,"  he  ad- 
mitted — had  a remarkable 
effect  as  England  fought -for 
every  baTl.  Giles  responded, 
scoring  two  goals  and 

paving  the  way  for  another  by 
Jason  Lee  while  the  striker 
Bobby  Crutchley  forced  a 
host  of  the  comers. 


7 4 E TIPSTERS  TABLE  AUCTION  STAKES  CTO 

il  W5f  £2,532  (7  declared) 


SRSflMiifltf 


■ il  w5f  £2,532  (7  declared) 

1(7)  1 Ptapotat  rafflU  9-2 

a 14  BBKVStSr™ = 

246  MpteH  07) A Jteb 8-12 — 

srri  4 Wnlc  Baku*  (21)  H Bri  8-12 

CIO  0 Dttirt Bata (21) R Hnw 6-7 .... — 

7 p Bod  Kwot  M Wrentev-tofer  &-7 

nilfta"*  * Area.  11-4  Band  To  ftas*.  4-1  Dap  Rakfm.  6-1  AopM 


El’viS 

KWH* 


■ffl  6-383  Gakl  Btoe  m ffl«  Qanwn  3^-4  — 

8U3  203545  Mb*  (U)  R HoMkoI  3-6-0 

*0  063556  Aqwfci tan (iqRRbM 3-6-0 

HQ)  66004  Date  Hta  (7)  Ites  L SUM 4-7-10  — 
SP*  MOSB-rjaiteWSPreBW-M  __ 
Una  60060  tataZredafNJ BettH 4-7-10  — 
14(10)  0000-3  BriaHLadga  (HB  K Matter  4-7-10 


G DaflWd 

-z=—  ‘Jfte 

T Spate 

J mm 

==J;s 




Q A A BEAGLE  LJHTBD  STAKES 
OiOVlm  (afi-weM  £2,277  (8  decfarecD 


nna  unoo  znk m j maw  w-io a* 

14  (1C)  0000-3  BdHddga  (H)  K bi*ar  4-7-10 — J BiwMI  ff  i 

Brttes  4-1 60U  fete  1 1-5  ftte  s*.  Mtaflea*.  7-1  Pam,  Aos*  area.  8-1  SoutoitoBte.  Notate 
Oner,  9-1  Tjowa 


I 212MB  tanaBaa  (7H  sn  6 L Uan  10-6-12 

541536  SOTte^OTi  pi)  ICO)  C0tartfr6-10  . 

640331  BHta(7](tol5NMntor6-94 

545000  BHtefl  tarn  mj^rnDHoBdi  Date  94-8 

154000  Mu! (I1)(B  69) BSwM-W ~ 

0«104  tetetrerea  (l*  (CD)  c tea  7-9-fl “ — 

nam  taPreiaayiJ  fata  4-43 

2HEB  P— |te  TO  (D)  fi  JOnsot  **#*01  >64 

Mfla*  8-1  ftawA  94  torts,  4-1 9m  Svafe  11-a  tetet  Da  Fan.  8-1 1 


A CM 

D RtekOD  -*■ 

— _ Bash* 

=^.*sa 

ADMtefJ} 


m >■  CLEICESTBl  MBtCURY  STAKES  (LISTED) 
i |43  im  4f  £10,174  (5  declared) 


COWtSE  SPECIALISTS 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


113  12066  tey  u H7  tan  gi  B.Mte  s re  7-e-i jhhmt 

am  20116  totarereretara^Jtaito  54-1  _______ khw 

2(3  10103-  StenT IteMr  (253)  W a l*n  Suot  4-4-1 L Oaten 

4M  432-53  Eta  ire*  (H)®3H  WO  5-8-13 — K Mha 

^ 3305-4  Hmt  Mato  (17)  W Ire*  tones  7-8-12 J Ud 

2-i  EnLuu  0-4  ited*  mue.  7-2  Sara)  tebecr.  4-1  terToHrHBR.  72—1 RM  Nan. 


Jatert 

MEddKf 

LBattari 

JMw 

TQakte 

JBtM 

HBgfaMta 

C Carter 


m A— 

42  188 


42  188  a 

33  161  70S 

17  S3  205 

17  ISO  113 

16  102  167 

12  94  128 

12  109  11 


Iretia  Trewe 

nx 

us  SbS 

p FI  cate 
•4437  toJto- 
6037  Ltereta 


la  An  * 

30  168  17S 

24  125  102 

19  74  257 


i£?2  Mays 

*^n£  LMtal 
JWna 
HOMto 


i6  62  as 

14  110  127  -3473  -P”? 

O SO  13.7  *4033  fo£ 

11  42  2S2  Jkj7  *2" 


la  Are  % Lwrta 

» 358  243.  +12.15 
65  396  215  +1613 

m 378  175  +2050 
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40  318  154  -K76 

« IS  ZU  4-5600 


ia  Aw  % Irena 

"tt  « iii 

^ a2  123  -77.72 

® 365  839  -78.17 

Z|  172  m -S1SO 

3 m 113  -7B.73 

M 205  117  -5133 

23  184  125  -20.15 


YORK 

SANDOWN 

BATH 

MARKET  RASEN 
LINGFIELD  (E) 
LEICESTER  (EJ 

ALL  COURSES  RESULTS 


C«UA  COST  S0p  MR  IM  t 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

771  781 

772  782 

773  783 

774  784 

775  785 

776  786 

Oa*1  222  790 
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Dashing  blade . . . Alec  Stewart  acknowledges  the  plaudits  against  a ftrmiliar  Oval  backdrop  after  his  career-best  and  nniiwifi^  271  against  Yorkshire  photograph:  tom  jenkins 

No  stopping  Stewart  the  marathon  man 


David  Chico 


Alec  stewart  was 
at  his  most  imperi- 
ous yesterday  when 
an  unbeaten,  career- 
best  271  had  Yorkshire 
'Straggling  to  stay  in  touch 
at  The  Oval,  particularly 
after  Surrey’s  Pakistani 
debutant  Saqlain  Mushtaq 
had  struck  with  two  late 


wickets  to  leave  them  174 
short  of  the  follow-an. 

But  the  day  belonged  to 
Stewart  The  England  vice- 
captain extended  his  over- 
night 200  to  an  Innings  last- 
ing six  hours  40  minutes 
and  containing  36  fours  and 
three  sixes.  When  he 
reached  207  Stewart  passed 
bis  previous  highest  score  I 
for  Surrey,  against  Essex 
on  the  same  ground,  eight 


years  ago,  and  then  over- 
took his  father  Micky’s  per- 
sonal best  of 227. 

By  the  time  he  ran  out  of 
partners  at  549  he  had 
moved  Into  15th  place  in 
the  all-time  list  of  Surrey’s 
batsmen  and  eclipsed  the 
highest  individual  innings 
by  a current  Surrey  player, 
the  235  not  out  by  Darren 
Bidden  against  Notting- 
hamshire in  1994. 


Yorkshire,  though,  were 
progressing  without  alarm 
until,  at  196  for  two,  Saq- 
lain’s  off-spin  removed  the 
stubborn  David  By  as,  after 
a stand  of  88  with  Darren 
Lehmann,  then  Bradley 
Parker  followed  next  ball 
and  Craig  White  narrowly 
avoided  falling  to  the  bat- 
trick  ball.  Martyn  Moxon 
had  earlier  become  Saq- 
lain’s  first  Championship 


victim  he  finished  with 
three  for  53  off  26  overs. 

Graham  Rose  produced 
his  first  five-wicket  hanl 
this  season  as  Hampshire 
were  dismissed  for  189  to 
leave  Somerset  a victory 
target  of  235  at  Basing- 
stoke. He  sent  back  the 
opener  Jason  Laney  and 
Kevan  James,  then 
returned  for  the  final  three 
wickets  to  finish  with  five 


County  Championship:  Glamorgan  v Middlesex 


Ml  ko  Setvey  In  Cardiff 


m LTHOUGH  cricketers’ 
nicknames  rarely  rise 
i^^^above  the  banal,  occa- 
sional gems  — Paul 
Romaines.  for  example,  was 
“Human”  and  Martin  Weston 
•'Spaghetti”  — turn  up.  Jac- 
ques Kallis,  the  Western 
Province  all-rounder  who  Is 
Middlesex's  overseas  player 
this  year,  knows  exactly 
where  he  stands  and,  after  ah 
exhilarating  display  of  hat- 
ting yesterday,  it  would  have 


been  no  surprise  to  find  his 
county  captain  Mark  Rampra- 
kash  giving  a rousing  rendi- 
tion of  a song  from  West  Side 
Story.  "Maria,  say  It  loud  and 
there’s  music  playing 
For  two  and  a half  hours,  as 
Middlesex  sought  to  wipe  out 
Glamorgan's  281  with  as 
much  haste  as  possible  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  29 
overs  in  the  morning.  Kallis’s 
bat  performed  at  full  volume. 
Before  he  succumbed  to-  a 
plunging  catch  by  Matthew 
Maynard  at  second  slip  off  the 
1 persevering  Steve  Watkin,  he  1 


Gloucestershire  v Worcestershire 

Final  pair  keep 
leaders  af  loat 


David  Foot  HtMovfl  Road 


TOO  OFTEN  for  comfort 
opponents'  last- wicket 
stands  have  been 
Worcestershire's  undoing  in 
recent  seasons.  Twice  last 
summer  such  unscheduled 
century-plus  liberties  worked 
against  them.  • 

Yesterday  Gloucestershire, 
the  championship  leaders 
though  hardly  carrying  an  ap- 
propriate  sheen,  hauled  them- 
selves back  into  the  match  by 
the  merits  of  their  final  pair. 
Martyn  Ball  ami  Jon  Lewis. 

Gloucestershire  have  over 
the  years  been  fondly  remem- 
bered for  acts  of  comic  folly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  order  rather 
than  feats  of  heroism. 

"Bomber”  WeDs  and  Sam 

Cook,  for  instance,  ruined 
half  a dozen  partnerships  of 
exaggerated  Intent  by  their 

farcical  lack  of  communica- 
tion as  they  ritualistically 
ended  at  the  same  end. 

Here  the  demeanour  of  .the 
late  batsmen  was  rather  more 
serious  and  calculated. 
Gloucestershire  were  sagging 
at  162  for  “to  but  m«Jhe 
next  15  overs  Ball  and 
took  their  county  to  within  21 
. runs  of  Worcestershire  a total- 
. Ball  pulled  David  leather- 
dale  for  six  and  gradually  dis- 
covered he  had  no  need  at  ail 
to  shield  Lewis,  who  went  on 


to  a career-best  The  Glouces- 
tershire innings  was  not  uni- 
formly reassuring  against  an 
intermittently  swinging  baff. 

Monte  Lynch  appeared  one 
exception.  He  was  as  usual  in 
a hurry,  rapidly  stroking  five 
boundaries  with,  some  nostal- 
gic style,  and  was  then 
bowled  as  he  pulled  with  an 
appalling  miscalculation. 

Rob  Cunliffe  batted  wen, 
compact  and  nicely  orga- 
nised, driving  crisply  through 
the  covers,-  until  be;  gave 
Steve  Rhodes  one  of  his  five 
catches.  Gavin  Haynes,  Stu- 
art Lampitt  and,  to  a lesser 
extent,  LeatherdaJe,  found 
some  movement.  Alamgir 
Sheriyar  had  the  pace,  maybe 
too  much  for  the  conditions-:. 

Worcestershire's  first  In- 
nings had  lasted  only  another 
23  balls,,  daring  which  they 
lost  their  last  two  wickets,  to 
Mark  Alleyne.  The  Glouces- 
tershire captain  ended  with 

five  for  4L  another  reflection, 
of  his  tidy,  deviating  medium 
pace.  His  final  three  victims 
had  gone  in  12  baBs  without 
. the  concession  of  a run. 

The  match  was  foil  of  con- 
trary twists;  Tim  Curtis  tore 
Sam  his  trap  with  three  ex- 
pansive boundaries  before 
settling  into  a more  typical 
state  of ' inactivity.  Prom  20 
overs  in  their  second  innings 
Worcestershire  reached  36 
-witboutlosg. 


had  hit  96  from  132  balls  in- 
cluding 15  no-nonsense 
boundaries  cracked  to  un- 
complicated upright  style  off 
front  and  back  foot 
Ramprakash.  playing  im- 
maculately for  the  most  part, 
was  with  him  for  all  but  an 
over  of  Kafiis’s  innings,  the 
pair  lighting  up  the  afternoon 
with  a second-wicket  stand  of 
160  in  39  overe.  Waqar  Youn- 
is’s  new-baU  spell  in  particu- 
lar was  treated  with  some- 
thing bordering  on  contempt 
The  only  discernible 
chances  came  when  Rampra- 


Scoreboard 


! Britannic  Assurance 

County  iliwnplnwahki 

(UMjCS  v MflTirc 

BristoU  Worcestershire  Jfipts)  lead 
Gloucestershire  IS)  by  57  runs  with  all 
secomUnnlngs  wteteita  standing. 

nret  hwlnB»  (overnight  243-8) 

S RLamfMic  Russell  bAUeym as 

A Sheriyar  not  out • 

R j Chapman  o Russell  b ABeyne — O 
Extras  [D4,to4,w6.m>6) •*> 

Total  (8M  overs) *50 

Mefwkfctea  oe-x»244. 

tlnertlnte  Smith  ZD-V-4&-2;  Lewts 


hash,  on  60,  edged  a sharp 
catch  to  the  wicketkeeper 
Adrian  Shaw  off  Watkin  and 
then  Kallis,  91  at  the  time, 
padded  up  to  Robert  Croft  in 
the  following  over.  If  the 
bowler’s  body  language  was 
interpreted  correctly,  Kallis 
was  extremely  fortunate  to 
rsnain  at  foe  crease.  The 
next  ball,  insultingly,  was 
clumped  for  four. 

Ramprakash,  playing  silk- 
fly , looked  destined  for  a cen- 
tury as  welL  However  a stay 
of  just  over  three  hours  was 
again  ended  by  Watkin  when 


ernmtt  Middlesex  (Spa)  Ml  Glamorgan 
I (A)  by  50  rune  with  five  vrt*- 

| elS  8tan<8  ng. 

MM  liieleyi  (ovenVgnt  272-6} 

SO  Thomas  not  out 11 

SLWMUnc  Brown b Johnson 4 

Extras  fbIS,  U>7.  *6,  nb6) 40 

Totsl  (KOWS) **1 

Mk  10. 28.  28.  8*.  14G.  216. 217, 340.  289. 
■owp  Fraser  24-4-66-4;  Hatett 

23-3-88-3;  Kallis  2-B-O-O;  Johnson 
S®-S-bb-5Tutnsb  14-4-37-1:  Dutch 

3-3-13-0. 


22-5-48-2:  Young  18-4-55-1:  Alleyns 
205-7-41 -S;  Bttl  MS- 5-32-0. 


A JWrljjhlc  AtoKaynas II 

N J Trslnor  c Rhodes  0 Lampdt * 

R J CunHfte  e Rhodes  b Sheriyar  : — ..  44 

M A Lyndio  Chapman si 

S Young  b Lestherdale  — < 

•MWAfleyrroc  Rhodes  b Chapman  _ I 

, IRC RusMflc Rhodes bUmpBt « 

1 THCHwwoelclbwb  Haynes 1; 

MC  J Bad  not  out 4C 

A M Smith  b LampfO J 

j Lewis  c Rhodes  b LaaSienfale  — * 
Extras  (b2.  Ibl,  nb16) 1* 

' Total  (70  overs) -J— *** 

• Mi  34. 48.  84. 89. 124. 137, 137. 181. 162. 

. ■—aepCMpeei  16-2-66-fc  Sheriyar 
16-5-26-1;  SotanW  t-0-7-0;  Lampffi 
16-6-53-S:  Hwnee  1B-4-1B-2;  UHBber- 
dote  14^3-60-4. 


PNWMkesc  Thomas  BiVrtfcte 

JH  Raffia  cMaynert  to  WaBdn 

*MR  Ramprstashc  Shaw  b Watkin  - 

MW  Gening  e Show  b Thomas 

J C Pooley  ibw  b Croft 

ARC  Fraser  not  out 

fK  R Brown  not  out — 

I Ejarastto6.w4.rto2) 

I Total  (torfc  71  overs) 9 

MatHMuteJ.  166. 172.237,243. 

> To  bast  K P Dutch,  R L Johnson,  J P 
Hewm.PCRTufneU. 

■wwanv  Vfeqai  13-0-72-0;  YftflU* 
15-8-28-3:  Thomas  10-2-81-1;  Croft 
24-3-89-1;  Butcher  6-1-21-0:  Data 
3-1-6-0. 


he  attempted  to  leg-glance 
and  was  caught  by  Shaw. 
Such  was  the  tumbling  nature 
of  the  catch  the  batsman  wait- 1 
ed  until  Trevor  Jesty  had  con- 
sulted with  Bob  White  at 
square-leg  and  confirmed  the  i 
ball  carried  cleanly. 

Ramprakash  had  made  63  1 
Including  10  fours  and  his 
wicket  was  no  less  than  Wat- 
kin deserved  after  a typically 
yeoman  effort  which  brought 
him  foe  early  wicket  of  Paul 
Weekes  and  his  next  two  in  a 
post-tea  spell  of  eight  overs 
for  12  runs. 


MDMoamncLswts 

b Saqlain  Mushtaq 57 

R A Kotdaborough  0 Biefcnell  10 

-DByase  Lewis  bSaqirtn  Mushtaq  ..  B» 
D S Lehmann  not  out ... 61 

B Parker  c ButCMr 

b Saqlain  Mictnaq O 

C White  notout IS 

Extras  (UiO.  nb20) 28 

Total  (lor  4, 72  overs) — 238 

Mof(Mntt:37. 107.  195.  195. 

TobaB  1R  J Blahsy.  A C Monts.  P J Hart- 
ley. C 6 W SJIvorwood.  R D Stomp. 
Bow8ob»  BMuiell  15-6-45-1;  Lewis 
8-2-22-0;  Saqlain  Mushtaq  26-3-53-3; 
Beniamin  5-0-28-0  SeliSbury  15-2-52-0. 

B C HoUioake  3-0-18-0. 

Uwatawai  R Julian  and  A G T Wunxemul. 


Test  win  sparks  ticket  rush; 


ENGLAND'S  victory  owr 
Australia  in  the  g 
Ashes  Test  has  helped  Not- 
tinghamshire sell  the 
remaining  tickets  for  foe 

penultimate  Tesfof  tM 
series  at  Trent  Bridge  in 
AAgUSt.  „ _ • • 

The  first  four  days 
Ofth  Test  are  how  sold  onr 


following  a rush  for  tickets 
the*  generated  more  than 

£1  million  in  receipt*. 

It  is  only  foe  second  time, 
that  Went  Bridge  has  sold 
out  in  advance  for  the  first 
four  days  of  a Test  match, 
the  previous  Instance  being 
for  foe  visit  of  West  Indies 
in  1995. 


TS  Curbs  not  out  — *a 

wpc  waKtxinaoui ia 

Bctra* — — — — •• o 

1 Total  (lor  0, 20  overa)- 26 

Bowftrv  SaiBh  S-1-1&-0;  L«vKaB-4-3-ft 
Young  S-I-I61O;  AUoyno  4-4-O-0. 

mbhhm  v tomnif 

I — «hiUal Sonwnft  (4frts)  ntrt  396 

ran  In  *efr  aoeond  innings  to  t«aat 
HaropaNra  (SI 

MMPSMRb  first  buitogs  204  (Rose 

3- 20. 

iiOMin  __  „ 

Fkat  WW  (ownilgW:  7»-fl) 

PCLHoUoway ftotoul ™ 

UuMaaqAtunabb  Jamas " 

APwnTroostbJamW * 

ARCwWcklbwbSiatOonon » 

KjainaltatbStaghanot* o 

Extras  (It0) — — — — * 

Total  JE3<4ovsri) — — 1*B 

nm  of  wtolcats  tort  88. 10Z.  150. 
■mAh  Bovlll  5-2-23-0:  Ronsftow 
17^-aa-a  Jsnws  ive-aa-Starapbanoo 
rjt-t-zr-ac  UW  2-o-iff-a  Masearanliaa 

4- 2-12-0. 


JSLanoytmbRosa  * 

ULHsyosacBowiorb  Parsons « 

K D Jamas  c Tumor  b Rooo J 

R A SmWi  to"  b Muahtuu  ... * 

WSKandaWoBowtarbWun. ;■  J 

'JPfitepbanorteTtimrbSlim  — 1 

tANAymnnUMlt  1 

SDUdaicBawiw  bSWria — 

a D MaacaraMwa  *w  b Roaa 

S JRenstww  U»w  b Root  — 

J N B Bovlll  b Rom  — 

Extras  (B>7.  iHO) 

.jaffistanEssE-a 

13-^38-0;  SN»- 

18-0-37-3:  Rnaa  21.l-*4»-fi:  Mi»nt*q 
f IT-6-48-1:  Parsons  3-O-10-1-  - • - 


OM  mnonk  Lancashire  (4gta)  trail  Kant 
(6)  by  960  run  wfth  savwn  flretJrtninga 
wtfftf  standing. 

ftosa  tortnga  (overnight:  161-Q 
APWenscFBlrbrttter  baretotort—  88 

BJPtiraipanotoifl IOO 

PA  Strang  Ibw  b Austin «* 

ISA  Marsh e Haynes  b Chappie — 24 

J 0 D Thompeon  C Atharmn 

bTltcftanJ S 

MJMcCaguob  Austin  8 

Bores  (bS,  lb*.  ST12.  nb12) 88 

tow  paaouers) 373 

SW8  c«  vsfafcla  ore*.  IQS.  383.328. 3CB. 
Btiwfagt  CTlOTPls  28-7-08-3:  ShBdlorti 
20-1-110-3:  Ai«ln  atS-7-42-3:  RMgwey 
10-4-13-0:  Wstfdnsen  4-  v-BI-0:  ntdiara 

4-MW. 

UUMMMK 
PeW  iahtogs 

S p TMeharo  at  Marsh  b-S&ang IB 

u A Atherton  e Marsh  b MeC^ue  . — 6 

jPCrawtoycMareftb  Strang 44 

HHFaftbrtatiercWbniBbPnBilps.-.  20 

gp  Lloyd  not  out  — 12 

•MWWMnsonb  Strang — — * 

| j J Haynes  nw  out i 

Extras  (tol,  nM) * 

Total  (tor  6. 41  ousts) 1 12 

Mof  wtakeac  IS  S3. 86,  90.104. 

TefaW ID Auton. QCh«wJa.DJSh«l-  - | 
tard.  P M Ridgwsy.  _ 

BemiBngi  MeCagua  13-3-4  VI:  Tbampewi 
4-0-14-0;  EaUaffl  3-0-IB-tt  Strang 
13-7-20-3;  PhflBp*  B-«V1 . 

SURRSY  * -rORKBMM 
Tbe  Ovab  YortaWis  (4pta)  trail  Surrey  (5)  I 
by  323  runs  wtth  alx  flratJnnlnga  wtekata 
rtandlag. 

nwr  „ „ 

PM  b nhigr  (ovsrrtgln:  428-6) 

*AJ  Stewart  not  out ■— **  * I 

IDKBaSsbiayoLahtnann  • 

bSUvsrwood * 

MP  Blctoien  cBlakeyn  Hartley 1® 

Saqlain  Miabtaq  c A b Hartley  — — — * 

JEBentanUnbWblto — — — §1 

exsaa(bB.lbfi,w4)M_ul 


! Hovei  Sussex  i Has)  need  a further  24 
> runs  w avow  an  Innings  defeat  by  Essex 
I (B)  and  nave  live  wickets  ton. 

auaagx-  First  Inntngs  140  (Cowan  S-4S. 
1 Wllllatns  4-29/ 

PM  ton  lugs  (overnlg  he  233-5) 

R C Irani  c Athey  b Khan IIO 

I D R Law  c Athey  b Robinson IT 

fflj Robins cAtheyb Khan 88 

A PCowencKirtlsyb  Drakes  • 

N F WlUlame  c Atney  b Robinson  — • 17 

PM  Such  notout 8 

Extras  (b3,  nWI) 84 

Total  |83  overs) 804 

PeBofwtoktoaeenb238.303.332. 370. 
Swtow  Drakes  23-6-06-2:  Wrtiay 
26-2-112-2;  RoMneon  25-2-101-3:  Khan 
21-5-70-2;  K Newell  5-6-12-0. 


NJLenham  runout  ... 

RKRaocGooctib  cowan 

N R Taylor  c Cowan  o Such  ..  __ 

CWJASiey  tow  b Grayson 

K Newell  not  out  

R JKJrOeye  Gooch  b Cowan 

M Newell  not  out 

Extras  (**.  w4,  nbS) 


Tcta)  (tor  5.77  overs)—  aao 

M of  wfckste  i ib.  181. 182. 218. 218. 

To  ben  "IP  Moores.  V C Drakes.  A A 
Khan.  M A Robinson. 

RftoBiur  Cowan  17-5-48-2:  will  lams 
10-V25-0;  Irani  11-6-41-0.  Such 

30  Lew  12-V42-0;  Grayson 

4 

ifeBeirwB  H D Bird  end  Q I Burgess. 


Mttorton  Warwickshire  (Bpta)  lead  Dei- 
bysrtns  (2)  by  nine  runs  with  seven  flrs- 
tonlngi  wlcketo  standing. 

PMI8VIMIB  first  Innlnga  300  (V  P 
Clarice  B*  Smith  4-37.  Brawn  4-33). 

■umvicicsim 

PM  hrebi0a  (overrtghc  4-0) 

"N  V Kniglit  e Krlkkan  b Meleoim  — « 

A J Moles  c Krikxen  b DeFreltas W 

D L Hemp  c Krlkken  oDeFraftas 80 

D P Osner  not  out  — — J® 

TL  Penney  not  out 1® 

Extras  (bS,  to6) *• 

Total  pwl  75  overe) 208 

Ptf  ill  ell  >SH  "1  150. 177 
T»b»DRBrt««.tKJPIP«.9W«WvN  ! 

MKSmltlk  A F 

■ewBiiuc  MaieeJm  16-6  «*  »•  Harm 
S-6-TD-0:  OePreltsa  23-6-52-2:  Ctarke 
7-2-17-0;  Blackweil  6-3-IVa 
Otweiree,  R Palmor  and  N T fiow*. 


nret  hrtnft  (overrxgnt  51-1) 

MTG  Sited bAizeal 187 

R T Pooling  Ibw  b Pick  _ 10 

M E Waugh  c Astle  b Dowmtm  29 

*S  R Waugh  c Ateaal  b Cowman 118 

M 6 Sevan  not  out  78 

tA  C Gilchrist  noi  out 9 

Extras  (b3. 103.  w4) 10 

Total  (lor  6. 36.2  over*) 998 

MlerwicMsaawb55.133.2Sa.382. 

DM  wet  bob  B P Julian.  P R Retool.  M S 
Kaspmvlcz.  G D McGrath. 

■WWW  w Franks  10-3-54-0:  Pick 

15- 0-B2-1;  Evans  15-1-61-1:  Oram 
5-1-14-0;  Astte  13-1-37-0:  Dowman 

16- 0-78-2;  Atzaal  15^-k-66-T. 

Umpires,  J D Bond  and  0J  Meyer. 

Second  XI  Champlon^rip 

Abbotsbebwe  Soto  Dertryshlre  70-3  dec 
arc  62-0  Middlesex  197-3  dec  (D  J Good- 
chiW  38.  J C Harrison  58).  Match  aban- 
doned. rain  Anmiwifartfi  Giamorgan  163 
(Boies  5-581  and  15-1.  Notonghomshire 
213  (Coskar  6-65).  Match  drawn,  rein 
fhewre  Worcestershire  382-9  ooc  (V  B 
SolanM  112,  J R A Williams  IDS:  Nowell 
4-91)  and  240-6  (1  Dwiood  691  Surrey 
303-4  dec  [N  snenid  128. 1 J Ward  66)  and 
322-5  (D  J Blcknell  113.  G J Kenrvs  82) 
Surrey  won  by  ftve  wickets.  PbitoubW 
atawai  Hampshire  3w  end  247-5  dec  |GW 
WMta  89no.  M Garaway  8£|.  Northampton- 
shire 2Si  and  238-6  (RJ  Warren  1131 
Match  drawn-  Tartu  Yorkshire  166-6  dec 
(M  J Wood  SB.  A McGrern  SOI  Sussex 
18W  (Fisher  4-63).  Sussex  won  by  three 
wMttts. 

Starting  today 

TOUR  MATCH  (three  days:  i«.0»- 
**  th~  titan  UHcaaershlre  v Australians 
OTHER  MATCHES  (threo  days.  1130): 
The  Pwrtu*  Oda>4  Uctv  v NoWnghem- 
shire.  *Peaner*si  Cambridge  Unlv  v 
Durham. 

Tomorrow 

AXA  lbfh  if""  (one  day:  2 Xtf.  Cm 
Mb  Glamorgan  t Miadlasa*-  Brtslefe 
Gteueeaershiro  v Worcestershire.  Bto 
(ngt1to.f  Hampshire  v Someratt  Old 
TtaHortb  Lancashire  v Kent,  tbe  Onto 
surrey  v Yorkshire.  Hors  (2.101.  Sussex  u 
Essex.  Ugbastwet  Warwickshire  v 

Derbyshire. 

■IHOR  COUHTIRS  CHAMPIOfCWMIP 
(119):  Bedford  Ike  BeOS  « Stats.  W^i 
dycomtoi  Bucks  v Northumberland. 

j Wales  v OxtcrdsMre.  DM- 

btwyt  Wilts  v Itoretordahlre. 


• A MR  twM  IS  Ctoarty  efplaw 
BMP  ptonCe,  a tie  eRM  ■ wcnnal  draw 
Hwww  (see  brier}  end  a rtefeel  aeoa, 
^ee  ewy  batioe  pebda  aeenied  tor  bab» 
Bag  id  btntotog  pstfermnee  la  eaefa 
IW«kinbp.lt<il»UatlniAs,  wfaete 


pad  their  iRWiem  three,  pine  i 


Cricket 


England  look 
to  the  law 
of  continuity 
for  Lord’s 

Mike  Selvey  expects  all  the  changes  for 
the  second  Test  to  be  made  by  Australia 


for  53.  Kevin  Shine  lent  a 
hand  by  removing  Will 
Kendall,  John  Stephenson 
and  Shaon  Udal  in  a 16-ball 
spell  of  three  for  one. 

A former  Lord’s  ground- 
staff  boy  Rstfesh  Ran  held  up 
Essex  at  Hove  where  he 
made  a career-best  89  in 
four  hours  to  steer  Sussex  to 
220  for  five,  still  24  in  ar- 
rears with  only  five  second- 
innings  wickets  in  hand. 


The  pace  of  the  Middlesex 
innings  inevitably  slowed 
after  Kallis  had  departed  the 
scene,  with  Mike  Gatting  in 
particular  struggling  to  make 
headway,  bat  a fourth-wicket 
stand  of  6S  with  Jason  Pooley 
none  the  less  carried  on  tbe 
good  work. 

Gatting  was  out  for  28  four 
overs  before  the  day’s  end, 
and  then  Pooley  followed  Ibw 
to  Croft  for  40  in  the  penulti- 
mate over.  But  at  251  for  five 
Middlesex  find  themselves 
well  placed  to  capitalise 
today. 


Tew  match 

(tOTTBtOMAMSMRH  v AUSTRALIANS 

Treat 0-  Match  drawn. 

NOmNOHAMSHRKi  First  innings  239 

(N  J Astte  98;  McGrath  4-63). 


OT  so  long  ago.  in 
the  days  when  a Test 
series  would  intro- 
duce enough  Eng- 
land players  to  staff  an  or- 
chestra. continuity  was 
thought  to  be  a film -set  job  in- 
volving a clipboard.  Now  it  is 
the  new  watchword  for  the 
England  team. 

Nine  of  the  squad  who 
turned  up  before  the  first  Test 
at  Edgbaslon  had  been  in  the 
side  who  won  the  final  Test  of 
the  winter,  and  only  injuries 
to  Nick  Knight  and  Dominic 
Cork  perhaps  prevented  a foil 
bouse. 

In  choosing  the  squad  for 
the  second  Test  at  Lord's, 
starting  on  Thursday,  the 
three  England  selectors  will 
not  even  convene  a meeting 
tomorrow*  and.  barring  injury 
problems.  Mike  Atherton  will 
find  the  same  dozen  col- 
leagues there  to  take  the  rise 
out  of  his  gong  when  the  team 
foregather  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
all  reminiscent  of  the  Thirties  i 
newsreader  who  dolefully  an- 
nounced at  six  o’clock  one 
day  that,  as  there  was  no  i 
news,  they  would  be  playing  | 
some  piano  music  instead. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Edg- 
baston  triumph,  however,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect any  different  even  if  suc- 
cess in  itself  should  not  de- 
rract  from  the  view  that,  if  a 
side  can  be  improved,  then 
they  should  be. 

With  the  possible  exception 
of  John  Crawley,  who  made 
one  run  in  his  only  innings 
and  failed  to  take  a catch, 
everyone  contributed  in  Bir- 
mingham. The  new  cap  Mark 
Butcher  was  out  of  the  runs 
but  none  the  less  shaped  up 
well  and  was  in  among  the 
action  in  the  field  while 
Devon  Malcolm,  recalled  to 
the  colours,  was  a restrained 
version  of  his  former  spend- 
thrift and  put  in  several  tell- 
ing bursts  of  pace.  Indeed, 
even  Crawley  can  be  exoner- 
ated to  an  extent  it  is  never 
easy  to  follow  a massive  stand 
— 288  in  this  case  — having 
sat  with  tbe  pads  on  for  al- 
most five  hours. 

It  is  also  more  than  likely 
that  on  Thursday  morning 
England  will  stick  with  the 
same  final  n players  rather 
than  bring  in  Phil  Tulnell  as  a 
second  spinner  to  partner  the 
excellent  Robert  Croft  — the 
Test  pitch  is  one  of  several 
relaid  surfaces  that  have 
shown  no  sign  of  encouraging 
spin  — or  Adam  Hollioake  to 
bolster  the  batting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mark  Ealham  or  Mal- 
colm. This  being  the  case, 
then  Hollioake  would  be 
released  after  practice  on 


Tuesday  to  rejoin  Surrey  for 
Wednesday’s  county’  match 
against  Essex  at  The  Oval. 

It  is  the  Australian  camp  — 
Unusually  and  totally  against 

their  nature  — that  is  unset- 
tled. In  part  this  stems  from 
the  imbalance  of  their  17-man 
part}'-  they  have  a batsman 
too  many  — two  if  the  reserve 
keeper  Adam  Gilchrist,  who 
must  surely  replace  Ian  Healy 
soon,  is  counted  — and  an 
over-optimistic  reliance  on 
Michael  Bevan  as  the  only 
spinning  alternative  to  Shane 
Wame. 

This  has  been  a curious 
nine  months  for  Bevan.  Un- 
fulfilled as  a batsman,  he 
made  a kind  of  breakthrough 
in  West  Indies'  second  in- 
nings in  Brisbane  last  No- 
vember when  he  took  three 
wickets  with  his  Chinamen 
and  googlies.  That  second 
string  to  his  bow  kept  him  in 
the  side  during  the  latter  part 
of  that  series  and  for  the 
South  Africa  tour  while  bat- 
ting as  low  as  seven. 

His  performance  at  Bir- 
mingham. however,  showed 
that  he  remains,  as  suspected, 
vulnerable  to  the  short  ball 
directed  at  pace  towards  his 
chest  and  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  over-rely  on  his 
bowling.  He  could,  well  lose 
his  place  again  soon. 

In  the  medium  term  Austra- 
lia need  to  find  a better  bal- 
ance. of  which  Gilchrist,  at 
six  say.  could  be  a part,  allow- 
ing more  freedom  with  the 
ball.  At  Edgbaston  the  pace 
attack  was  devoid  of  Test  ex- 
perience in  this  country  and 
it  showed.  The  addition  of 
Paul  Reiffel  to  the  party  can 
only  help,  although  his  sus- 
pect fitness  will  be  monitored 
closely.  With  Jason  Gillespie 
Injured,  he  looks  certain  to 
play. 

But  with  Andrew  Bichel 
also  injured  — and  probably 
heading  for  home  — and 
Brendon  Julian  bowling  a 
load  or  tripe,  another  bowler 
will  be  required.  Adam  Dale, 
who  might  have  come  instead 
of  Reiffel.  may  be  considered 
the  first  option  but  it  is  poss- 
ible that  the  spin  shortage 
may  be  rectified  by  calling  up 
the  New  South  Wales  leg-spin- 
ner Stuart  MacGill.  who  is 
playing  for  Tiverton  in  the 
Devon  League. 

He  is  by  repute  a volatile 
character  even  by  Australian 
standards  but  is  regarded  as 
second  only  to  Warne  among 
Australian  wrist  spinners 
with,  if  anything,  a better 
spun  googly.  Selection  may  be 
about  continuity  but  it  is  also 
about  options.  At  present 
Australia  have  very  few. 


Tour  match : Notts  v Australians 

Waugh  and  Elliott 
bat  into  form 


2.131,157.17?  ^Jr^toretetoreti 429. 4^485. 


Sweat  mower*  7-482. 

BMflnre  Hentev  27-4r103-&  Sitoreeotf 
25-7-63-1;  WMe  27.5-2-13 7-4R  Stomp 
! 08-8-148-3:  Morftt  12-3-63-2. 


• For  In  dapeh  tour  coverage.  tial)-fay-t»on 
accrej  end  Die  moat  compraftanelve 
Asbee  Rchtve  on  the  Internet  TT» 
GuerfflajvWUden  Asnas  07  trabsUa  to 
lffipJlmra.eatics.caxA 


Mere  after  120  overe.  IteWinp  200 
ran*  (IptU  280  £2X  300  (3*  980  (4). 
■uerfcgr  (brae-four  mtofceta  (IX  Ove- 
rt* (BX  oumm  rlghf  (ax  to—  lei  (4). 

• The  oewbefl  4e  MU  be  (torn  after 
10O«m 

• A — OaX  U —i  toe  rue  te  tbe 
Urtttop  tode;  me  mra4  eft  ■ ee  —I 
acute  to  idtoflea  to  tbe  reunite 


i 12  points,  a (toed 


Paul  Weaver 
at  Trent  Bridge 

THE  noise  that  reverber- 
ated around  this  most 
attractive  ground  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  more  a 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
local  beer  than  to  the  compel- 
ling nature  of  this  match.  It 
sounded  like  the  final  overs  of 
a one-day  semi-final  instead 
of  a game  abandoned  as  a 
damp  draw. 

Australia  were  398  for  five 
in  reply  to  Nottinghamshire's 
239  when  rain  drove  the  play- 
ers from  the  field  for  the  last 
time.  In  many  ways  it  was  a 
satisfactory  day  for  the  tour- 
ing side.  Steve  Waugh  scored 
his  first  century  of  the  tour 

and  Matthew  Elliott  his 

second,  while  Michael  Bevan 
made  an  unbeaten  75. 

This  match  has  resolved 
few  of  Australia’s  problems, 
however,  and  they  go  into 
today’s  game  at  Leicester 
with  options  open  for  next 
week’s  second  Test  at  Lord's, 
although  Paul  Reiffel  and 
Bevan  have  strengthened 
their  positions. 

Waugh  and  Elliott,  who  sit 
out  today’s  game,  were  al- 
ways going  to  play  at  Lord’s. 
The  only  possible  casualty  in 
the  Test  batting  lineup  was  ; 
Bevan.  who  failed  to  impress  I 
with  bat  or  ball  at  Edgbaston. 
His  rivals,  Michael  Slater  and 
Ricky  Panting,  both  foiled  in 
this  game,  scoring  14  and  19 
respectively.  If  Bevan  is  to 
miss  the  Test  he  will  have  to 
bomb  against  Leicestershire 
while  Pouting  or  Slater  pro- 
duce something  special 
The  third  seamer's  posi- 
tion, alongside  Glenn 
McGrath  and  Michael 
Kasprowicz,  is  still  between 
Reiffel  and  Brendon  Julian 
but  Reiffel  is  now  well  ahead 
on  points.  He  Is  too  good  a 


bowler  to  be  left  out  purely 
because  of  his  vulnerability 
to  hamstring  injury. 

Australia  resumed  on  51  for 
one  and  only  six  balls  were 
bowled  before  the  players 
were  first  driven  from  the 
field  by  rain.  Ponting  drove 
the  second  delivery  for  four 
but  was  Ibw  to  tbe  fifth.  Mark 
Waugh,  in  need  of  a reassur- 
ing innings  after  Birming- 
ham. perished  for  29,  caught 
by  Nathan  Astle  at  third  slip 
off  Mathew  Dowman;  it  was 
Australia’s  last  failure  of  the 
day. 

Elliott  and  Steve  Waugh 
added  117  for  the  fourth 
wicket.  The  Victorian  left- 
hander Elliott  has  been  com- 
pared with  Bin  Lawry.  but 
this  is  a more  attacking  but 
no  less  obdurate  model.  Little 
wonder  the  Australian  selec- 
tors consider  him  the  most 
important  or  their  younger 
players. 

He  reached  his  14th  first- 
class  century  by  pull-hnnklng 
Andy  Pick  over  backward 
square-leg  for  six.  There  were 
also  14  fours  in  his  212-ball 
Innings  before  he  was  bowled 
on  127  attempting  to  drive  Us- 
man Afoaal;  250  for  four. 

Steve  Waugh,  shuffling  eco- 
nomically into  line  and  flick- 
ing the  ball  all  around  the 
wicket,  took  only  137  deliver- 
ies to  reach  his  115.  and  there 
were  n fours,  before  he 
square  cut  Dowman  to  point 
at  382.  Bevan.  who  batted  for 
92  balls  and  hoisted  a six  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  old  press  box, 
would  also  have  reached 
three  figures  but  for  the  rain. 

Elliott  said:  “After  having 
the  first  day  washed  away  I 
thought  we  made  the  most  oT 
the  match.  A few  of  the  lads 
have  turned  in  useful  perfor- 
mances. And  1 was  delighted 
to  take  the  opportunity  to 
tighten  up  on  a few  technical 
points  before  the  next  Test” 


W-1  t 


End  in  sight  — John  Daly  tees  off  on  the  3rd  hole  bnt  he  was  to  withdraw  from  the  DS  Open  midway  through  the  second  round  yesterday 


Another  lost  weekend  for  Daly 


A GOLF  course  is  no 
place  for  a man 
when  the  demons 
are  stacked  high  in 
his  head.  The  game  offers 
too  much  time  for  contem- 
plation and  too  much  scope 
for  introspection  on  the  bad 
days. 

For  very  different 
reasons  it  afflicted  Nick 
Faldo  and  John  Daly  dur- 
ing the  second  round  of  the 
US  Open  here  at  the  Con- 
gressional in  Maryland 
yesterday. 

Faldo's  problem,  not  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  was 
his  inability  to  coax  the 
ball  into  the  hole  from  at 
least  reasonable  birdie  dis- 
tances. Daly's  was  rather 
more  serious,  his  inability 
to  cope  with  a life  minus  al- 
cohol making  him  the  big 
story  for  the  wrong  reasons 
this  weekend. 

While  Faldo  was  fretting 
and  tutting  over  his  put- 
ting, Daly  took  the  other 
option.  He  simply  walked 
out  after  nine  holes,  leav- 


ing his  playing  partners 
Ernie  Els  and  Payne  Stew- 
art to  stand  on  the  10th  tee 
and  ask  where  he  was  Uke  a 
couple  of  anxious  parents 
in  Salisbury's  on  Saturday. 

It  is  about  a 250-yard 
walk  from  the  9th  green  to 
the  10th  tee,  a walk  that 
takes  you  round  the  back  of 
the  clubhouse,  across  the 
swimming-pool  area  and 
then  down  an  Incline  to 
face  the  next  challenge.  It 
turned  out  to  be  too  much 
time  for  Daly  to  ponder  on 
where  his  life  was  going, 
never  mind  his  golf. 
Apparently  he  turned  i 
right,  mattered  something  | 
to  an  official  about  “getting 
ont  o’bere'*  and  headed  for 
the  locker  room. 

The  dual  major  winner, 
who  is  struggling  to  win  his 
battle  with  alcohol,  did 
what  he  has  done  all  his  life 
when  faced  with  a real 
problem:  he  ran.  A col- 
league who  saw  him  briefly 
in  that  locker  room  de- 
scribed Daly  as  looking 


“ghastly,  sweat  cascading 
off  him,  his  face  flushed.” 

So  three  weeks  into  his 
return  to  the  Tonr 
following  two  months' 
rehabilitation  in  the  Betty 
Ford  Clinic  after  he  trashed 
his  hotel  room  during  a 
tournament,  Daly  once 
again  is  a lost  soul. 

Earlier  this  week  he  par- 
ticipated in  a television 
phone-in  and  admitted:  “I 
was  scared  to  leave  the 
clinic  because  I didn't 
know  what  was  going  to 
happen-  Mondays,  Tues- 
Jdays  and  'Fridays-  are  the 
worst  nights  for  me.  I don’t 
know  why.  1 shake  and 
sweat  all  night.  It's  a tough 
feeling,  tough  enough  to 
make  me  cry." 

After  his  walkout  yester- 
day he  issued  a stamenet 
that  ran:  “Even  though  I 
thought  I was  going  to  be 
strong  enough  to  come 
right  back  and  play  three 
straight  weeks  on  Tonr,  I 
found  ont  I was  wrong.  I 
just  started  feeling  real 


Soccer 


Results 


Middlesbrough  surrender 
with  a stinging  attack 


Soccer 

WORLD  CUP  QUAUFYOM  (Sydmyr 


i Australia  & Tahiti  0. 


John  Wardle 


Middlesbrough  have 

given  up  their  struggle 
for  reinstatement  to 
the  Premiership,  but  without 
good  grace.  Their  chairman 
Steve  Gibson  has  called  for  an 
independent  inquiry  into 
events  leading  to  the  club’s 
relegation  in  an  outburst  dur- 
ing which  he  accused  the  Pre- 
mier League  or  incompetence 
and  negligence,  among  other 
faults. 

Gibson  has  tabled  his  griev- 
ances in  a 10-page  letter  to  the 
Premier  League’s  chief  execu- 
tive Peter  Leaver.  “Attempts 
to  be  heard  and  to  receive  a 
balanced  fair  hearing  have 
been  met  with  a mixture  of 
arrogance,  complacency,  in- 
competence, negligence  and 
self-interest"  he  wrote. 

Middlesbrough  had  three 
points  deducted  for  Tailing  to 
fulfil  their  fixture  at  Black- 


bum  in  December,  a punish- 
ment that  finally  cost  the  club 
tbeir  place  In  the  top  flight 
“We  are  the  flagship  of  the 
community  and  to  be  treated 
so  shabbily  has  to  be  ex- 
posed," Gibson  wrote.  “Given 
the  serious  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions I have  posed,  the  Pre- 
mier League  must  launch  an 
independent  enquiry  either  to 
clear  its  officers  or  to  restruc- 
ture. Unless  the  answers  are 
given  truthfully  the  Premier 
League  is  fatally  flawed. 

"We  have  accepted  our  pun- 
ishment, what’s  done  is  done 
and  we  must  concentrate  on 
getting  promotion,  but  we 
will  not  go  quietly.  I am  still 
left  with  a grave  sense  of  in- 
justice as  I am  unable  to 
reach  any  other  conclusion 
that  this  incident  was  most 
certainly  avoidable.” 

Gibson,  who  predicts  that 
relegation  will  cost  the  club 
£8  million,  claims  that  the 
Premier  League  committed  a 


number  of  breaches  of  its  own 
rules.  He  insists  the  league 
did  not  advise  Boro  that  post- 
poning the  Blackburn  game 
because  of  doubts  over  the 
fitness  of  17  players  would  not 
constitute  “just  cause".  And 
he  says  that  he  wants  the 
rules  cleared  up  to  prevent 
other  clubs  suffering 
similarly. 

Leaver  will  not  agree  to  an 
independent  inquiry.  “All  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  have  been 
exhaustively  examined  by 
two  separate  panels  who  both 
concluded  that  Middles- 
brough Football  Club’s 
breach  of  the  rules  did  merit  a 
points  deduction.”  he  said 
yesterday.  “It  is  therefore 
very  disappointing  to  read  of 
attacks  being  made  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Premier  League 
and  its  officials. 

“It  is  sad  that  officials  who 
have  acted  fairly  and  honestly 
throughout  should  be  subject 
to  such  abuse." 


Bolivia  1.  Venaruola  OS  Peru  1.  Uruguay  0. 

lUROPBAN  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 
QUAIIPYBWh  Qroap  Tam  Poland  2. 
Georgia  2 

P W □ L F A Pta 

I* Bland 6 3 3 0 G 1 IS 

Italy 6 3 2 1 17  a 11 

Poland 8051  GB  S 

Georgia 5 1 2 2 3 9 ■ 

Moldova 5 1 0 4 3 13  9 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  MATCH  (Canberra):  ACT  Presi- 
dent's XV  22.  France  31. 


Rugby  League 


SUPER  LEAOUH 

WORLD  CLUB  CHAMPKMSHIP 


Adelaide  (8)  M,  baeda  (4)  8.  Trleai 
Quinn  2,  Stona  2,  Maybon.  Williamson. 
Hade  wiutomaon  5 Laadw  Tttoar  Rtvfltt 
Sheridan  (14.3601. 

Adel  aide  v Leeds 


muons  CLASSIC  l Belton  Woods  nr 
Grantham):  Hral  round  raadara;  OB  P 
Townsend  (OflV.  T R Jones  <UB).  SB  □ 
Hutsti  imi:  A Bardha  (US}:  R Bemardlnl 
(III:  N Rate* Be  (Aua|.  TO  A O'Connor  (ire): 
J Cabo  (Sph  J Vtlodomhi  (Sp);  P GfH  (GB): 
H Fraser  (US).  T1  T Horton  (GB);  C Ewans 
(US);  □ Creamer  (GB).  B Manns  (US);  V 
TsftabaiBia  (SAJ:  B Hardwick  (Can).  72  E 
Pod  and  IGBU  H Jackson  (Ire):  J BJomsaon 
iSwsj.  w Armstrong  (US):  R Vines  (Aus):  H 
Inggs  (SA):  j Fourte  ISA):  J Rhodes  (GB):  J 
Gamer  (GB):  R Cam  peg  noil  p).  71  B 
Hartqulst  (US):  Dr  A Spring  (Ire):  D McCart 
(GB):  G Burroughs  (GB):  D DaiBel  (US):  T 
Bntz  (SA);  M BemorMge  (GB);  B Carter 
(GB);  L Monroe  (US):  B Waites  (GB). 


Tennis 


FA  fines  clubs  for  brawl 


THE  FA  Cup  setm-finalists 
Chesterfield  and  Ply- 


Counties  update 


Demy**™ 

Durham 

Essex 

■aamorgiin 

Gtaucs. 

Hampshire 

Kent 


31  Mkfttessx 

32  Nortftants. 


33  Nottingham 

34  Somers* 

35  Surrey 
38  Sussex 

37  Wanufcls. 

38  Worcester 

39  Yorkshire 


Complete  county  scores 
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8 Chesterfield  and  Ply- 
mouth Argyle  were  yesterday 
lined  a combined  total  of 
£50,000  for  the  brawl  during 
February’s  Second  Division 
game  at  Saltergate  in  which 
five  players  were  sent  off. 

Two  were  dismissed  from 
each  side  following  the  actual 
incident,  which  was  sparked 
by  a foul  on  Plymouth's  goal- 
keeper Bruce  Grobbelaar.  Ar- 
gyll's Ronnie  Mauge  had 
been  shown  the  red  card  ear- 
lier in  the  match. 

After  an  FA  hearing,  Ply- 
mouth were  told  they  would 
have  to  pay  £7,500  of  their 
£30,000  fine  immediately,  with 
the  rest  suspended  until  June 
15,  1998.  Chesterfield  must  to 
pay  £5,000  now  with  the 
remaining  £15.000  suspended 
until  the  same  date. 

Portsmouth  want  to  sign 
Ian  Rush,  who  is  set  to  leave 


Fill  and  Road  after  Leeds  yes- 
terday signed  the  Dutch 
striker  Jimmy  Floyd  Hassel- 

baink  from  the  Portuguese 
dub  Boavista  for  £2  million. 

Manchester  City  have  com- 
pleted the  signing  of  the  Ips- 
wich Town  defender  Tony 
Vaughan.  Kevin  Kilbane,  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  interna- 
tional winger,  has  joined 
West  Eromwlch  Albion  from 
Preston  for  £i  jSs  million. 

The  Italian  international 
goalkeeper  Luca  Bucei  is  set 
to  join  Rangers'  cosmopolitan 
squad  next  week  in  a £1.5  mil- 
lion move  from  Parma. 
Rangers  have  already  in- 
vested nearly  £10  million  on 
new  players  this  summer. 
The  28-year-old  Buccl  bad 
been  linked  with  Chelsea  but 
any  possibility  of  a move 
ended  this  week  when  Ruud 
Gullit  signed  the  Dutch  inter- 
' national  Ed  de  Goey. 


HAM  ENT  (Halls):  daertar-ftaalai  P 
Korda  (Gi)  W T Muster  (Aut)  6-3,  6-1;  B 
Baekar  (flerl  til  J Tar  an  go  |U3)  6-4.  6-2; 
v Kattetekoe  (Rub)  M M Such  (Gar)  7-6. 
6-7. 6-3:  P ttnrtnts  (Noth)  bt  R Renefcerg 
(US)  6-2.  6-1. 

ATP  SmjA  ARTOIS  TOURNAMENT 

(On eon's):  Quarter  Uinta  m PMBbsmm- 
* (Aus)  V J KrtpjBChilfl  (Got)  8-2,  6-7. 
6-4;  a RuMdafcl  (QBi  bt  P Rafter  tAua] 
4-6.  7-fi.  6-8:  J qntam  (Sun)  bt  f* 
Sampras  (US)  3-6.  6-3.  6-4;  a tr.4..,|C 
(Gro)ttJ  GoUnord  (Fr)  0-3.  7-0.  DoatttoM 
Qwartnr-finafc  S StaOteC  Safe  (Aua/Ca)  bt 
Q RwmteWM  Goeflnar  (GB/Ger)  7-6.  5-3. 
M PMtofwtetea/P  Rafter  (Aus)  bt  T Hon- 
marUP  Sampras  (GBAJS)  6-8,  7-6. 
WOMEN'S  GRASS-COURT  TOURNA- 
MENT (Edobaston):  Oiratai  ft ■ eft  v Ba- 
sted (Ind)  tit  M Malewa  (Bui)  7-8.  B-2. 


Baseball 


AMVUCAN  LEAGUE:  Boston  9.  Balti- 
more 6;  Cleveland  2 Milwaukee  6. 
urnmuuaiiK  Texas  (AL)  1 San  Fran- 
osco  (ML)  4:  Oakland  CAL]  5.  Los  Angelas 
(M.)  4;  Anaheim  (AL)  B.  San  Diego  (NL)  < 
Seattle  (AL)  1Z  Colorado  (NL)  11. 


NOVOROD  TOURNAMENT  (Russia). 
Hound  Throe:  V Kramnik  (Rim)  3.  N Short 
(Eng)  0;  B Gotland  (Belarus)  3.  V Topalov 
IByl)  0;  Q Kosporev  (Rus)  3.  E Bareev 
(Bus)  0.  Ltala*  Kasparov.  Kramnik  7. 
Ataos  Start  s A win  counts  3 points. 


Cycling 


DAUPHINS  UBBHBi  Fifth  Mage  (Cav«J[. 
Ion  to  EManti-ies-Balns.  208km):  i,  j 
Happner  (GMu)  TeJatam  4tv  OBmtn  17mc 
Z J Paacuat  (Sp)  Km  me  at  GOsec;  3.  C 
Moreau  (Fr)  Festma  1.14;  4.  C VftSMur  (Ft) 
Gan:  5.  E Oaktar  (Nath)  Rabobank;  6,  C 


scoreboard 


Bill  Elliott  in  Bethesda  sees  a troubled  man  walk  off  the  course  in  the  middle  of  his  round 


aiaietf;  amateur). 


weak  after  a few  holes.” 

He  will  now  take  a break 
bnt  said  he  will  be  embark- 
ing on  an  intensive  fitness 
programme,  working  with 
a nutritional  specialist  and 
physical  fitness  expert.  He 
added:  “I’m  looking  for- 
ward to  coming  back  to 
play  competitive  golf  when 
| I’m  healthy  and  physically 
prepared.” 

Meanwhile  Faldo,  co- 
cooned as  ever  in  his  own 
high  cloud  of  concentra- 
tion, was  fighting  much 
smaller  demons.  He  missed 
the  halfway  cat  at  Augusta 
this  year  and  then  had  to 
hang  about  over  the  week- 
end to  present  Tiger  Woods 
with  a new  jacket 

At  four  over  par  with 
four  holes  left  to  play  be- 
fore a violent  storm  sus- 
pended the  golf  here,  Faldo 
was  right  on  the  edge  of 
oblivion  again.  When  he 
resumed  he  dropped  two 
more  and  could  find  him- 
self facing  his  own  lost 
weekend  today.  I 


C Pomr(Aua) 


a Qatar 

FUcldBar 

PHtaM(GB) 


■ Tmhw 
RafttaMb  JCMy. 


FIRST  ROUNDi  «S  C Montgomerie  (GB). 
66  H Sutton;  S Stritecar.  ST  M McNulty 
(23m):  T Lehman.  SB  H Kase  (Japan):  D 
Scftrayer.  M J Shimon;  J Leonard.  TO  M 
Brlsfcy:  C Party.  H Irwin;  D Ogrtn;  -J  Krtbel; 
C Parry  (Aus);  L Mize;  D WMta.  T1  S Cm*; 
M Brooks:  N Plica  (Zlm):  T BJoro  (Don);  V , 
Singh  . (Fill):  B Tway  S Hoch:  P Tare-  ! 
valnearF  LKMlter;  M Wfeba;  p Stewart  J 
M Olarebal  (Sp):  E Els  (SA);  L UattMco:  O 
Browne;  F NoUlo  (NZ);  L Westwood  (G8k 
a Appleby  (Aus).  J Moree.  G Towns  R 
Wyfltr  S Adams,  72  C Rosa  G Waite  (NZ); 

J McGovern:  T Watson:  L Roberts:  J Cook: 
M Retd:  F zoofier.  K Gtosorc  S Jonas;  P 
Aztnger:  N Faldo  (GB);  L Jansen:  J Parne-  1 
vtk  (Swa);  B Faxon;  E Fryau  IGB):  R 
Cramer;  j Ferenz.  7S  B Crenshaw;  J rack- 
law:  M Caicavecchla:  M HuUwrt  □ Wat-  I 
dort;  F Funk:  S Ames  (Trin),  R Cochran:  J 
Haas;  B Langer  (Gar);  P Goydos;  S Mcfloy; 

J Mazza;  L Rlitar  Q KBcklaus;  D Maac  P J 
Cowan:  M O'Meara;  S McCarron;  O Clarita 
(GB):  J Maggart  R Butcher.  74  S Han:  A 
Caitnrt  (GB):  J Estes  E Brito:  B Porter.  T 
Woods;  C Pavln;  L Nelson;  0 Trixler;  T 
Tolies:  J Furyk:  D Duval;  K Sctiafl.  75  D 
Hammond;  K Groan;  F Couples:  G Norman 
(Aus);  D Low  P Mtekelsoic  P McGinfey 


m.-  '■■■■ 


Olazabal . . . birdie  at  the  9th 


Hann  (Gar)  Telekom;  7,  G Rue  (Fr)  GAN;  8. 
F Simon  (Fr)  GAN:  9.  V Yehlmov  (Rus)  US 
Postal:  10.  a Ota  no  iSp)  Banes  to  all  same 
time.  LniUne  liwsroNi  1.  YsUmov  21  hr 
03rmn  4is«=  Z Otano  at  Agsec.G.  R Meter 
(Switz)  Post  Suisse  1.49:  4.  U Bolts  iGer) 
Telekom  1J7:  5.  Moreau  151:  E.  M Boo- 
gent  {Nath)  Rabobank  2.57;  7.  □ Baran- 
owsld  (Pol)  US  Postal  3.07;  8.  C Rmaro  (Fr) 
CatWta  3.17;  B,  M ZarrabeWa  (Sp)  ONCE 
3.24: 10.  J-C  Robin  (Fr)  US  Postal  3.25. 


fl-®0  (2m  Of  110yta>  1,  JAMAICAN 
FUOHT,  N WIIKamson  (11-6).  2,  Acaloti 
at  (4-6  Fov);  3,  Danrib  (50-1)  4 ran. 
29.  IK  (Mrs  S Lamyman)  Tots:  El 30.  Dual 
Fr  C1.10.  CSF;  EJ9. 

&90  (2m  If  HOydS)!  1,  TAFATCH,  A P 
McCoy  (2-1  Fav):  a.  Howto  (12-1);  3, 
Storm  Mans  (6-1).  7 ran.  3.  12.  (M  H 


Easter  by)  Tote:  EZ40;  El  .80,  £9.ia  Dual  Fi 
E2BS0.  CSF:  £2232  Trtcast  Ell 3 65.  NR: 


Thau  TIm  Ufa 


Squash 


AL  AMRAM  DfmHATIOHAL  (Cairo): 
Maae  StooomJ  rmawfc  D Harris  (Eng)  bt  J 
White  (Aus)  15-12  15-6.  15-5;  A ■wadi 


Weekend  fixtures 


(Egypt)  bt  P Marshall  (Eng)  17-14,  15-11. 
15-tO;  P meal  (Soot)  M Z Jaban  (Pak) 
15-8. 15-14. 15-8:  R Kyles  (Aus)  bt  D Jen- 
son (Aus)  15-7.  16-8,  10-12  15-7. 


(3.0  unleM  sotted) 

Soccer 


Evening  Racing 


WORLD  CUJPi  raspste.  QuaRfetooi 
Omm  Tiros  Poland  v Georgia  (7 Mi. 


CHEPSTOW 


Rugby  Union 


•AO  (71  1H|d))l  1.  STACKATTACK, 
Mto  E Rsmsden  (3-1  jt  Fav):  2,  cuBb 
(20-1):  3,  Assarts  (M-1).  3-1  A Fav  Betlas 
Gate  Boy.  12  ran.  35.  iL  (Mrs  J Ramadan) 
Tote  ESSO;  C1J0.  £4.70.  £2JK).  Dual  F: 
£46.70.  Trio;  CBS.  TO.  CSF:  £S5J>7.  TricasC 
0983A8. 

7.10  (ft  i Sy<is h «,  PRospnatM,  j 
Lorn  120-1);  *.  ■toWNSHS  »-4  Fav); 
a.  Mm  of  Pus  tuna  (7-1).  10  ran.  X.  3.  (J 
Smytlt-Osbourna)  Tote:  C17J20:  £3.60. 
El. 12  C2.D2  Dbal  F:  £25.12  Trim  C11122 
CSF:  £46.04.  NR:  FM  A Una. 

7 -AO  (1m  47  23yds*  1.  RtDAIYMA.  J 
Weaver  (6-4  Jt  Fav);  2,  Milo  Jus  (4-1);  3,  . 
MhUssr  (20-1).  6-4  Jt  Fav  Dancing 
Feather.  5 ran.  3K  3.  (L  Ccmumi)  Tate:  I 
£240;  £1.12  C1J50.  Dual  F.  EZ62  CSF: 
E7J8.  i 

8.10  (1m  2f  Myta  1,  AMAK-KU,  J 
Weaver  (7-2);  % HawHentalne  (2-1  Fav): 
3,  Moan  mail  (11-2).  5 ran.  *,  ZL  (Mss 
Gay  K elleway)  Tata:  £3.70;  CL52  £1.20. 
Dual  F:  £3.40.  CSF:  £1212 

8L40  (6f  isytajl  1,  INDIAN  HSMj;  B 
Doyle  (Evens  Fav);  2,  Btatasot  (3-1):  3, 
TIN  Bhdi  Man  (6-2).  5 ran.  Shd,  35  (J 
Dunlop)  Tote:  C1.82  El  32  C120.  Dual  F: 
£2.40.  CSF:  £4.02  , 


TOUR  MATCHt  Natal  v British  Dana 
(215). 


INTERNATIONAL  MATCMi  Western 
Samoa  v Ireland  Dev  XV  [JJOami. 


Rugby  League 


PIOMSMPr  pete  Ai  Brateord  v Auckland 
160).  Tmonon  Canberra  v London 
(5J0);  Canterbury  v Halifax  War- 

rington v Penrith.  PeafBi  N Queensland  v 
Oldham  (T2RIJ.  Tomorims.  Stiefflekt  v 
Perm  |63S) 


GOODWOOD 


630  (tony  i,  smNMO  example,  l 
Baker  (11-0):  2 Crim  lbm(  (0-1  lav);  a. 
Tribal  Mm  (14-1).  14  ran.  15.  I*.  (P 
Maldn).  Tote:  E6  70:  £232  £1£0.  £3.12 
Dual  F;  G6E0.  Trio:  £16.00.  CSF:  £14.72 
TricasC  £14292 

TjOO  (tax  1.  rajfUUf,  Pat  Eddery 
Fav):  a.  JNWd  na-lp  S,  CompaeWse 
(10-1).  9 ran.  W.  d (P  Wahsyn)  Tffla: 
£1.12  0.10,  £1X0.  Dual  ft  £3X2 

Trio;  £20X0.  CSF:  ei429.  

TJMt  (in  Otf  1,  TTTTA  RUPPQ,  Pal  Ed- 
dery  (7-2):  X,  Mesa  Btest  (5-0):  8,  Rbep- 
sedy  to  WMM  110-1).  5-4  Fav  KUslMriny. 
5 ran.  IX,  1.(8  Meehan)  Tote:  £3  B0:  £1.50. 
£1  70.  Dual  F:  £212  CSF:  £11  53. 
LOOdta  l.imncnjtss  COP.  Pet  Ed- 
dery (6-71:  a,  Ttese  (20-1):  LByta 
towed  (3-1).  7-4  Fov  Mstoaka.  7 ran.  2 X. 


roast  DmsKM>  Hudderaflatd  « wafce- 
Rold  (3.30);  Keighley  v Swtnton;  widnes  v 
Whitehaven:  Worxlngton  v Hull  KR 
SECOND  DivtSKMb  Batley  v Lancashire 
Lynx  (3.151:  CariWe  v UUgtr.  Doncaster  v 
York;  Prescol  v Barrow;  Rochdale  v 
HurwlsL 

ACAsamr  championshipv  Bradtora  v 
Warrington;  Castletord  v Hub;  wakoflsld  v 
HaJrla*.  Krst  Dhrialam  Batley  v Hull  KR; 
Huddersfield  v Barrow;  Keighley  v Ssrin- 
ton:  Okiham  v Leigh  Tomomsm  ShteDeid 
v Rochdale;  Widnes  v Whitehaven 
Second  DMiIm:  Heme)  ItempM—*  v 
Carlisle.  Toswraw  Car  mil  v Dewsbury; 
LancsLynx  v Gateshead:  Prescot  v Yoric 
V/QTMngmn  v Hunslet 
AiAJMKB  FIMIUMSfem  Huns  1st  v Lon- 
don; Widnes  v York.  Second  DMsIom 
.Barrow  v FYeecot;  Hamel  Hempstead  v 
Carlisle;  Rocndaia  v Whitteieven. 


(B  Meehan)  Tout  C2B0;  Gl.72  £280.  Dual 
F:  C38Xa  CSF:  £4251. 


• Norway  coach  Egii  oisan  is  batog 
earmarked  by  Wimbledon’s  new 
Norwegian  millionaire  duo  Btom  Rime 

alongside  the  manager  Joe  Ktonew.  ’In 
too  to  three  years  we  wont  Is  make  Bis 
fundamental  changes  necessary  (a 
become  a gtatd  dub  based  an  Norwegian 
KISS11, " "60"  eottata 

W»moi«ion  cofldi  In  the  luturo.  but  wg 

midi  waU  and  see.  We  wMI  continue  to 


BJSO  (4m  4l)r  4,  CATCHADLB,  K Fallon 
(100-30);  H,  Doric  Green  IT-3  Fsv|,  a,  Sm 
UtsoMcw  Me»dy  (8-T).  3 ran.  2 dlst  (H 
Cacti  I Tata:  £360.  Dual  F:  £1J2  CSF; 
£4.75. 


«rk  with  Joe  Kmnear.  Wa  are  very 
impressed  cry  mm.” 


MARKET  RASEN 


250  (am  1*  lioyrisp  1,  BAY  FAIR,  R 
Dunewody  (7-4):  2,  caugK  A>  Last  (13-s 
Fav);  a,  Slisemtwn  0-11. 5 ran.  lit  22  |M 
Bosi  ay)  Tow  &*);  CiJ2  Cl  JO.  Dual  F: 
£2.00.  CSF:  G4.56.  NR:  Hevsr  Golf 
Dumond. 

7-20  (3m  ID  1.  RAGLAN  ROAD,  K 
Gauls  (8-1);  2.  Sappatfa  (7-2):  3,  Mfaw 
otosvaaa  Old  (33-1).  2-1  Fav  Rusty 
Blade.  B ran.  2 ltd.  (Miss  A EmUrictw) 
Tow  £11.72  C«0.  £232  Dual  P-  £27 JO. 
CSF:  £33.02  ' 

fJSO  (2m  If  IlOytaJr  4,  KMHB- 
CASH,  R Dunwoody  (5-1);  2.  Smutto 
18-1);  3,  Wefafc  IH  (fl-i).  4-1  Fav  Royal 
York,  is  ran.  i&  T2  (P  Bowen)  Tow.  £B  so. 
Cl  A0.  £290.  £290.  Dual  F:  £51 30.  Trio; 
Cl  77m  CSF.  £44  4&  TricssL  £229.13 


• Manchester  United  have  raised  their 
atar  tor  Markus  Babbet  to  £1  minion  a 

*2L2?  m8  B^vern  Mun,a*  detondar 
rmectad  an  earlier  otter  united  and 
Bayern  Munich  have  already  agreed  to  a 
E5  million  tee  tor  Babbefena  he  hsabewi 
givan  until  Monday  to  make  up  hb  mind. 


• The  Second  OMeten  UubBcwnermndh 
wi»  areprteva  amid  team  dial  plana 
them  Europe's  mu  communtty- 
ewmed  eiuh  had  collapsed.  The  trust  fund 
ta^ng  to  buy  the  Dean  Court  outfit  ware 
hoping  to  put  finalised  plans  to  the 
Football  League's  annual  meeting  tMa 
weekena.  Bui  one  investor  who  had 
Wdjted  C100JB0  has  urittidrewn. 

riub  feared  the  cottopM  of  me 
jros)  s takeover,  putting  its  future  in  doubt 
Out  We  trust  fund  spokesman  Trevor 
W»tj< ins  said:  “Wnn  tn«  oevopomaon  oi  tta 
5*™*  '"tahtedwa  have  been  Qivanmora 
U™  ii.’ET  our*e,w“  out  It  uw  whota 

deal  i^fiUlon apan at stege 6 vwuW 

have  been  a tragedy." 


Villeneuve 
jets  back 
toflyflag 


Man  Hwrtty  In  MontrMl 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JAMIE  SGURE 


(Ire):  S EBUngton  (Aus);  B Andrade;  "C 
Wonraamt;  P Harrington  (ire);  S Murphy,  s 
Dunlap;  T Kite.  P Mkcftcfl  IGB).  T Nos;  R 
Aiienby  (Ausk  P Sannawito;  B Hughes 
t Aus|:  J Green;  P Parker.  M Dawson.  74  i 
Wbonam  |G8J;  L Rtnkor.  S Srnpewt:  K 
Parry;  *0  Kearney:  J Ptitar;  D Zlnkm  R 
Black;  D Etodoon:  R Hunter  7TLSHvefra: 
M Bradley:  D Foreman;  R Bradley;  M 
Clark;  J Daly:  G Kraft:  C Stater;  m Swartz; 
P Broadfturet  (GB):  m Sposo:  A Aguilar. 
7B  D Toms.  G Cwsrtt  K Jonas;  G Rote- 
son;  *J  Semetehergar;  K Attentat:  B Way- 
merit.  79  C Strange;  J O Btaka;  E Hu- 


menttc  M Oznki  (Japan);  B Tarmyaon:  R 
Russell  (GB)  80  T Trybc  R Gunn:  B 


GMdar;  M Gogol.  81  U Scltiana  87  M 
Manm:  A Morse  HUtawi  b Bryant. 


MOTOR  racing's 
governing  body, 
the  FLA.  may  have 
taken  a dim  view 
of  the  salty  language  used  by 
Jacques  VOleneuve  to  criti- 
cise its  proposed  rule  changes 
for  1998  but  here  on  the  track 
which  carries  the  name  of  his 
late  father  Gilles  he  is 
regarded  as  a hero  who  has 
been  persecuted  simply  for 
speaking  frankly. 

Vllleneuve's  scheduled 
return  to  Montreal  on 
Wednesday  bad  been  dis- 
rupted by  a summons  to  ap- 
pear before  the  FIA's  world 
council  in  Paris. 

This  involved  an  additional 
return  transatlantic  flight,  al- 
though much  of  the  incon- 
venience was  defhsed  by  the 
loan  of  a private  Jet  from  a 
generous  backer  and,  while 
the  Williams’  team  leader  dip- 
lomatically tugged  his  fore- 
lock to  accept  a reprimand 
from  the  sport's  masters, 
back  on  his  home  turf  he  was 
feted  as  a returning  hero  by 
the  Canadian  fans  and  media 
alike. 

With  five  minutes  of  yester- 
day's first  free  practice  ses- 
sion for  tomorrow's  Canadian 
Grand  Prix  still  to  go,  Villen- 
euve's  Williams  had  posted 
fourth  fastest  time  behind 
Jean  Alesl's  Benetton. 
Johnny  Herbert's  Sauber-Fer- 
rari  and  the  Jordan  of  Half 
Schumacher. 

Then  David  Coulthard  got 
it  all  wrong  coming  through 
the  trick  S-bend  before  the 
pits  and  slid  gently  into  the 
concrete  retaining  wall, 
neatly  removing  his  McLar- 
en’s  right  front  wheel  in  the 
impact. 

Coulthard  was  unhurt, 
thoughtfully  helping  to  gather 
together  some  of  the  accident 
debris  before  strolling  back  to 
the  pits  in  characteristically 
unflustered  style. 

This  Incident  resulted  in 
the  session  being  red-flagged 
to  a halt  while  the  damaged 
car  was  removed,  the  session 
being  resumed  10  minutes 
later  for  a final  handful  of 
laps  to  be  completed. 

In  those  remaining  few  laps 
Villeneuve  moved  up  to  third; 
fastest,  now  behind  his  Wil- 
liams team-mate  Heinz-Har- 


ald  Frrntzpn  and  the  Jordan 
of  Glancarlo  Flslchella. 

Despite  the  dismal  weather, 
to  judge  by  the  unfanUIarly 
large  crowds  Jamming  the  ap- 
proach roads  to  the  lie  Notre 
Dame,  the  small  Island  in  the 
St  Lawrence  river -on  which 
the  circuit  is  situated,  Villen- 
dive's  current  form  as  For- 
mula One’s  mast  practised 
pacemaker  should  ensure 
that  tomorrow’*  seventh 
round  of  the  championship  Is 
a sell-out. 

Last  year  Villeneuve  had  to 
take  second  place  behind  his 
then  Williams  team-mate  Da- 
mon Hill  in  front  of  his  home 
crowd.  This  year  he  will  be 
hoping  that  FVentam  wm  be 
more  of  a pushover  when  It 
comes  to  the  race. 

• The  Joest  stable  will  be 
looking  for  a repeat  victory  in 
the  Le  Mans  24- hour  race  this 
weekend  with  the  former  For- 
mula One  driver  Michele  Ai- 
boreto  taking  po\V  in  a 
Porsche-powered  car. 

Al  bore  to.  in  a prototype 
built  by  Tom  Walkiashaw 
similar  to  the  car  which  won 
last  year  with  the  (Sermon 
Manuel  Reuter,  the  American 
Davev  Jones  and  Austria's  Al- 
exander Wurz  at  the  wheel 
smashed  the  qualifying  re- 
cord for  the  13.6km  circuit  by 
five  seconds  on  Thursday. 

“Pole  position  does  not 
mean  much  for  a rase  like 
this  but  the  car  looks  fine  and 
rm  confident,"  said  the  Ital- 
ian veteran,  who  will  share 
the  drive  with  the  Swedes  Ste- 
fhn  Johansson  and  Tom  Kris- 
tensen.  "1  think  we  should  be 
regarded  as  favourites," 

Joe. st  are  aiming  for  a 
fourth  victory,  having 
achieved  their  first  wins. in 
1984  and  1983.  while  Porsche 
can  extend  their  record  num- 
ber of  victories  in'  the  sports- 
car  classic  to  15. 

Although  a prototype  has 
taken  pole  position,  factory 
GTs,  the  mainstay  of  the 
event  since  the  demise  of  the 
world  endurance  champion- 
ship, take  up  the  next  six 
places  on  the  grid.  The  Bel- 


gian veteran  Thierry  Boutsen 
and  his  experienced  partners 


and  his  experienced  partners 
Hans  Stuck  of  Germany  and 
Bob  Wollek  of  France  start  in 
second  place  after  a marginal 
improvement  in  their  qualify- 
ing time  In  Thursday's  final 
session  in  their  Porsche  GT. 


Grand  prix  float 
on  back-burner 


AlanHwmy 


THE  planned  flotation  of 
Formula  One  on  the 
stock  exchange  has  been 
delayed  for  at  least  three 
months  because  of  increasing 
opposition  from  the  compet- 
ing grand-prix  teams. 

Under  the  proposals  Bernie 
Ecclestone,  president  of  the 
sport’s  ruling  body,  the  F1A, 
would  own  50  per  cent  of  the 
sport's  television  rights, 
worth  around  £1.6biIlion, 
after  the  sale  of  Fl  Holdings. 
But  top-level  meetings  over 
the  past  fortnight  between  Ec- 
clestone and  the  teams  has 
failed  to  resolve  the  Lm passe. 

The  teams  are  collectively 
being  offered  10  per  cent  of 
Ecclestone's  companies, 
whose  launch  is  being  orga- 
nised by  the  merchant  bank- 
ers Salomon  brothers.  Eccles- 


tone has  stressed  this  is  a vol- 
untary allocation. 

The  team  owner  Eddie  Jor- 
dan warned:  "You  have  to 
think  carefully  before  dis- 
agreeing with  Bernie  because 
he  has  a track  record  better 
than  anybody  else's  in.Fl.  He 
has  been  right  about  the 
sport's  television  potential, 
when  in  the  past  most  of  the 
competing  teams  did  not  be- 
lieve the  value  was  there.  His- 
tory proves  Bernie  Is  invari- 
ably right” 

That  view  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  several  teams  who 
have  reputedly  appointed  a 
rival  merchant  bank  to  evalu- 
ate Ecclestone's  offer.  They 
believe  his  proposition  is  a 
non-starter  and,  while  in 
principal  they  accept  the  no- 
tion of  Fl  going  into  the  mar- 
ket place,  they  do  not  want  it 
to  be  exclusively  on  Eccles- 
tone's terms. 


Sport  in  brief 


Basketball 


carefully,’'  he  said.  Johnson. 
Dan  O’Brien.  Gwen  Torrence 
and  Mike  Powell  are  among 
those  who  could  benefit. 


Dennis  Rodman  of  the  Chi- 
cago Bulls  has  been  fined  a 
record  $50,000  (£31,250)  but 
has  not  been  suspended  for 
comments  he  made  about 
Mormons  during  the  NBA 
championship  series.  Rod- 
man,  explaining  his  loss  of 
form  in  the  series  against 
Utah  Jazz,  had  said  that  he 
could  not  get  his  game 
together  because  of  all  the 
“asshole  Mormons"  in  Utah. 

The  NBA  commissioner 
David  Stern  said:  “I  have  in- 
dicated in  previous  actions 
that  insensitive  or  derogatory 
comments  involving  race  or 
other  classifications  are  unac- 
ceptable in  the  NBA.  Dermis 
Rodman's  comments  were  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  offensive 
remarks  that  cannot  be  toler- 
ated or  excused." 


Sailing 

Britain's  sailors  won  the  team 
gold  medal  plus  a gold,  a sil- 
ver and  a bronze  in  the  world 
blind  championships  at  Wey- 
mouth. writes  Bob  Fisher. 
Madeleine  Bateman  and  Rob 
Owen  were  individual  gold 
medallists  in  the  B3  category- 
and  John  Long  and  Toby 
Davey  won  silver  in  the  B2 
category. 

With  the  bronze  of  Roger 
Goodchild  and  Dennis  Man- 
ning in  the  B1  category,  “the 
DBS  British  Blind  Sailing 
Team  took  the  Squadron  Cup 
for  the  best  overall  score  from 
New  Zealand  with  the  US 
third:  11  teams  competed. 


Athletics 


The  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  is  moving 
towards  offering  "wild  card" 
invitations  to  Michael  John- 
son and  other  top  US  athletes 
who  did  not  qualify  for  the 
world  championships  in 
August.  USA  Track  and  Field, 
the  US  governing  body,  said  it 
would  support  the  move  if  the 
IAAF  sanctioned  It. 

A spokesman  said  the  IAAF 
could  invite  reigning  world 
champions  and  possibly  the 
world  record-holder.  “If  this 
idea  is  supported  by  other 
federations.  It  is  something 
which  must  be  considered 


Drugs  in  sport 

The  International  Olympic 
Committee  has  finalised  its 
test  to  detect  the  drug  erythro- 
poietin (EFO)  but  is  delaying 
its  introduction  to  ensure  it 
can  withstand  legal  scrutiny- 

EPO,  which  stimulates  the 
production  of  red  blood  cells, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  drugs  used  by  ath- 
letes. Extended  use  can 
thicken  the  blood  and  cause 
heart  attacks,  studies  have 
shown. 

Jacques  JRogge.  an  IOC 
member  and  chairman  of  the 
federation,  of  European 
National  Olympic  Commit- 
tees, said  that  “the  door  will 
certainly  be  dosed"  for  EFO 
users  at  the  2000  Olympic 
Games  in  Sydney. 
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Judging  by  the  failures  of  Australians  so  far  this  summer 
Crocodile  Dundee  is  no  more  than  Dame  Edna  in  drag 


Paul  Weaver 


ENGLAND  have  de- 
feated the  ancient 
enemy  in  a single  Test 
and  already  the  rever- 
ence for  Australian  cricket 


has  been  relaxed,  the  magical 
hold  loosened. 

Counties  have  been  trip- 
ping over  themselves  in  recent 
years  to  sign  players 


but  the  Dying  doctors  are  now 
in  danger  of  being  struck  oft 
Crocodile  Dundee,  it  seems, 
could  he  no  more  than  Dame 
Edna  in  drag. 

You  can  see  it  for  yourself. 
Lift  a fistful  of  Zeiss  10x40  to 
your  rheumy  minces  and  you 
will  see  that  the  Qantas  depar- 
ture lounge  at  Heathrow  air- 
port is  awash  with  cork  hats, 
crushed  Fosters  Unities, 
coaching  manuals  «ud  base- 

ban  gloves. 


Well,  not  quite.  But  Dean 
Jones,  the  Derbyshire  captain 
until  Thursday,  has  scar- 
pered.  So  has  Daryl  Foster, 
who  guided  Kent  to  bottom 
place  in  the  County  Champi- 
onship in  1935.  Kpni  sue  now 
second  In  the  table  and  have 
far-fetched  notions  of  winning 
all  four  pots. 

At  Old  Trafford  Lanca- 
shire's season  is  already  in 
ruins  and  the  finger  is  being 
pointed  at  their  Australian 
coach  Dav  Whatmore.  Even 
the  highly  respected  David 
Gilbert,  Surrey’s  coach-cum- 
manager.  is  anxiously  innMng 
for  victory  over  Yorkshire 
this  weekend  after  falling  to 


win  a single  Championship 
game  in  the  first  two  months 
of  the  season. 

The  barbie’s  over;  the  Aus- 
tralian coach  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  most  embar- 
rassing antipodean  import 
since  the  immigration  office 
gave  the  nod  to  KolfHarris. 

This  is  not  to  rubbish  Aus- 
tralian cricket  The  Austra- 
lians came  to  this  country 
rightly  billed  as  the  best  side 
In  the  world  and  their  pri- 
macy cannot  be  questioned 
unless  they  lose  this  series.  At 
Lord’s,  moreover,  England 
have  beaten  them  only  once  in 
the  past  hundred  years,  in 
1934. 


it  is  also  worth  considering 
the  results  that  Australia  have 
achieved  in  their  last  18  Tests 
— 11  wins,  seven  defeats  and 
no  draws.  On  that  basis,  and  if 
the  weather  holds,  England 
must  win  three  more  Tests 
this  summer  to  regain  The 
Ashes,  a sobering  thought 

The  Australians  are  also 

largely  responsible  for  expos- 
ing the  cosy  softness  of  county 
cricket  and  for  instilling  some 
of  the  aggression  and  team 
spirit  in  the  current  England 
side.  English  cricket  after  all, 
has  always  needed  Australian 
cricket  to  define  itself,  and 
vice  versa. 

While  doubts  remain  over 


the  enduring  strength  of  the 
Australian  game,  a coaching 
badge  in  Oz  may  no  longer  be 
a passport  to  a lucrative  job  in 
this  country.  And  if  the 
national  side  really  are  in  ter- 
minal decline,  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  players  to 
English  employers  will  also 
diminish. 

While  on  this  jingoistic  od- 
yssey it  should  be  noted  that 
Zimbabwe’s  Dave  Houghton 
has  been  unable  to  change 
Worcestershire's  humble 
form,  and  that  the  West  Indian 
Desmond  Haynes  was  a less 
than  inspired  choice  as  coach 
of  Sussex.  The  county  champi- 
ons Leicestershire,  mean- 


while, have  that  shrewd  Eng- 
lishman Jack  Birkensbaw  as 
their  cricket  manager.  And, 
while  puttin  g the  boot  in  to 
Johnny  Foreigner,  It  might  be 
added  that  there  is  a more 
home-grown  quality  about  the 
current  England  team.  No 
Lamb,  no  Hick,  no  Robin 

It  is  also  true  that  overseas 
players  have  not  had  less  of  an 
influence  on  county  cricket 
since  they  rook  their  place  30 
years  ago.  The  first  bulk  order 
of  overseas  cricketers  was 
made  in  1968  and  the  likes  of 
Sobers,  Richards.  Lloyd  and 
Procter  have  no  modem 
equivalents.  Could  it  be  that 


we  an?  reaching  the  stage 

where  we  can  stand  on  our 
own  22  feet? 

The  exotic  sheen  or  the  over- 
seas star  has  also  been  dulled 
in  foot balL  Middlesbrough, 
who  borrowed  some  or  Brazil '5 
and  Italy's  most  shimmering 
talents,  were  relegated.  West 
Ham.  who  signed  so  many 
Europeans  they  would  have 
felt  more  at  home  playing  in 
Brussels,  almost  went  down 
too. 

Perhaps,  though,  mid-June 
is  a 1 ittie  early  for  such  chau- 
vinism. By  next  week  we  will 
probably  be  duffers  again  and 
asking  the  Australians  to  tell 
us  how  to  play  the  game. 


Tennis 

Samprasis 
given  no 
quarter  by 
Bjorkman 


Stephen  Btorlay  at  Quean** 


THE  woes  of  Pete  Sam- 
pras. many  of  them 
self-inflicted,  contin- 
ued unabated  yesterday 
when  the  world's  No.  1,  and 
the  favourite  to  regain  the 
Wimbledon  title  next 
month,  was  beaten  6-3, 3-6, 
6-4  by  Sweden’s  Jonas 
Bjorkman  in  the  quarter- 
finals of  the  Stella  Artois 
tournament. 

Sampras  has  had  his  fill 
of  Swedes  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  losing  to  Magnus 
Norman  In  the  third  round 
of  the  French  Open  and  pre- 
viously going  out  in  the 
first  round  of  the  Monte 
Carlo  Open  to  Magnus 
Larsson. 

The  American  had  begun 
the  year  on  the  most  al- 
mighty roll  of  scintillating 
form,  starting  with  victory 
in  the  Australian  Open,  his 
ninth  Grand  Slam  title,  and 
then  winning  his  next  two 
tournaments  in  San  Jose 
and  Philadelphia.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  March  he  had  a 
perfect  17-0  record. 

But  since  then,  save  for 
reaching  the  semi-finals  of 
the  Lfpton  Championships 
in  Eey  Blscayne,  where  he 
lost  to  Spain’s  Sergi  Bru- 
guera.  his  displays  have 
been  decidedly  patchy  with 
six  wins  and  seven  defeats. 

A stomach  bug  during 
Roland  Garros  undoubt- 
edly cost  him  the  match 
against  Norman,  although 
there  is  strong  evidence 
that  Sampras  is  finding  It 
increasingly  difficult  to 
motivate  himself  outside 
the  major  tournaments, 
and  particularly  away  from 
his  homeland. 

He  appeared  to  be  cruis- 
ing comfortably  along 
against  Bjorkman,  who  bad 
lost  their  previous  four 
meetings,  but  the  Swede  is 
a fine  returner  of  serve  and 
gradually  exerted  the  sort 
of  pressure  which  these 
days  too  often  causes  Sam- 
pras to  switch  off. 

He  was  4-2  down  In  the 
final  set,  broke  back  en- 
couragingly for  4-4,  and 
then  exited  ultra- weakly. 
Last  year  Andre  Agassi 
simply  did  not  try  in 
Europe;  Sampras  has  not 
reached  this  level  of  disaf- 
fection but  the  signs  are 
worrylngly  similar.  BJ ark- 
man  will  play  Australia’s 
Mark  Phlllpponssis  in 
today's  semi-finals. 

Two  years  ago,  when 
Greg  Rusedski  removed  bis 
maple  leaf  for  the  naked 
glory  of  the  rad,  white  and 


bine,  his  first  tournament 
was  the  Stella  Artois.  And 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
newly  acquired  Mother- 
land he  lost  in  the  first 
round. 

Yesterday  he  became  the 
first  British  player  to  reach 
the  semi-finals  of  this  tour- 
nament, begun  in  1973, 
with  a 4-6,  7-5,  6-3  victory 
over  Australia’s  Pat  Rafter, 
a beaten  semi-finalist  at 
last  week’s  French  Open  In 
Paris. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
Rafter's  exploits  at  Roland 
Garros,  which  saw  him  rise 
to  No.  17  in  the  world, 
together  with  a tough 
three-sets  victory  over  Jim 
Conrier  on  Thursday, 
caught  up  with  him  on  Cen- 
tre Court,  notably  in  the 
second  set  when,  by  his 
own  admission,  his  mind 
went  walkabout. 

Nevertheless  Rusedski 
played  some  exceptionally 
fine  tennis,  particularly 
from  5-5  in  that  second  set 
when  when  he  reeled  off 
five  successive  games,  and 
effectively  broke  Rafter’s 
wilL 

This  was  his  best  form 
since  February,  when  he 
reached  the  final  of  the  San 
Jose  tournament  in  Califor- 
nia, beating  Andre  Agassi 
and  Michael  Chang,  and 
then  taking  the  first  set  off 
Sampras  before  an  injured 
left  wrist  caused  Rusedski 
to  retire. 

Rafter  continued  his  Pa- 
risian form  In  the  first  set, 
breaking  Rusedski  in  the 
seventh  game  and  dropping 
a miserly  number  of  points 
on  his  own  serve.  And, 
when  the  British  No.  2 lost 
his  serve  again  at  the  same 
stage  of  the  second  set, 
there  appeared  every  pros- 
pect of  a straightforward 
Rafter  win. 

Rusedski  then  chose  to 
stand  a little  farther  back 
on  the  Australian’s  serve,  a 
move  which  brought  imme- 
diate success.  Rusedski  un- 
leashed a whole  series  of 
wonderfhl  passes,  notably 
on  the  backhand,  and  his 
confidence  burgeoned  in 
direct  proportion  to 
Rafter’s  obvious  mental 
fatigue. 

"I  usually  get  a bit  tense 
amt  nervous  in  these  situa- 
tion,” said  Rusedski-  “Now 
Pm  trying  to  keep  more  on 
an  even  keel  during  the 
match.’" 

Today,  he  plays  Goran 
Ivanisevic,  a 6-3,  7-6  victor 
over  France’s  Jerome  Gol- 
mard  and  hardly  noted  for 
the  evenness  of  his  own 
keeL  Anchors  away. 


Semi-attached . . . Greg  Rusedski  on  his  way  to  victory  over  Pat  Rafter.  He  is  the  first  Briton  to  reach  the  last  four  of  the  Stella  Artois  tournament  phqtografhtom  jenkins 


Kunce  makes  new  name  for  herself 


Richard  Jago  at  Edgbaston 


I PRISTINE  KUNCE,  who 
1^  discarded  her  maiden 
I Xname  of  Radford  two 
weeks  ago  “because  I was 
feeling  lonely",  upset  the 
seedlngs  for  the  second 
time  In  two  days  and  for  the 
fifth  time  in  five  years  at 
the  DFS  Classic  yesterday. 
The  Australian  reached  the 
semi-finals  of  what  she 
falls  her  favourite  tourna- 
ment for  the  first  time. 

The  glantldller  from  Tur- 
ramurra  won  6-4,  6-7,  6-3 
against  the  third-seeded 
Lisa  Raymond  In  a match 
that  was  interrupted  three 
times  by  rain  and  finished 
amid  the  opening  sprinkles 
of  a fourth  shower  that 


halted  play  In  other 
matches  for  the  day. 

The  glowering  weather 
made  for  greasy  courts  and 
testy  temperaments.  The 
Australian  and  the  Ameri- 
can both  made  good  use  of 
the  slicker  surface  — they 
are  perhaps  the  two  most 
natural  grass-court  players 
in  the  tournament  — and 
reacted  to  the  frustrations. 

Raymond  was  lucky  to  es- 
cape a warning  when  she 
heaved  her  racket  at  the  um- 
pire's chair  and  followed  it 
with  a flamboyant  kick  at  a 
kitbag.  But  it  was  hardly  an  : 
unpleasant  contest,  though  1 
two  of  Raymond’s  entourage 
initiated  a sarcastic  ex- 
change with  the  incoming 
line-judges,  apparently  be- 
cause they  might  distract 


the  players,  and  late  in  the 
second  set  Kunce  erupted 
into  uncharacteristic  bouts 
of  racket-throwing. 

“I  was  getting  edgy  be- 
cause I was  letting  the  set 
slip  in  a match  I really 
wanted  to  win  because  I 
knew  how  high  her  ranking 
is."  said  Kunce,  who  is  171 
places  lower  than  the  20th- 
placed  Raymond. 

In  June  and  on  grass  it  is 
unwise  to  believe  the  world 
rankings  completely,  as 
Sergi  Bruguera  and 
Amanda  Coetzer  may  tes- 
tify. Kunce.  with  her  heavy 
serve,  ability  to  slice  and 
eye  for  a chance  to  reach 
the  net,  sometimes  makes 
them  a nonsense. 

Four  years  ago  at  the  Pri- 
ory Club  she  overcame 


Martina  Navratilova  and 
two  years  ago  here  she 
recovered  from  6-1,-  4-1 
down  to  heat  Nathalie  Tau- 
ziat.  The  second-seeded 
French  woman  plays  Knnce 
— weather  permitting  — 
again  today. 

“That  defeat  made  me 
very  upset,"  admitted  Tau- 
zdat  after  progressing  6-2, 
2-6,  6-2  past  Natasha  Zver- 
eva. “It  could  be  a big 
revenge  for  me.” 

The  other  half  saw  the 
fourth-seeded  Indonesian 
Yayuk  Rasuki  reach  the 
semi-finals  without  know- 
ing whom  she  would  play. 
The  favourite,  Irina  Spirlea 
of  Romania,  spent  idle 
hours  scanning  the  clouds, 
unable  to  get  to  grips  with 
Dominique  van  Roost. 


Wild  cards  fall  kindly  for  Lee,  Delgado  and  Richardson 


■■•HE  Worthing  teenager 
I Martin  Lee,  the  British 
Davis  Cup  player  Jamie  Del- 
gado and  Lincolnshire's 
Andrew  Richardson  yester- 
day received  three  of  the  last 
four  wild-card  places  In  the 
Wimbledon  men's  singles. 


Lee,  19,  who  reached  the 
third  round  of  the  Stella  Artois 
tournament,  was,  with  Ips- 
wich’s James  Trutman,  also 
given  a place  in  the  men's 
doubles,  as  was  the  pairing  of 
Lancashire’s  Barry  Cowan  and 

Hampshire’s  Nick  Weal. 


Surrey's  Lorna  Woodroffe  and 
Gigl  Fernandez  of  the  United 
States  were  included  as  wild 
cards  In  the  women's  singles. 

WMBLBXM  WHO  CARDS  (Britteh  un- 
less stated )t  Man's  slsul— ■ M Petehey.  c 
Wlkfnson,  A Richardson.  D Sapetonl,  L 
Milligan.  M Lea.  j Delgado,  f DeWuH 
(Bel).  Woman's  slnpHai  S Smith,  S-A  Sid- 


daJL  C Taylor,  L am,  j PuHln,  C Wood.  L 
WoodroMe.  G Fernanda*  (US).  Hart 
O— Mam  Petchey  & Richardson.  SOtxdonl 
S WRMnaon.  Delgado  ft  A Faster,  Lee  ft  J 
Trotman.  B Comte  ft  N Waal.  J Stemerlnk 
(Hoi)  ft  j stoltenberg  (Aus).  Women's 
limeiBM  Puiim  & Woodruffs.  Started  & A 
WalnwrlgM.  Taylor  A J Ward.  Smith  ft  O 
BarabarBchaova  (Hr).  dirt 
1 P Cash  (Aus). 


Becker  returns  to  his  best  on 
the  grass  route  to  Wimbledon 


Chris  Bowers  In  Halle 


TWO  Wimbledon  favour- 
ites. Boris  Becker  and 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikov,  meet 
today  in  the  semi-finals  of  the 
grass-court  tournament  here 
in  northern  Germany  after 
wins  yesterday  that  con- 
firmed they  are  both  on  track 
for  Wimbledon. 

Becker  admitted  to  being 
surprised  that  be  has  found 
such  a rich  seam  of  form  so 
soon  in  the  grass-court  season 
after  his  6-4, 6-2  win  over  Jeff 
Tarango  that  owed  as  much  to 
some  scintillating  returns  as 
to  his  impressive  serving. 

Kafelnikov  beat  the  former 
Wimbledon  and  Halle  cham- 
pion Michael  Stick  7-6,  6-7, 
6-3  to  quash  the  crowd’s  hopes 
of  an  all -German  semi-finaL 
Becker  hit  17  aces  in  a dis- 
play that  saw  two  out  of  three 
first  serves  go  in,  and  he  has 
now  gone  three  matches  with- 
out dropping  serve.  Against 
Tarango  he  did  suffer  the  in- 
dignity of  having  to  save  two 
break  points  bat  he  did  so 
without  difficulty. 

The  received  wisdom  about 
Becker  is  that,  if  his  serve  is 
going  well,  the  rest  of  his 


game  follows  suit,  and  he 
must  surely  be  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  his  returning 
and  some  delightful  touch  vol- 
leys. His  third  break  of  the 
match,  for  4-1  in  the  second 
set  came  from  four  stunning 
backhand  returns,  the  last  of 
which  Tarango  got  back,  only 
to  see  an  equally  stunning 
running  forehand  sizzle  past 
his  outstretched  racket. 

Such  was  Becker's  domi- 
nance that  at  6-4, 5-1  someone 
in  the  crowd  shouted:  “Let 
him  live,  Boris.”  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  two  players  to 
indulge  in  a bit  of  fun.  which 
included  the  left-hander  Tar- 
ango hitting  a right-handed 
smash  and  Becker  hitting  an 
underarm  serve. 

Kafelnikov  and  Stich  looked 
to  be  heading  for  three  tie- 
breaks  after  going  29  games 
without  a break  of  serve  but 
Stich's  serve  looked  the  more 
vulnerable  and  it  was  he  who 
cracked  in  the  sixth  game  of 
the  final  set  as  the  relentless 
accuracy  of  the  Russian's 
returns  finally  told. 

Today's  other  semi-final  is 
between  Petr  Korda,  who  put 
out  the  No.  2 seed  Thomas 
Muster,  and  Paul  Haarhuis, 
who  beat  Richey  Reneberg. 
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Turning  point . . . Woods  chips  on  to  the  9th  green  to  complete  his  superb  outward  half  of  31  that  put  Mm  hack  into  contention 


GART  CAMERON 


Everton  aim  to 

reunite  Gray 
with  Kendall 


Ian  Ross 


HAVING  conducted  a 
frustrating  and  fruit- 
less search  for  a 
"world-class  coach” 
over  the  past  ll  weeks,  the 
Everton  chairman  Peter 
Johnson  will  this  weekend 
try  to  put  together  a deal  that 
would  reunite  Howard  Ken- 
dall with  the  former  Everton 
centre-forward  Andy  Gray. 

“It  is  starting  to  crystallise,” 
Johnson  said  yesterday.  “I  fed 
we  are  getting  reasonably 
close  to  an  appointment” 
Kendall,  who  has  brought 
Everton  more  success  than 
any  manager  in  their  history, 
is  poised  to  make  another 
return  to  Goodison  Park.  For 
the  third  time  in  16  years  he 
will  be  asked  to  rouse  one  of 
English  football's  dormant 
giants  from  its  slumbers. 

Johnson  has  decided  that 
Kendall  is  the  man  best 
equipped  to  oversee  a revival 
in  Everton's  fortunes,  but  he 
may  yet  face  opposition  from 
within  his  boardroom  unless 
he  can  convince  Gray  to  forge 
a managerial  partnership 
with  his  old  boss. 

Gray  is  still  revered  for  his 
memorable  contribution  to 
Everton's  sustained  success 
in  the  mid-Eighties.  He  said 
recently  that  -he  would  seri- 
ously consider  abandoning 
his  television  career  with  Sky 
Sports  If  he  were  offered  the 
phanng  to  manage  Everton. 


But  it  is  not  certain  whether 
he  would  be  content  to  work 
under  Kendall,  even  though 
the  two  men  are  dose  friends. 

If  Gray  were  to  decline  an 
Invitation  to  become  Ever- 
ton’s  assistant  manager, 
Johnson  might  ask  Kendall  to 
become  director  of  football  or 
general  manager,  thereby 
allowing  the  former  Scotland 
striker  to  run  first-team  af- 
faire, set  tactics  and  dictate 
transfer  policy. 


Dream  team  . . . Kendall 
and  Gray  (below)  have  an 
enviable  record  together 


Gray's  only  experience  of 
management  was  as  assistant 
to  Ron  Atkinson  at  Aston 
Villa  in  1992,  a post  he  held 
only  briefly  before  being 
lured  by  Sky. 

Everton's  quest  to  find  a 
successor  to  Joe  Royle  has 
come  to  resemble  a grand 
farce  more  than  a carefully 
planned  search.  A variety  of 
managers  have  been  consid- 
ered and  discounted,  includ- 
ing Barcelona's  Bobby  Rob- 
son, Graeme  Souness.  John 
Toshack,  the  former  Italian 
national  coach  Arrigo  Sacchi 


and  Juventus'a  Marcello 
uppl. 

Although  Kendall  has  two 
years  of  his  contract  atm  to 
run  at  Sheffield  United,  it  ia 
thought  highly  unllkaly  that 
they  will  seek  to  bkvekhh 
route  back  across  tha  Pen- 
nines  once  compensation  has 
been  agreed. 

Although  Kendall’s  career 
has  taken  an  something  of  a 
nomadic  quality  hr  recent 
years,  he  is  at  51  68*  of  the 
most  successful  and  respected 
managers  of  his  generation. 

Kendall  first  became  Ever- 
ton manager  in  May  1981  and 
after  initially  struggling  to 
transform  a club  with  a big 
reputation  but  a small  bank 
balance,  he  struck  gold  in  foe 
mid-Eighties,  fashion  log  a 
team  of  enviable  quality.  - 

The  so-called  “aide  with  no 
stars”  won  League  champion, 
ships  in  1985  and  1987.  the  PA 
Cup  in  1984  and  tha  European 
Cup  Winners'  Cup  in  1985. 

Kendall  resigned  In  1967  to 
take  charge  of  Athletic  Bilbao 
before  returning  to  England 
in  1989  to  manage  Manchester 
City.  Less  than  12  months 
later  he  walked  out  to  pick  up 
the  reins  again  at  Everton, 
famously  declaring:  “With 
City  It  was  a love  affiilr,  with 
Everton  it  was  marriage.” 

That  marriage  was  to  end  In 
divorce  In  late  1993  when,  hav- 
ing beat  denied  the  money  to 
buy  Dion  Dublin  from  Man- 
chester United,  he  resigned  on 
a point  of  principle. 

A brief  spell  at  the  little- 
known  Greek  club  Xanthf  was 
followed  by  a disastrous  liai- 
son with  Notts  County,  when 
his  rUgmiKMi  was  followed  by 
unproven  accusations  of  ex- 
cessive drinking. 

His  reputation  tarnished 
and  his  morale  low.  Kendall 
was  considering  a career  an 
the  after-dinner  speaking  cir- 
cuit when  he  was  appointed 
manager  at  Sheffield  United 
18  months  ago. 


Tiger  pounces  back 
as  Faldo  sweats 

David  Davies  sees  Woods’  rescue  act  in  the  US  Open  second  round 


Tiger  woods,  with  a 
series  of  mighty 
bounds,  freed  himself 
from  the  effects  of  an 
opening  74  with  a fine  come- 
back In  yesterday's  second 
round  of  the  US  Open  here  at 
the  Congressional  In  Be- 
thesd  a,  Maryland. 

The  young  Masters  cham- 
pion went  to  the  tom  in  31 
with  four  birdies  In  the  first 
seven  holes  and,  although  a 
two-hour  rain  delay  cooled 
him  off  a little,  he  finished 
with  a three-under-par  67  to 
be  back  in  contention. 

It  put  him  four  behind  the 
early  overall  leader,  the  Open 
champion  Tom  Lehman,  who 
added  a level-par  70  to  Thurs- 
day's 67  to  be  three  under  for 
the  championship,  two  be- 
hind the  overnight  leader 
Colin  Montgomerie. 

Nick  Faldo,  whose  girl- 
friend Brenna  Cepelak  was 
wearing  a diamond  ring  on 
the  appropriate  finger,  was 
struggling.  By  adding  a four- 
over  74  to  his  opening  72  he 
put  himself  at  considerable 
risk  of  missing  the  cut. 
though  that  will  not  be  known 
until  the  second  round  is  com- 
pleted today. 

Faldo  has  been  plagued  by 
poor  putting  this  week.  Yes- 
terday, after  leaving  a 15-foot 
par  putt  short  at  the  difficult 
6th,  he  waved  his  putter  de- 
spairingly in  the  air  at  the 
short  7th  as  yet  another  at- 
tempt, from  20  feet,  pulled  up 


some  nine  Inches  short. 

The  Woods  season  so  far 
has  been  a statistical  tow  de 
jbree.  Quite  apart  from  lead- 
ing the  American  money  list, 
the  President's  Cup  list  and 
the  Ryder  Cup  points  list,  he 
heads  the  driving-distance 
category  with  an  average  of 
291  yards  off  the  tee.  In  Thurs- 
day’s first  round  he  improved 
on  that,  with  a 309-yards  aver- 
age, five  yards  better  than 
John  Daly  and  13  yards  better 
than  the  third-ranked  man 
Lee  Westwood. 

The  Englishman,  Inciden- 
tally, was  one  of  only  two  of 
the  156  competitors  to  hit  all 
14  fairways  on  the  first  day, 
the  other  being  someone 
called  Randy  Wylie. 

Woods  has  had  more  bird- 
ies than  anyone  else  on  the 
US  Tour  this  year,  171  in  38 
rounds,  and  he  breaks  par 
more  frequently  than  anyone 
else,  so  not  surprisingly  he 
also  has  the  best  scoring  aver- 
age. 68.84. 

The  one  aspect  of  his  game 
that  Is  at  odds  with  all  this 
excellence  is  his  bunker  play. 
While  he  does  not  get  in  too 
many  — only  44  this  year  — 
he  has  got  up  and  down  from 
only  18  of  them.  That  means  a 
success  rate  of  only  41  per 
cent,  which  makes  him  i6ist 
In  this  particular  category,  an 
extraordinary  weakness. 

His  coach  Butch  Hannon 
admitted  that  there  was  a 
problem.  “He's  not  a very 


good  wedge  player,"  he  said, 
“but  he’s  getting  better.  His 
bunker  and  wedge  play  have 
got  to  improve.” 

Woods  showed  a short-iron 
weakness  at  the  Walker  Cup 
in  1995  at  Royal  Porthcawl 
when  he  hit  a nine-iron  oat  af 
bounds  at  the  last  hole  to  lose 
to  Gary  Wolstenholme,  and 
there  was  another  instance  of 
his  less-tban-sure  touch  yes- 
terday at  the  long  9th. 

After  laying  up  short  of  the 
ravine  in  front  of  the  green, 
he  hit  a wedge  shot  to  a flag 
that  was  at  the  green’s  front 
The  only  way  to  get  close  was 
to  pitch  past  the  pin  and  let 
the  ball  run  back,  but  Woods 
was  short  of  it  and  duly  ran 
back  off  the  green  and  30  feet 
down  a slope.  He  managed  to 
save  par  but  a birdie  chance 
had  been  wasted. 

At  the  10th  Woods'  second 
ran  through  the  green  but 
remained  on  a cut  area. 
Rather  than  wedge  It  back  on 
to  the  green,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  he  took  a 
three-wood  and  hunted  it 
along  the  ground,  to  three 
feet,  for  an  unorthodox  par. 
This  way  of  playing  the  shot 
is  not  totally  unknown  and  it 
is  a part  of  the  Woods  ar- 
moury, but  it  is  a high-risk 
endeavour  and  few  other 
players  would  have  consid- 
ered it  from  that  place. 

His  first  droppki  shot  came 
at  the  13th  where,  after  an 
iron-for-safety  had  finished  in 


foe  rough,  he  hit  a second 
shot  into  sand,  recovered  to 
eight  feet  and  missed  the  par 
putt.  He  bounced  back  by  hit- 
ting his  second  to  four  feet  at 
the  14th  but  had  to  struggle  at 
the  long  15th 

There,  after  a 313-yard 
drive,  his  second  shot  disap- 
peared into  the  crowd.  But, 
just  when  it  seemed  he  was 
about  to  miss  a birdie  chance, 
he  hit  a superb  soft-wristed 
“flop”  shot  to  four  feet  and 
went  to  one  under  overall. 

He  squandered  the  shot  im- 
mediately, however.  His 
second  at  the  16th  flew  the 
green  and  this  time  his  chip 
ran  10  feet  past  the  hole  and 
his  putter  refused  to  rectify 
the  mistake. 

Putting  is  something  else 
that  Harmon  said  hig  young 
charge  had  to  work  on.  “He's 
way  adrift  with  it”  the  coach 
admitted,  “but  that's  just  a 
young  man’s  way  of  doing  it 
They're  so  used  to  running 
the  thing  six  feet  past  and 
then  holing  it  coming  back.” 

Harmon  went  on:  “Look, 
the  kid  is  only  human,  al- 
though you  do  wonder  some- 
times. But  his  focus  is  on  this 
Open.  He  wants  to  be  like 
Jack  Nicklaus  and  make  It 
fhp  most  important  thing  in 
his  career. 

“He  was  fooling  around  on 
the  computer  the  other  day 
and  he  looked  up  Jack's  re- 
cord in  the  majors.  Never 
mind  all  the  wins.  Jack  had  73 
top-tens  in  the  majors  and 
that  Just  blew  Tiger  away.” 

John  Daly  blew  himself 
away  yesterday,  failing  to  get 
to  the  10th  tee  after  leaving  the 
9th  green.  He  departed,  10  over 
for  27  holes,  and  must  have 
disappointed  his  sponsor  Ely 
Callaway,  the  boss  of  the  dub- 
making  firm  that  has  cleared 
off  $1  million  (£625,000)  of  his 
gambling  debts. 


Daly’s  bad  day,  page  22 
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A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
Guardian  Crossword,  F.O.  Box  14641,  London,  EClR  3JX, 
or  Fax  to  0171 278  9115  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution 
and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  June  23. 

Name 

Address 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1 Musical  robber  (say)  and 
mythical  bird  backed 
backing  (13) 

10  Record  of  a blow  to  an 
English  cat  (male)  (9) 

11  Everyone'S  expression  of 
satisfaction  with  God  (5) 

12  Literary  effort?  It  sounds  Aka 

m 

13  Pedal  with  knee  moving  up 
to  the  shin?  (5-4) 

14  23  down  23  down’s  prin- 
cess swaBawed  by  lish  (7) 

16  Morning  In  a writer,  the  first 
one  In  Africa  (7) 

18  Princess  amid  enthuslasfs 
appreciation  (7) 

20  Poem  translated  by  our 
dean  (7) 


21  Depict  spy  suffering  from 

indigestion  (9) 

23  See  7 

24  Sound  of  laments  for  a lost 
. princess?  (5) 

25  Playing  safe  with  a drde  on 
board?  (9) 

26  Exploit  the  flock,  employer 

keeping  time,  making  a Tight 
flicker  for  housework  (7,6) 

Down 


2 Employ  too  many  on  where 
to  find  high  notes?  (9) 

3 Marsupial  compiler's  not 
short  of  space  (5) 

4 Express  disapproval  of 
accommodation  (7) 

5 Victory:  spofl’s  brought  up, 
a tittle  pot  (7) 
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SOLUTION  20,968 

19  Performer  fumbling  asKter 

cn 

20,23  Writer  with  money  and 
weaponry  embraces 
surrealism  (7.5) 

22  Only  about  five  find  the 
answer  (5 ) 

23  See  20 


7*23acr  Worth  more  fiscally? 

(5-5) 

8 20  (town  23  down’s  craft, 
about  to  weaken  (9,4) 

9 20  down  23  down's  page 
should  get  turned  (3,6,4) 

IS  Dishes  etc  for  d'hfte  table? 

M . 

17  New  deal  In  salt  at 
subsistence  level  (9) 
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Those  of  you  who've  travelled  on  Eurostar  may  wonder 
why  we've  bothered  with  a Frequent  Traveller  Programme. 


To  show  our  appreciation  to  our  regular  customers  and  relieve  the  pain  of  those  still  suffering  for  their  airline  loyalty  card,  we've  introduced  our  own 
Frequent  Traveller  Programme.  Every  time  you  travel  to  Paris  or  Brussels*,  you'll  earn  points  that  can  be  redeemed  against  anything  from  hotel  rooms  to 
baboon  flights.  And  of  course,  they  can  also  be  exchanged  for  Eurostar  tickets.  So  if  speed,  comfort  and  convenience  aren't  enough,  you  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  with  us  for  free. 


•For  details  on  etijpUtfins  <*U  0990  10*  193.  tCaBs 
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